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HE application of sanctions to Italy by fifty nations 
has produced no outward manifestations except 
the issue of a manifesto by the Fascist Grand Council 
declaring November 18th a day of shame and humiliation 
for the world (not for Italy) and ordering that a permanent 
record in stone of “the siege of Italy” be aflixed to 
town halls throughout the kingdom. The British Embassy 
and other buildings were heavily defended on Monday 
against rioters, mainly students, but the situation in 
the capital has gradually become calmer. It now 
remains for the pressure of sanctions to make itself felt. 
No rapid results can be looked for unless the extension 
of the list of key products proposed by Canada is agreed 
on. The Argentine Republic has set a good example 
in that respect. The question of petrol is obviously 
of capital importance. If League States like Russia, 
Rumania and Persia cut off supplies altogether, and 
President Roosevelt succeeds by one means or another 
(and he has various instruments at his disposal) in 
persuading American exporters at any rate to limit their 
supplies to Italy to the level of a normal year, the move- 
ments of Italian troops in Abyssinia, both in the air and 
on the ground, will be very nearly paralysed. Sanctions 
that are really effective will in the end be in everyone's 
interest, Italy’s included. 
: * * x x 



























Italy’s New Commander 

In a week empty of important military event the recall 
of General de Bono provides the most: interesting news. 
It is probably dictated by developments in Europe 
rather than on the fighting front. The Marshal’s baton 
that awaits the General in Rome is no me rely formal 
honour, for the Duce must be genuinely grateful to one 










NEWS OF THE WEEK 


of Fascism’s earliest and most distinguished apostles 
who has framed and successfully initiated a plan of 
campaign which held great promise of victory in the field. 
That it may now be found also to promise cconomic 
failure and bankruptcy is no fault of the soldier, and 
since it, or its method of execution, must be changed if 
time is not to be the only victor in a war which bids fair 
to ruin both combatants, it is no slur on General de Bono 
that the implementing of the change is put in other 
hands. Marshal Badoglio, who succeeds him, has the 
reputation of being a political and military realist. He is 
not likely to run undue risks, and if he can find no way to 
hasten victory without courting disaster there may be 
yet another change —this time in the intransigent attitude 
of Rome. 
* * x * 

Meanwhile, Ras Seyum, in the mountains overhanging 
the right flank of the Northern advance, begins to make 
his presence felt. On the left a well-planned ambush in 
the Azbi gorge comes as a reminder that the arduous 
precaution of “ crowning the heights” cannot for an 
instant be neglected with impunity. An ingenious booby- 
trap for drawing the Italian aircraft into close rifle and 
machine-gun range proves that the Abyssinian is not 
overawed by this, to him, new weapon of offence, while 
near Makale the civil population, at some cost to itself, 
seems to be resenting the commandeering of supplies. 
In the Northern Ogaden General Graziani, whose move- 


oe 


ments are the subject of conflicting reports, is meeting 
with increasing opposition, and there are signs that the 
Abyssinians will fight hard to keep the Jigjiga road open 
for the importation of arms and supplies from British 
Somaliland, 
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The Break-up of China 

Though there appears to have been a last-moment hitch 
regarding the declaration of an autonomous Northern 
China under obvious Japanese hegemony, there is no 
reason to question the determination of military Japan, 
if not of diplomatic Japan, to dis-annex five provinces 
from China. Three of them, Hopci, Shansi and Shantung, 
are south of the Great Wall, and included therefore 
among the eighteen provinces of China proper. Shantung 
was claimed by Japan at the Peace Conference in 1919, 
returned to China at the Washington Conference in 1922, 
and is now being resumed by Japan by her charactcristic 
process of bloodless aggression. The Japanese penctra- 
tion of the mainland began with Korea in 1910, and has 
been carried methodically forward ever since. Since the 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931 the process has been substan- 
tially accelerated, thanks partly to the failure of the 
League to afford protection to China and partly to the 
preoccupation of League Powers with Italy now. The 
Nanking Government is in no position to make effective 
resistance at’ present, but it is not to be assumed that a 
clash between Southern China and Japan can be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and this country and the United 
States may before long find their economic interests in 
China seriously affected. 

* * * * 


The Miners’ Ballot 

The result of the ballot in the coalficlds is to empower 
the leaders by an overwhelming majority to call a strike 
if they think fit. They will no doubt use the authority 
thus conferred on them as a bargaining weapon in a further 
appeal to the Prime Minister to intervene in the dispute, 
with the object of forcing the owners to agree to national 
agreements for an increase in wages. The result of the 
ballot was never in doubt. The owners therefore have 
no doubt made up their minds already, and there is no 
reason to suppose they have changed their ground. As 
the Government cannot force them to negotiate nationally, 
and as no action, other than direct subsidy, open to the 
Prime Minister, could makean immediate national increase 
in wages on the scale demanded (2s. a shift) possible, the 
only course left to the miners’ leaders is to call a strike, 
which would ruin the exporting districts and gravely 
injure our foreign trade, or make temporary district 
agreements involving an increase in wages wherever 
possible, until the Government can devise machinery 
satisfactory to both sides. The Miners’ Federation funds 
are not extensive and strike pay would necessarily soon 
cease. Great burdens would, therefore, fall on the local 
authorities in those areas already distressed, and 
bitterncss which militates disastrously against a calm 
settlement would be intensified. The strike is not immedi- 
ately imminent. But the situation is serious enough to 
make it essential for Mr. Baldwin to give it his personal 
attention. 

- * ** * 


Philippine Autonomy 

The Philippine Islands have entered on a period of 
semi-independence, constituting a temporary interlude 
preparatory to the grant of independence unqualified 
which the islands will obtain in ten years’ time. Tor the 
present autonomy will be strictly confined to internal 
affairs, and will not include control over currency. As 
set-off against that Filipinos will henceforward be treated 
as alicns in the United States, though United States 
citizens will enjoy full civie rights in the Philippines. 
The islands have been American since the Spanish- 
American war of 1898, and it has been a fixed canon of 
American policy to retain permanently none of the terri- 
tories acquired in that campaign. Cuba has already been 
relinquished, Puerto Rico enjoys representative govern- 
ment, but remains an Amcrican possession ; the Philip- 


el 


pines might have gained independence earlier but for th 
disturbed state of the islands and their incapacity 
defend themselves against certain powerful neighbour, 
That incapacity still remains, and the thirteen million 
Philippine islanders ten years hence may view the rn 
tion that then confronts them with some trepidation 
American domination may have been irksome, but 
American protection has been reassuring. 
* x * * 


M. Laval in Danger 

M. Laval’s situation becomes increasingly precarious, 
He has to meet the Chamber on December 3rd—unless 
its opening is postponed for another week—and 4, 
things stand will be faced then with a dangerous resol). 
tion moved. on behalf of. the Radicals and Socialists in 
regard to the various so-called Fascist Leagues. A serious 
skirmish at Limoges on Sunday between the Croix de 
Feu and various anti-Fascist organisations appears to 
have been due to aggression by the former. In any case 
the Leagues are arrogating to themselves a_ position jn 
the State which no Government can long tolerate, and 
M. Laval is left with the difficult choice between pre- 
cipitating actual conflict with the Leagues and risking 
a vote which may overthrow the Government and put 
M. Herriot, or a caretaker like M. Mandel, in power, 
Even if a compromise is reached on this, as on the whole 
seems likely, the financial situation may almost as easily 
bring the Government down. There is no prospect that 
the budget will balance, and the cry is being raised, mostly 
in interested quarters, that the Bank, in spite of the rise 
in its discount-rate last week, is losing gold at an alarming 
pace. And at any moment the Stavisky trial may 
produce some shattering revelation. M. Laval’s personal 
popularity has vanished, and his pro-Italian policy, which 
alienated the Left, has not even produced any success to 
gratify the Right. 

* * * * 

Greece and Its King 

Within a few days King George of Greece will have 
landed in the country which has recalled him to its throne, 
and it should soon be possible to form some opinion as to 
the prospects of a period of stable government. The 
omens in advance of his return are good. The Republi- 
cans, recognising the magnitude of their defeat, have 
decided to accept a monarchy, for the present at any 
rate, with the approval of their leader, M. Venizelos, who, 
in demanding an amnesty for his followers, excepts himself 
from it—being safe abroad and having no intention of 
resuming an active part in Greek politics. The most 
encouraging sign is the declaration of General Kondylis 
that heneeforward the army will dissociate itself from 
politics. If that pledge is kept Greece will be saved from 
what has been for the past ten years the most disturbing 
factor in its national life.. The rumour, incidentally, that 
Great Britain intends to signalise King George’s return 
by restoring Cyprus to Greece appears to emanate from 
Italian sources, and to be explained as a rather trans 
parent attempt to inflame Greek desires. 

* * * * 


The Canada-U.S. Pact 

Any reduction in tariffs inevitably evokes protests from 
industries from which protection is wholly or in part with- 
drawn. No excessive attention, therefore, need be paid 
to the clamour that has greeted the signature of the trade 
treaty between Canada and the United States, mainly 
the Southern side of the frontier. Limited in its scope 
though the treaty is—it is to be observed that where 
American tariffs on agricultural imports from Canada 
are lowered only a limited quantity of goods may be 
imported at the reduced rate, the residue coming under 
the existing tariff—it marks a real beginning of a move 
ment for the reduction of tariff barriers, and Mr, Mackenzi¢ 
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King is to be congratulated on the dispatch with which 
he has taken the matter in hand immediately on his 
installation in ollice. Criticism on the Canadian side is 
markedly restrained, even Conservative papers agreeing 
that valuable new outlets for Canada’s primary industries 
have been created. But business interests in the United 
States are adepts at lobbying, and the opposition Mr, 
Roosevelt will have to face has not developed fully yet, 
* * * * 


Natives in the Mines 

The findings of Sir Alison Russell's Commission into 
the Copper Belt Riots in Northern Rhodesia last May 
yeveal an unsatisfactory situation, The fundamental 
cause of the discontent was an increase in the poll tax 
from 10s. to 15s. a year, but appears to have been little 
tact displayed in conveying the information of the 
increase to the natives, and in the case of one of the 
three mines concerned the treatment of the natives left 
much to be desired. A curious religious movement, 
known as the Watch Tower Movement, and originating 
in the United States, appears to be responsible for a 
wood Geal of native unrest in the mining area, but a 
more serious contributory cause is the breaking down 
of native customs by industrialisation, It has been 
proved again and again in Africa that native customs 
cannot be uprooted with impunity unless some adminis- 
trative system both firm and enlightened takes their place. 
The practice of Rhodesian natives of trekking long 
distances from the country to the mines on the chance 
of picking up a job obviously adds to the elements of 
potential unrest, Better organisation of the system of 
recruiting appears to be required. A report of this 
kind clearly calls not merely for consideration but for 
action by the Governor and his advisers, 

* * * # 

Advisers on Housing 

The appointment of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee under the new Housing Act is another step 
jorward in Sir Kingsley Wood's plans to ensure the 
suecess Of his housing policy. It is too late to continue 
the argument for a Central Housing Board: the new 
committee must be accepted, therefore, as the next 
hest thing, and its operations carefully watched. Its 
cllicacy, of course, can only be determined after it has 
had adequate time to play its part, but a glance at the 
names of the members should reassure those who doubt 
whether the Ministry will turn to proper use the 
expert extra-departmental knowledge which the existence 
of the committee makes available. As a whole its 
members are widely representative of housing interests 
throughout the country, and include many authorities 
who will not be content to remain inactive. Their main 
task will be to expedite that part of the Govenment 
poliey which is directed to the provision of an adequate 
number of houses to let at rents which the lower-paid 
wage-carners. can afford. That is the urgent need today. 

* * * a 

A Successful Land Scheme 

The statement issued by the Society of Friends regarding 
its allotment schemes is highly encouraging. More than 
120,000 men participated during the season just ended, 
and, although a reserve fund had to be depleted to meet 
expenditure, more than half the cost was met by the 
pemy-a-week subscriptions of the members, which 
totalled £28,000, The value in cash of the produce 
grown was £600,000 for the season just ended. Many 
people besides the unemployed themselves already 
subscribe to the Society’s funds, but a subscription 
Meome of £18,000 is asked for. The Government offers a 
pound-for-pound grant up to £12,000. Few appeals can 
be more wholeheartedly commended, for this is work 
“hose value has been abundantly demonstrated, 


Election Reflections 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Seldom at 
a General Election have there been fewer signs of the 
way in which opinion was moving than in this Election, 
in which the Government has scored a majority of close 
on 250. There was little atmosphere of crisis ; meetings 
all over the country were, in comparison with 1931, 
poorly attended, and not the most bitter of the Govern- 
ment’s opponents could accuse the Conservative Central 
Office of producing a last-minute scare. From the first 
broadcast speech of Mr. Baldwin the electors seemed to 
have made up their minds which way they would vote, 
and having done so they went about their business and 
took remarkably little notice either of the candidates or 
of their propaganda, An analysis of the voting, for 
instance, in the boroughs shows a decline in the Govern- 
ment support in almost every case of 8,000 votes. It 
mattered very little apparently whether the Government 
candidate was good or bad, a public figure or a nonentity. 
If his 1931 majority was sufliciently large to stand the 
loss, he held the seat; if it was not, he was defeated. 

* * * * 

The only important exceptions to this were the mining 
areas and London. Owing to industrial strife in the 
minefields every mining seat was lost to the Government. 
This was the main cause of the defeat of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald in Bassetlaw, where there had been a local 
strike in progress for the previous three months. In 
London the Labour Party had the great advantage of 
real leadership. Mr. Herbert Morrison, through his 
administration in the County Hall, is winning a big 
reputation. Alone of the Labour leaders he makes an 
appeal outside the ranks of the party stalwarts. It is 
the lack of men of his calibre in the party that, in my 
judgement, is the root cause of its relative failure at this 
election. The narrow class appeal which still impreg- 
nates its propaganda will never win a majority of the 
nation. 

* * * * 

The exploitation of the grievances of what after all 
are a comparatively small minority of the electors roused 
enthusiasm in the Labour strongholds, but it definitely 
repelled potential support in the areas where employment 
is good and the standard of living has risen. The Labour 
Party continuously and grossly overcoloured the picture. 
There was a strong case, for instance, to be made against 
the way in which the Government had handled the Disarma- 
ment Conference, but to placard the constituencies with the 
infamous poster—‘ Election crosses or wooden crosses ? ” 
—did much to destroy it. The electors are far more 
sensible and shrewd than the Labour Party imagine. 
They knew that the cry—‘ A vote for a Tory is a vote 
for War ’’—was as discreditable as any that has ever 
been used in an election, and scores of thousands who 
might in ordinary circumstances have voted for the 
Labour Party came to the deliberate conclusion that: 
an opposition that employed such tacties were not fit 
and proper persons to govern the country. 

x ae a * 

The saddest feature of the election is the defeat of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and nearly all his chief lieutenants. No 
man in these desperately difficult post-War years has 
worked with greater courage and public spirit for the 
revival of the Liberal Party. But his decision to go into 
definite opposition to the National Government in 1933, 
though it was actuated by the highest motives, was a 
serious tactical mistake. The Conservatives who sup- 
ported Samuel and his candidates in 1931 felt that they 
had been tricked, and they never forgave them. The 
defeat of Mr. Isaac Foot is a grave loss to Parliament, 
and men like Sir Robert Hamilton and Mr, Harcourt 
Johnstone will be sadly missed, 
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THE ELECTION AND AFTER 


QO Mr. Baldwin gets the doctor’s mandate this 
time. No words can more fitly open an article 
on the Election than those which make up the Prime 
Minister’s name. For though it is probably true 
that the National Government under Mr. Baldwin’s 
predecessor, or some other leader, would have secured 
its victory, it would quite certainly have had behind 
it nothing like the majority which Ministers will 
command when the House of Commons meets next 
week. The victory has been a verdict both for the 
Prime Minister personally and for the Prime Minister 
symbolically. The ecuntry wanted not only Mr. 
Baldwin but a Government representing what Mr. 
Baldwin stands for. Its vote was cast for ordered 
progress at home and the rule of order abroad. The 
House of Commons will be, on both sides of the gang- 
way, a House of moderates. The extremes have 
come off badly. A single Communist was elected 
(but we have had a Communist in the House before) ; 
not a single Fascist so much as stood. On the Govern- 
ment side the traditional dic-hards have most of 
them been re-elected, but so have most of the Young 
Conservatives. In the last Parliament Mr. Baldwin 
showed himself capable of taking. an almost united 
following into the division lobby whenever he chose, 
and there is no reason to look for any diminution of 
his authority in the next. On the Opposition benches 
the position is much the same. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
it is true. increased his majority, and the Independent 
Labour Party has raised its slender representation 
from three to four. But a Front Bench on which 
Mr. Attlee, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. Lees-Smith will be conspicuous is not of the 
stuff of revolutions, and the rank-and-file behind are 
likely to be content with their leaders’ pace. 

What is wrong with the new House is that it is too 
like the old. While the fact of the Government’s 
victory is a matter for satisfaction, the magnitude of 
it is not—for two reasons. In the first place it is a 
far from accurate reflection of the feeling of the 
country. Less than 12,000,000 votes having been 
rast for the Government and over 10,000,000 against 
it, the Government gets 428 seats in the House and 
the Opposition parties 184. Even if the uncontested 
seats are excluded. the votes actually recorded give the 
Government 404 members against 168. Under Pro- 
portional Representation the majority would have been 
about 50. Once more the anomalies of our electoral 
system stand exposed. Once more it is demonstrated 
that the country is unable, as things are, to make its 
true voice heard, and that Conservatives in constitu- 
encies habitually Labour, and vice versa, are virtually 
disfranchised. This matter, and the 
Injustice goes unremedied because the party in power, 
with which the initiative must necessarily rest, is 
ex hypothesi a Neneficiary by the present system. 
The Speaker’s Electoral Reform Conference — of 
1916-17, which paved the way for the greatest exten- 
sion of the franchise in this country’s history, reeom- 


is a serious 


mended that the increase of voters should be accom- 
panied by the introduction of proportional represen- 
No Government since that day has given the 
A National Government 


tation. 
recomme; dation a thought. 


could fitly demonstrate its superiority to purely party 
‘alculations by taking up the task and introduciy, 
proportional representation, at any rate for th 
greater boroughs if not for the country as a whole, 

There are other reasons why a more evenly. 
balanced House would be desirable. Parliament 
are on their trial the world over, and even our own 
has to justify itself. It is not a good thing for 
the House of Commons to have in office a Government 
that can afford to disregard it. Debates inevitably 
lack reality when it is known in advance that the 
Government majority in every division will excee 
two hundred, and administration in such conditions 
will tend to be both arbitrary and bureaucratic. 
The quality of debate in the new House will forty. 
nately be higher than in the old, for the Fron 
Opposition Beneh will now include half a doze, 
men with Cabinet experience, whose criticism yill 
be based on (and, it may be hoped, restrained by; 
knowledge. But nothing stimulates and sobers 
Government more than the consciousness that the 
division-lobby contains some dangers for it. In the 
new House such dangers promise to be as negligible 
as in the old. But there is one compensating factor, 
When a Government is obviously safe from defeat 
on a division its own supporters can aiford to criticise 
it. It is to be hoped that that salutary function 
will be adequately discharged in the new House of 
Commons, particularly by the group known as the 
Young Conservatives. In their attitude to social 
questions they have much in common with the 
more sober and constructive sections of the Opposi- 
tion, and they may be expected to urge on the 
Government early action along the lines of. the 
proposals in The Nevt Five Years. That they will 
have no more than a score of Independent Liberals 
to support them in such efforts is from every point 
of view deplorable. 

Mr. Baldwin’s new administration will be no more 
than a continuation of his old. No material change 
of policy is therefore to be looked for apart from 


the execution of the programme announced by 
various. Ministers during the election campaign. 


In regard to that there is ample scope for instructed 
criticism. That the school-age is to be raised is 
all to the good; but everything will depend on 
the way that reform is carried out and the date 
fixed for its adoption. The announcement of new 
road-construction and other public works was rightly 
welcomed ; it will be for the Government’s opponents 
and supporters alike to see that its plans in that 
field are extended, not curtailed. But Mr. Baldwin's 
policy at this moment means one thing almost to 
the exclusion of all others. Great Britain has led 
the League of Nations into action in defence of the 
Covenant. It cannot relax its efforts—it must rather 
intensify them—till the victory of the League }s 
achieved. On that policy the electors have given 
an unequivocal verdict, for it is certain that nineteen 
Opposition members out of twenty are in unreserved 
agreement with the action the Government has 
taken. The message of the electors to the Prime 


Minister is that his business is to carry through, 
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yithout weakening or faltcring, the work he has 
begun. The effects of this ‘country’s action aré 
hecoming every day more manifest. The League 
of Nations has been rehabilitated, and with it British 
restige. Nowhere is that more convincingly demon- 
¢rated than in countries outside the League, like 
the United States and Germany. If by the resolute 
attitude of Great Britain and other League States 
the League is enabled to fulfil its function, and 


deny to an aggressor all benefit from his aggression, 
new hopes that Berlin and Washington will in their 
different ways co-operate more closely with Geneva 
will be opened up. - The best feature of the Govern- 
ment’s majority is the impression it has made abroad. 
On sanctions, at any rate, Mr. Baldwin has been 
given a decisive mandate, and the mandate will 
hold if, .as is not unlikely, the sanctions have, before 
the end comes, to be made more rigorous still. 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 


HE disturbances in Egypt during the last fortnight 
will, it may be hoped, bring home to the 
Government the great importance, especially in these 
times, of coming to a settlement of the long-standing 
Egyptian question. We have stumbled along somehow 
since our Proclamation of 1922 granting Egypt her 
* independence ” and giving Sultan Fuad the title 
of King, but the situation created by that Proclama- 
tion is essentially unworkable. The Milner Mission 
proposed a demarcation of British and Egyptian 
spheres in a treaty to which both nations would 
have been parties; the Proclamation gave Egypt 
her independence unilaterally, while reserving certain 
questions (the Sudan, foreign policy, imperial com- 
munications, foreign rights and interests, guarantees 
against disorders, &c.) to Great Britain. The second 
solution was immeasurably the worse, since it binds 
the Egyptians to nothing, but it became inevitable 
in the state of unrest and disorder which followed 
on the rejection of the Milner Report. 

From 1922 onwards the unsettled reserved questions 
have hung over Egyptian politics, preventing any 
steady development of self-government in the affairs 
asigned to Egypt, offering incessant temptations to 
political leaders and agitators in their manoeuvres 
with one another, and more than once requiring 
British intervention leading to the suspension of 
the constitution. During a large part of this time the 
Government of Egypt has in effect been Palace rule, 
which in many of its incidents has been extremely 
(and justly) unpopular, but is believed by Egyptians 
to have enjoyed British protection. That, no doubt, 
is an unjust suspicion, but the veto which we are 
compelled to place on all popular movements 
threatening disorder must in effect act as a shelter to 
any Government in possession. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into the twists 
and turns of recent Egyptian politics. The relations 
of King, Prime Minister, Popular party (Wafd) and 
Liberal party change from month to month, and any 
description of them would probably be obsolete 
before it got into print. But one thing remains 
constant throughout. As things stand, all these 
parties are in a position to blame Great Britain for 
everything that goes amiss, and none of them can be 
trusted not to do so. It greatly puzzles Englishmen 
that the waters should have been set in tumult in 
airo by an apparently innocent passage in Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s Guildhall speech. What objection, 
they ask, could there be to his saying that ‘ when 
we have been consulted we have advised against the 
re-enactments of the constitutions of 1923 and 1930, 
since the one was proved unworkable and the other 


universally unpopular.” Yet anyone who has fol- 
lowed Egyptian politics in recent years might have 
told him that this was precisely the kind of thing 
that a British Foreign Minister had better not say. 
It gave the Wafdists the opportunity of alleging that 
Great Britain was interfering with the domestic 
affairs of Egypt in spite of the proclamation of 1922, 
and it exposed the Prime Minister to the charge of 
having gone cap in hand to the British Residency 
to ask advice on internal questions on which he alone 
was responsible. Nessim Pasha may remain in power 
and defy the thunders of the Wafd after this incident, 
but, if he does, immense numbers of Egyptians will 
believe that he is kept there by the British, and the 
desired return to constitutional Government will be 
further off than ever. 

This trouble will go on until the boundaries between 
the British and Egyptian spheres are laid down and 
the reserved questions settled in the manner originally 
proposed. In certain respects the present moment 
should be rather favourable for that than otherwise. 
In recent years negotiations with Egypt have broken 
down on one point, and one only—the status of the 
Sudan, and the Abyssinian crisis has made Egyptians 
aware as never before that the strong arm of Great 
Britain is essential in that region, if the sources of the 
Nile are to be protected and the southern frontiers of 
Egypt made secure against invasion. Since Italian 
consent would be necessary to the abolition of the 
Capitulations, the moment may not seem auspicious 
for dealing with that question as Egyptians desire, 
but the question should be put to Italy, and, .if she 
refuses, the onus of refusal would be upon her. 
Egypt has long outgrown the Capitulations. The 
limits which they impose upon the taxation of 
foreigners become in effect the limits of all taxation 
and starve the country of revenue which is urgently 
needed, if it is to make progress in education, sanita- 
tion, and other measures of social reform. It should 
be made clear that we at all events have no desire to 
keep the country in these fetters. 

Our problem is to make Egyptian self-govern- 
ment a reality while guarding our—and Egypt’s— 
essential interests in relation to the rest of the 
world. It is the kind of problem which the British 
genius should be specially adapted to solve, but it 
requires tact and skill on our part and a certain for- 
bearance on the part of the Egyptians. In the last 
resort nothing can absolve us from the duty of 
guaranteeing law and order and solvency to the 
numerous foreign communities resident in Egypt, 
and it will never be easy to prevent that from seeming 
to be an encroachment upon Egyptian rights and 
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liberties. But there are various ways in which this 
situation can and ought to be eased. In most recent 
negotiations it has been agreed that all military 
display which gives Egypt the appearance of being 
an “ occupied ” country should be avoided and every- 
thing possible be done to prevent the British repre- 
sentative wearing the appearance of a Dictator. 


——}!’ 
— 


Kgyptians are extremely sensitive to outward forms 
that are incompatible with our acknowledgement et 
their independence, and it is highly desirable that we 
should move in these directions. Especially jn then 
times, we should make it clear that any military 
measures we may take are taken jointly and iy i 
operation with the Egyptian Government, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OR Liberals there is a certain melancholy fitness in the 
fact that the last election result to be declared, apart 
from the Scottish Universities, involved the loss of what was 
regarded as a perfectly safe Liberal seat. The Orkneys 
and Shetlands have returned Sir Robert Hamilton since 
1922, and he will be greatly missed at Westminster, like 
many of his former colleagues, particularly, of- course, 
Sir Herbert Samuel. The future of the Liberal Party 
defies prediction. Its predicament today is a pitiful 
spectacle for those who can remember the flood-tide of 
1906. Liberalism inevitably goes into eclipse during a 
war. The party, moreover, was split into Coalition 
Liberals and Asquithians in 1918, and again into National 
Liberals and Independents in 1931. Its doctrines, more- 
over, have been so largely assimilated by Conservatives 
of the Baldwin school that its raison d’étre as a separate 
party is not what it was. What distinction there is 
between National Liberals and Conservatives it is hard to 
divine, but the presence of Sir John Simon and Mr. 
Runciman in the Cabinet has undoubtedly secured the 
Government many Liberal votes. In a straight fight 
with Labour and Conservatives a revived Liberalism may 
still have a part to play. But is a straight fight in 
prospect ? The Liberal leaders would find it easier to 
frame a policy for the future if they could foresee what 
party alignments in 1939 or 1940 would be. 


* * * * 


The Cabinet changes scem likely to be relatively 
few, so that Mr. Batdwin’s. decision regarding them 
need not be long delayed. If Mr. Maleolm MacDonald, 
whose defeat is matter for real regret, vacates the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Ormsby Gore’s translation to a post 
tor which he is obviously predestined should follow as a 
matter of course. Simultaneously, it may be hoped, 
Lord Halifax will become Seeretary of State for the 
Dominions. But that imposes on the Prime Minister 
two stiff tasks, one. to shift Mr. Thomas, and two, to 
persuade Lord Halifax to remain in active political life 
at all. The latter may be the more difficult of the two, 
for, tenacious as Mr. Thomas is, a Prime Minister who 
got Sir John Simon out of the Foreign Office should not 
tind the creation of a vacancy at the Dominions Office 
beyond his power. Belief in Lord Halifax’s capacity to 
effect a settlement with Ireland is widespread, and he 
would be an ideal Dominions Sceretary to have in office 
at the time of the next Imperial Conference. Mr. Eden, 
it is a relief to know, stays where he is. 

* * 

I see the Guvre is making the suggestion, which has 
already seen the light in this column, that the League of 
Nations wireless station at Prangins, near Geneva, should 
be used to radiate in Italian plain statements about the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute and the part played by the 
League and its members in regard to it. When the Press 
of any country is under strict censorship, as the Press of 
Italy is, that is the only obvious way of getting the truth 
circulated. And though national propaganda by wireless 

such as the talks given in English from an Italian 
station—is thoroughly undesirable, and ought at some 
guicter moment to be banned by international agreement, 


that criticism cannot apply to the League of Nations, one 
of whose most valuable functions may be the dissemina- 
tion of unvarnished facts. As things are, talks from the 
League station are, I believe, given only in English, 
French and Spanish. Most or all of them, moreoyer, 
are on short wave-lengths for extra-European countries, 
There would obviously be no difliculty in adding a talk 
in Italian, and no insuperable difficulty, I imagine, jn 
adopting a wave-length suitable for reception in Italy, 
a * x * 

The suit against Lord Tavistock last week provided an 
interesting commentary on recent legislation restricting 
records of Divorce Court proceedings. Evidence, it may 
be recalled, cannot now be reported, but the Judge's 
summing-up can. In this case the ground Mr. Justice 
Bucknill had necessarily to cover was so extensive, and 
so many intimate details were inevitably involved, that 
that section of the Press which used to specialise in full 
reports came for a moment into its own again. To that 
extent the purpose of the recent law may seem to have 
been frustrated. But actually, in this case as in many 
others, reporting of the evidence would obviously have 
been open to grave objection. As summarised and para- 
phrased by the learned Judge, witnesses’ statements 
were disinfected without loss of force or purport. The 
Tavistock action provides no case against the Judicial 
Proceedings (Regulation of Reports) Act. 

Undertakers may be the heartiest of men personally, 
and no doubt often are, but as a class there is something 
sombre about them. And _ naturally enough. — Their 
task, necessary as it is, is not one on which most of us 
desire particularly to dwell. However that may be, it is 
interesting to note that a Bill providing for the State 
Registration of Undertakers is to be introduced into 
Parliament, with the support of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. I see Lord Horder referred to 
members of the craft as “ funeral directors.” In America 
they are universally, and here increasingly, known as 
* morticians.” I faney I still have somewhere the pros- 
pectus of a vacation-school for morticians at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The curriculum included study of 
woods and soils, and also lectures in psychology, with 
special concentration on the demeanour of sympathy. 


ae * % * 


A pleasant little incident is recorded by the Geneva 
correspondent of the Daily Herald. The International 
Labour Office was last Saturday presented with a 
magnificent Persian carpet (we have not learned to say 
Iranian in this connexion yet) woven by young employees 
of Iranian factories as a thank-offering for the efforts 
successfully exercised by the I.L.0. to secure the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions under which children are employed 
in Iran. The story recalls another exhibition of children’s 
gratitude. When Mr. Herbert Hoover, then European 
Relief Commissioner, visited Belgium in 1919 with 
President Wilson he was visibly moved to find the 
roads lined by “ Hoover’s babies ””—the babies who would 
never have been alive at all but for the relief he organised 
in 1914, JANus. 
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JEWS, CHRISTIANS AND NAZIS 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


VERY six months or so since Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
described the Nazi revolution the biggest 
uestion-mark in Europe, I have been paying hopeful 
ysits to Germany. Each of them produces one or two 
acts and a number of impressions which [ have recorded 
i time to time in The Spectator. But the question- 


as 


{ron 
mark looms 2s large as ever. 

This time the most striking fact was the intensified 
persecution of the Jews. I do not refer so much to the 
Vuremberg laws. nor even to the sporadic violence, 
the “individual actions,” for which their promulgation 
cgemed to be a signal. In the main the laws merely 
recognise ofiicially a segregation which has long existed 
n fact, and occasional outbursts of violence gre inevitable 
as long as racial fanaticism remains at its present fever- 
heat, But although the Jews obviously had to go back 
to the ghetto, it has hitherto seemed reasonable to assume 
that they were going to be allowed to live in it. Now 
that is more than doubtful. In spite of the periodical pro- 
vests of Dr. Schacht the Party extremists are enforcing 
yn unoflicial boycott of all Jewish activities whose logical 
vonelusion can only be the total elimination of the 
Jewish community. 

The intensity of the boycott varies in different parts of 
the country and is as a rule worst in the small provincial 
towns. But to judge from its chief outward and visible 
the Jabel ‘* Deutsches Geschift > on “ Aryan ” 
business premises it is rapidly being made effective in 
the large cities as well, and in Frankfurt, the happy 
hunting ground of Herr Jakob Springer, Statthalter 
of Baden, eny “ Aryan” who ventures into unmarked 
premises runs a serious risk of being denounced for 
w-German behaviour or even pilloried in’ the local 
Press or cinemas. The only city still practically free 
from labels is Berlin, which seems for the moment to be 
asort of refuge for Jews to whom life in the provinces has 


sign 


hecome intolerable. 

Of course the long-awaited regulations interpreting the 
Nuremberg laws in their economic aspect are bound to 
leave the Jews a certain temporary field of activity. 
The rapid liquidation of Jewish property is already having 
serious internal effects, while the sensational depreciation 
of mark notes outside Germany is almost entirely due to 
the currency smuggling of Jews driven to desperation. 
But although Dr. Schacht and the moderates are putting 
up a stout fight behind the scenes and have already suc- 
ceeded in winning two grandparents from the extremists 
per cent. of Jewish blood to be a sufficient 


who wanted 25 
qualilication for the ghetto, they cannot change the 
dogma that no good Nazi should deal with Jews, nor 
the the Party to convert. all 
Germans noticeable 


determination of 
to National Socialism. It 
that even the Jews whose families ave most deeply- 
rooted in Germany, many of whom had hitherto been 
determined to stay on at all costs in the hope of better 
times, are now being driven to the conclusion that their 


alter 


Was 


only hope lies in emigration. 

The plight of the Jews is not merely of vital interest to 
‘world which seems likely to have to make arrangements 
to absorb them: it is highly significant of internal 
It represents a victory for the Party fanatics, 
but it shows their weakness as well as their strength. 
The veal driving-foree of National Socialism is frustrated 
energy born of national humiliation and catastrophic 
inemployment. The vast Party organisation whose huge 
administrative buildings are changing the face of Munich 
“nnot remain inactive. The subordinate Party leaders, 
each with his retinue of guards and adjutants, like the 


trends, 


taste of political power and want to exercise it. The voung 
stalwarts of the S.S. are still burning with revolutionary 
enthusiasm. But ever since the decision of June 30th 
the Party has been largely excluded from two vital 
fields—the armed forces and the economic system. The 
remaining outlets are limited. 

If this view is correct it would also help to explain 
the extreme discontent in circles connected with academic 
and cultural life and the continued intensity of the 
religious struggle. Here the extremists have been given 
their heads. It is true that Herr Kerrl is honestly 
endeavouring to pacify the Protestant Church. Unfortu- 
nately his position in the Party hierarchy does not 
correspond to the importance of his task and his measures 
have continually been blocked by the Party, particularly 
when dismissals of “ German Christian ” bishops were 
in question. But however strong his position he could 
do little to affect the fundamental issue—that the racial 
nationalism preached to the youth of the country bv 
men like Rosenberg and Baldur von Schirach is a 
religion in itself. and inevitably conflicts with all but 
the narrowest interpretation of the Christian ethic. 
As one Hitler youth leader—a_ very fellow. - 
put it to me, “ To be a good servant of Germany I must 
straightforward, brave. charitable. 
Why then need I believe in anything but 


decent 


be honest. self’- 
sacrificing. 
Germany ?” 
In contrast to 
classes, the business men seemed to me to be finding 
their feet. 
like the professors and artists of half-edueated Party 
enthusiasts in positions of authority. Dr. Schacht’s 
control is still unshaken and his persistent attack ou 


most other sections of the educated 


At any rate, they have no need to complain 


the only economic stronghold of National Socialisin 

Herr Darré’s Ministry of Agriculture—is reported to 
be on the verge of Whatever its 
rearmament, public capital expenditure 
substitute production, or natural elasticity 
a considerable measure of Profits 
and money is obviously circulating more freely. 


SUCCESS. causes 


works. on 
there is 
recovery. are up 
The shortage of pork and fats which developed this 


autumn was an unpleasant reminder of the Achilles 
heel of the German economy~— foreign trade —-but nobody 
regards it as catastrophic. As long as Germany 


to carry on without any margin of international pur- 


haw 
ais 


chasing power such phenomena are considered inevitable, 
particularly as a rigid system of price control prevents 
the natural corrective from acting. In the meantime 
exports, on the hand-to-mouth barter basis of Dr. 
Sechacht’s New Plan, scem to be keeping up, and provided 
no harvest failure an 
Nor is any financial collapse to be expected ; 
at inflationary expenditure on 
“employment creation ~ will merely 


there is serious acute crisis is 
unlikely. 
for the present 
armaments and 
aggravate gradually the international position. 

After standing for an hour in a Berlin queue as a 
result of which I obtained a quarter of a pound of butter, 
my chief impression was of the wonderful paticace of 
the German people. Certainly there is increasing dis- 
content among the working classes. With the rise in the 
cost of living and the innumerable deductions for party 


least 


and other purposes, real wages are probably down by 
25 per cent. since the revolution, apart from the food 
shortage. This cancels the gain of the whole working- 
class through increased employment. That the average 
German worker is working harder for less pay is a fact 
which not even the most skilful handling of mass propa- 
ganda ean alter or conceal, 


MM 
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But if there is one thing about which all observers 
are agreed, it is that there is nothing approaching a 
serious threat to the régime. On the contrary, it seems 
more firmly established than ever. Effective political 
opposition simply cannot crystallise. Although some 
opponents of National Socialism are hopefully studying 
English seventeenth-century history in search of tips, 
not even the most able can give any coherent view of 
how any change except that to a Communist dictatorship 


=—=— 
could take place—the Reichswehr Putsch idea ; 
completely exploded. 

So the régime stands, and its question-mark With j 
Neither portents of catastrophe nor signs of real improve. 
ment are visible. The German pcople remain under 5 
strain which has scarcely relaxed since 1914, Whether 
the international situation affords more grounds fo 
optimism is a question I hope to discuss here next 
week. . 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT GOD 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCi 


AVE you ever been in a country that seeks to do 
without God? It is a painful experience. No 
amount of reading about modern Turkey had prepared 
me for the metamorphosis that has taken place. Formerly 
a dynamic centre of the Faith of Islam, modern Turkey 
has today no time for religion. Muslim priests, once 
they leave their mosques or homes, go out upon the 
strects dressed as laymen. The State no longer champions 
the claims of Islam; proselytising by the faithful, or 
for a matter of that by the Christian, is no longer tolerated. 
Young Turkey is apparently turning its back on the 
religion of its fathers, and no steps are being taken by 
the authorities to give it a faith. On the second day 
of my stay at Istanbul at mid-day I went to hear the 
Muezzin calling “the faithful” to prayer from the 
minaret of one of the mosques near the great building 
erected by Suleiman the Magnificent. We sat out of 
doors sipping Turkish coffee from egg-cups. Suddenly 
we saw the Muezzin, unturbaned and dressed in European 
clothes and looking like a gardener or artisan, walking 
round the baleony of the minaret calling to prayer in a 
mournful voice. We heard him with difficulty, for his 
words were drowned in the chorus of hooting taxis. 
The ceremony appeared a hollow mockery. A Turkish 
friend turned to a group of youths standing close at 
hand and asked them “ Why don’t you pray?” They 
only Jaughed and called him a fool. A Turk told us 
that his brother and his sister-in-law were devout Muslims, 
but that their children jeered at them and considered 
any kind of religious teaching old-fashioned and only 
lit for the aged. 

Friday, the Muslim “ Sunday,” is no longer a holiday, 
which prevents the devout from attending places of 
worship, and the Western Sunday is now a compulsory 
day of rest. Certainly during a fortnight on the 
Bosphorus we only saw worshippers in two or three 
mosques. Our guide laughingly remarked, “ Istanbul 
is said to have five hundred mosques ” (an exaggeration 
I believe) “and I doubt if you will find five hundred 
worshippers.” In the rural districts and in Asia-Mimor, 
however, the people are more conscrvative and still 
practise the religion of their fathers. The only time I 
saw more than a couple of worshippers in a mosque was 
outside Istanbul. At sundown in a corner, squatting 
on matting, was a group of twenty or thirty women, 
in black head-dress, listening to a priest who was reciting 
the Koran in a sing-song voice; when he got to some 
portion which required special emphasis he and_ his 
congregation swayed their bodies to and fro. I can 
still see that group of black swaying figures in the dim 
light of the Mosque. I wonder what they thought of the 
discarding of the Prophet’s teaching by the present 
yégime. Admirers of Ataturk state that the reason that 
he has acted as he has against the Muslim religion is 
that the priesthood had had a stranglehold on the 
country, and that till he swept away the superstition 
of ages he could not instil a virile patriotism into the 
minds of the people. It is not only on the Bosphorus, 


however, that dictators have thrown down the gauntl 
to organised religion. 

What manner of citizens will the youths, now growing 
up, become ? The future alone holds the answer to tha 
riddle. Certainly many of the young today are jy 
respecters of persons. As we were driving to a Turkish 
cemetery on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus a hoy of 12 
took a piece of melon he was sucking out of his mouth and 
threw it at me, hitting me on the ear. I wanted to give 
chase but was restrained by my companions. A Turkis) 
friend tried to calm my ruffled feelings by informing ne 
that not long ago a lad had thrown a stone at the 
President on his way to some ceremony and had eseaped 
detection. 

I asked the director of one of the largest educational 
institutions in Turkey whether it was true that no 
religious instruction could be given in the schools. She 
replied in the affirmative and said that no religion what- 
ever was permitted to be taught, not even the life of Christ 
in the history class. I asked her whether the young showed 
any interest in religion and she replied, ‘ Yes, IT have 
noticed that my students take a deep interest in philo- 
sophical and psychological problems. For instanee, 
questions such as ‘is there a life after death’ are 
discussed just as readily as among young Anglo-Saxon 
students.” Another resident told me that at one time it 
was rumoured that Ataturk was thinking of starting a 
reformed religion in line with the religious teaching of 
Western Europe, and that he proposed putting seats in 
the Mosques for worshippers. I could get no confirmation 
of this statement and it seemed at variance with his 
essentially materialistic outlook. | Darwin mentions 
that his taste for poetry atrophied through lack of use. 
The man who has brought intense devotion to the State 
in modern Turkey to the level of religious fervour has 
probably little energy left over for the things of the 
Spirit. 

At the entrance to the Sea of Marmora near the Seraglio 
Point is a park which runs down to the water's edge. 
At the end of the promontory is a statue of a stocky, 
middle-sized, broad-shouldered man in European clothes 
with legs apart. From the back it looks like a tailor’s 


model in a shop window. On the morning I was there two © 


young Turkish soldiers, wearing khaki caps, like that on 
the head of the sportsman in Struwwelpeter, were standing 
gazing with awe at the forceful features of the dictator. 
I too did some ruminating. Why had Ataturk this passion 
for being portrayed in Western civilian garb ? In all the 
shops and public institutions hangs his portrait in 
European clothes. One of the greatest soldiers of the 
twentieth century prefers to be handed down to posterity 
dressed in evening clothes with faultless white tie, o 
with a theatre cloak thrown across his shoulders, t 
figuring in military kit in which he twice played such an 
important part in winning victory for his country @ 
Gallipoli and in Asia-Minor. A curious problem for the 
psychologist. 

The West that Ataturk admires is the West of the tech- 
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nical instructor’, of the aeroplane, the macadamised road, 
she steam engine, the motor-car, the radio, and the jazz- 
rand. He found his country hampered in the Great War 
with no proper system of communications. That lack he 
is rapidly supplying. Before long the shrunken Turkey 
of the post-War age will have eflicient communications 
om the frontiers of Iran and Iraq to the Bosphorus. 
The economic future of Turkey is assured and a grateful 
country will acknowledge the debt it owes to Ataturk. 

As I looked at the statue of the “Father of the Turks’ 


? 


NIGHT 


UST before dark we had another puncture. We all 
got out. and Torgney drove the car slowly, on a 
fat tyre, back to a yurt which we had passed half a miie 
iefore. The Mongols here were rather less friendly than 
yual, but they asked us in. We took the whee! off and 
Torgney and Arashi began to mend the puncture by the 
fre; it was too cold to do it outside. Owen and I 
squatted on dirty skins, and he gossiped with the owner 
ofthe yurt. Isat silent, wishing that I knew the language. 
The women emptied a basket of camel dung into the 
mud fireplace in the middle of the floor ; it always makes 
a cheerful, comforting noise as it rattles cut of the 
basket. Then they melted some snow in a big black pot 
and made tea. They crumbled the hard flakes of brick 
tea over the boiling water and poured in milk and added 
salt. Then it was ladled into tall brass pots standing 
inthe ashes, and served in birchwood bowls. The bowls 
they cleaned by spitting in them and drying them on the 
sheepskin sleeves with which they also wiped their noses. 
The tea was very good. 

Presently the tyre was finished. Now you could see 
stars through the round hole in the felts which serves as 
chimney and window ; we had many miles to go, we did 
not know the way, and it was clearly wise to stay where 
we were that night. The others wanted to stay; one 
night journey had already ended disastrously, with the 
carina gully and a 24-hour fast for us. But I was 
impatient to get back to Peking, whence I wanted to start 
onalong journey on a certain date ; and the others were 
very nice, pretending that they didn’t care either way. 
So we got into the car and started off, with me feeling 
guilty. 

The night was cold and moonless. Our course lay a 
little north, or according to some a little south, of west. 
Our guide was a foolish, aged, syphilitic Mongol, bowed 
almost in a hoop by disease ; his only technique was to 
guess, to guess again, and at last to stop and listen for 
the barking of dogs. Then he would follow the sound to 
an encampment and ask the way. It might have worked 
all right if there had been more encampments ; there 
were very few. 

Isat in front with Torgney and we steered roughly by 
the stars. Torgney is a Swede. He drives with great 
dash, but has only one eye. We bumped erratically over 
the iron-hard ground, going very much at random. Hills 
presented themselves. and we climbed up them; we 
struggled through tussocks in the hollows. A case of 
petrol slipped its moorings on the running board, but we 
did not find out about that till later. Presently we had 
another puncture. 

We mended it and went on. Our eyes were tired. The 
radiator, which leaked, boiled madly when we stopped 
ind turned the engine off. The world was silent and 
empty under the stars. The guide’s optimism, which 
had long ceased to convince, now ceased even to annoy. 
We drove on in a sort of stupor. 

At 3 o'clock in the morning, much to our surprise, we 


I wondered if Ataturk ever has time to think of the 
spiritual future of his people. Quick transport, a well- 
drilled army, a patriotic youth instructed in the glories of 
its country are no substitute for a living Faith. Ataturk is 
not the first, nor will he be the last, who has sought to 
create a civilisation in which there is no place for God, 
but the divine spark in man cannot be thus easily 
quenched. One day it will burst into flame on the shores of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the home of three of the 
great Faiths of mankind. 


RIDE 


FLEMING 


arrived. Our head-lights picked up the low white walls 
of the deserted mission station at Gol Chagan; we let 
the water out of the radiator and went in. We were too 
tired to sleep, and for a long time we sat on the wooden 
k’ang, talking and laughing and drinking tea. When the 
others went to sleep I read a lot of articles in some old 
copies of The Atlantic Monthly. The Atlantic Monthly 
usually puts you under pretty soon, but in the end I 
only got about two hours’ sleep. 

Early next morning we put a pan of hot ccals under the 
car and thawed the engine. But she was slower than ever 
starting, and it was after midday when at last we lashed 
our luggage on and got away. We were bound for a 
Swedish mission station 40 miles further west. The car 
ran beautifully down the naked valley for two miles, but 
as soon as we began to climb she coughed, spluttered, and 
stopped. No petrol was getting to the engine. 

We took the carburettor down and fiddled about with 
it; but none of us knew anything about cars, and it was 
painful handling the metal on account of the cold. We 
turned the car round and pushed her downhill ; still she 
would not start. We came to the conclusion that the 
petrol we had bought in Dolon Nor was mostly water ; 
so we walked back to Gol Chagan and burgled one of the 
yurts in which the absent lady missionary kept her stores, 
We did the actual burgling rather well, but we took the 
wrong stuff without knowing it; we took kerosene 
instead of petrol. Then we walked back to the car, 
poured the kerosene into the tank, and_ effectually 
scotched our chances of escape. It was very perplexing, 
at the time. 

We walked back again to Gol Chagan (it was now 
almost dark) and got three cows and some rope. The 
cows almost burst, but in the end we towed the car back 
inside the compound, let the water out of the radiator, 
and went indoors. 

It was annoying, especially for me, who was (as 
usual) in a hurry. The only thing to do was to send a 
Mongol on a pony to the next mission station and hire 
their car. But we had an idea—I forget why—that those 
missionaries were away on a Visit, and I said that I would 
go with the Mongol ; then, if the missionaries were indeed 
away. I would be within two days’ ride of “ Duke ” 
Larson’s camp, where I knew I could get a car to take 
me down to the railway at Kalgan. I felt rather bad 
about leaving the others potentially marooned for 
several days, but they agreed that it was a good plan, 
seeing how pressed I was for time. 

The Mongol, a very bulbous centaur because of his 
sheepskins, rode into the compound at two o’clock in 
the morning. He had a white pony, and led a bay for me. 
It was very cold. The stirrup-irons would only admit the 
toes of my felt boots; I was swaddled in a Soviet Army 
greatcoat, with a fur coat from Barga on top of that, 
so one could not do much vaulting into the saddle. Snow 
was falling, stringing obliquely across the ray of Owen's 
electric torch ; his voice and Torgney’s came out of the 
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darkness behind it, wishing me good luck.. The Mongol 
kicked his pony in the ribs and we rode out of the com- 
pound westward. ; 

We took a short cut through the hills, but even so 
it was over 100 //, or about 35 miles, to the mission 


Station. We did it in seven hours. It was a funny 
ride. Starlight is the most treacherous of lights, and 


the wild frozen country was all a kind of dark mirage. 
You could judge no distance, identify no object. We rode 
fast. Rocks and tufts of scrub were like creatures 
crouching in our path. As we went swiftly past some 
seemed to leap at us, some to glide swiftly away, some 
to wriggle into the hard earth and disappear, Nothing 
was certain, nothing real, except the horse between your 
legs and the chafing wooden saddle. 

Once or twice, when we rode by an encampment, great 
dogs came tearing through the darkness and bayed us on 
our way for a mile or so, Otherwise everything was silent, 
exeept for the urgent drumming of the horses’ hoofs. 
Sometimes the stars were hidden by clouds, but neither 
pony stumbled. 

1 had started dog-tired, after two hard days on only 
two hours’ sleep. Before long the world became a fitful, 
rushing blur. It was impossible to keep my eyes open. 
The Mongol must have seen me swaying in the saddle ; 
he took the head-rope of my pony, and after that it was 
better. For the rest of the ride I was never more than 
half awake. It was an effort, in my more conscious 
moments, to remember what I was doing and, more par- 
ticularly, who the Mongol was. Sometimes I dreamed; 


HE attainment of what is virtually swaraj for 
India brings into bold relief the plight of. that 
pathetic figure—so little known to the inhabitants of 
these islands—the Anglo-Indian. Tle is our poor and 
unwanted relation. For the past few years he has been 
watching his English cousins forsake a country in which 
few fortunes are now to be made. But he himself remains 
in India, for India is his home. And so the passing of 
the British raj rouses in him conflicting emotions of 
pride and resentment—pride, because he is the inheritor 
of ereat traditions; resentment, because he never 
deserved to be treated like one of the “ untouchables ” 
of a ruling race. 

In this country the Anglo-Indian is seldom seen, 
and, therefore, seldom understood, There is a pestilent 
notion that he inherits and displays the vices of the 
two from This is to judge 
him from the worst specimens of his community. It is 
true that the product of some sordid affair, hastily 
eonducted within the shadow of the Bombay docks 
between an inebriated seaman and a low-caste Indian 
woman, is incorporated in the ranks of the <Anglo- 
Indians. It is true also that the once celebrated double 
murder at Agra is not the only misdeed which stains 
the record of the community. But these criminals 
are no more typical of the Anglo-Indian community 
than the Englishman who gives way to drink is typical 
ef the race which established, and in the fullness of 
time transferred, its authority in India. 


races which he descends. 


More often than not, the mixed ancestry of the Anglo- 
Indian can be traced to days when Englishmen saw no 
social or biological error in the marriage of European 
with Indian. In the days of the East India Company 
many Englishmen went out to India before they had 
reached the age of twenty, and, since they did not return 
until they had completed some fifteen or twenty years 
o! their service, it was natural that they should marry 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 
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but it was never total oblivion, and the Mongol can 
into all my dreams. Once he was my house-mastey a 
school, and once he was the Councillor of the Sone 
Embassy in Peking. In both characters he spoke to “4 
It was very odd. 

When I finally came to it was -dawn, and snow Wine 
falling again. We got off and walked to rest the horses: 
but my legs were out of control and I stumbled about a 
if I was drunk. We were in open country now and an 
the main road ; a broad ribbon of deep ruts, made by Oy. 
carts in the summer, wriggled endlessly over the yelloy 
grasslands. Coming out of that unreal night felt jij, 
coming out of another world, a world that one Would 
never return to. 

At last we sighted the buildings of the mission statioy 
huddled and desolate. The kind Swedes, whom we hai 
visited a week before, were at breakfast. When they hai 
got over their surprise they told me that they had con, 
back from their visit the day before ; that of course yo 
could have their car; that they would go straight oye 
and tow our own car here. That ride, like most of th: 
things I do, had been to no purpose. 

But I did not.care. Half an hour later I was alone jn, 
small warm room, hung with texts in an obscurely comic 
language. I had a copy of King Solomon’s Mines, the 
only secular work on the premises. I lay down. It was 
a splendid moment. Now at last one could sleep, sleep, 
sleep. But not just yet; one more chapter, and jt 
would be sweeter still. One more chapter, one more.,, 

Rider Haggard had no chance. 












































women of the country. The wealthier and more fortunate 
eventually returned to England with their wives ani 
children, and today Indian blood may lurk unsw. 
pectingly in people who take pride in their Anglo-Saxon 
* purity.” But a very much higher rate of mortaiity 
was then prevailing among Englishmen in India and 
their families assumed almost mid-Victorian dimensions, 
so that many <Anglo-Indian children had no chance 
of reaching England. A century ago this did not matter. 
Mixed blood involved no stigma, and as the person! 
of the East India Company improved, the more anyious 
was the young Englishman to consider the antecedents 
of his Indian bride. The English and Indian ancestry 
of the Anglo-Indian are often alike impressive. That 
the Anglo-Indian should become the ally of his English 
cousin was taken for granted, and the more the British 
raj took shape, the more assured was the Anglo-Indian 
of his right to occupy a safe, though subservient, post 
in the administration. The brilliant Dalhousie spon- 
sored the first Indian railway, and as the railway system 
progressed the Government agreed that it should provide 
a privileged source of employment for Anglo-Indians . 
Heneeforward Anglo-Indian children grew up_ to be 
signalmen, ticket-collectors and booking clerks, whil 
more lucrative and responsible posts were still open to 
those who were of proved ability. 
Unfortunately for the Anglo-Indian, 
prejudice against colour proved to be one of the majt 
consequences of the Indian Mutiny itself, a shamelil 
episode in British Indian history. The countenance 0 
mixed marriages ceased abruptly. For more than thitty 
vears the governing English class remained arrogaltt 
and exclusive, even showing a brutal contempt for 4 
Viceroy—Lord Ripon—who believed that an Indian 
magistrate was fully qualified to try European offenders. 
Krom this new and uncompromising — prejudice the 
Anglo-Indian could not hope to eseape. 
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But even in the worst days of European exclusiveness 
there was always @ body of Englishmen who appreciated 
the worth and the loyalty of the Anglo-Indian community. 
They knew how unselfish is the work of the fifteen hundred 

- Anglo-Indian women who are members of the nursing 
rofession in India, and they knew that the young men 
of the community form the backbone of the auxiliary 
forces of India. They have worked unceasingly to 
yromote the welfare and education of their poor relations 
and they have maintained admirable schools in the face 
of almost insuperable financial difficulties. They have 
won co-operation from nearly all fair-minded Englishmen, 
go that in post-War Bombay there were few members of the 
European community who did not believe it to be both their 
-duty and their privilege to assist the cause of Anglo- 
Indian education by annual or monthly subscriptions. 

Even now the Anglo-Indian receives no complete 
emancipation, for freedom from the humiliating conse- 
quences of the colour prejudice is accompanied by the 
loss of his former economic privileges. His place in the 
Government services, and particularly in the railways, is 
attacked by competitive Indianisation, so that—in the 
words of the Simon Report—* the problems raised by 
the difficulties of Anglo-Indians are not so much constitu- 
tional as economic.” Because these problems are 
economie we have been tempted to apply the old methods 

of laisser faire and to leave them for the rulers of the new 
India to solve. Today the young Anglo-Indian is 
compelled to compete with Indians who hold degrees, 
and while the mental development of the young Indian 
often stops at the degree stage. the young Anglo-Indian, 
like a young Anglo-Saxon undistinguished at school and 
the University, slowly advances to a better proportioned 

In the long run he may fulfil the promise 

But when competitive Indianisation 


maturity. 
that is in him. 





gives pride of place to the holder of an Indian degree, 


~ which is a test of slickness rather than character, what. 


chance has the young Anglo-Indian against the increasing 
impoverishment of his community? And poverty in 
India is squalor. 

We have left our poor relation in India with his economic 
difficulties unsolved. While the population of India is 
increasing at the cataclysmic rate of three millions ‘x 
year, the population of the Anglo-Indian community ‘is 
almost stationary. The federal India of: the future will 
embrace less than one hundred thousand Anglo-Indians ; 
but already Anglo-Indians outnumber Europeans in the 
Indian States, and if we exclude from our reckoning the 
sixty thousand British troops and their dependents, we 
find that even in British India Anglo-Indians outnumber 
Europeans. They may be the last remaining witness to 
the once mighty British raj, and so; like the Anglo-Irish, 
they may acquire a social prestige in an alien country. 
But, unlike the Anglo-Irish, they have never been a landed 
and invariably poverty undermines _ prestigé. 
There is a danger that the population of the community 
will shrink and that it will gradually lose its separate 
identity—a process that will bring untold hardship to 
long-suffering Anglo-Indian families. Their valiant 
leader, Sir Henry Gidney, is now a knight, and the old 
stigma of mixed origin is thus ostensibly removed. But 
it is not very easy for the Anglo-Indian to believe in his 
heart that the passing of the British raj will mean a new 
era of social justice and opportunity. He cannot escape 
the conclusion that he has been the victim of shabby 
treatment. Let us hope that the new rulers of India will 
summon to their aid his undoubted gifts of integrity, 
courage and character, for upon the degree of enlighten- 
ment which is to prevail in the new India the future of the 
Anglo-Indian vitally depends, 


class, 


FROM THAMES TO TAGUS 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


OUR north-country steam-rollers sailed with us from 
the Thames to the Tagus—a solid and, as it proved, 

a not unfitting introduction to the Portugal of 1935. 
Yor everywhere, as we travelled northwards to Oporto, 
aud thence wound our way through the rocky Douro 
valley, roads were being made—or remade. A hundred 
niles from Lisbon we came upon a Kentish roller, care- 
fully tended and still at work, that might have been 
the grandmother of those that sponsored our first arrival. 
But an English traveller needs. less introduction to 
Portugal than to most foreign countries. This is not 
because Portugal. as all the world knows, is our oldest 
iliv. having made her first trade treaty with us before 
the thirteenth century was out, and confirmed an alliance 
by the Treaty of Windsor in 1386. An Englishman finds 
in Portugal much else to put him at his ease. In her 
great Abbey of Batalha he stands by the tomb of Philippa 
of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s daughter, whose effigy lies 
hand in hand with that of her husband, King John I, 
He built the abbey in fulfilment of a vow made on the 
eve of his defeat of Castile, and one of its two architects, 
Huguete, is traditionally believed to have been an 
Englishman. Near by is the tomb of Philippa’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator, whose inspiration counted 
for much in the Portuguese thrust to Empire. Sud- 
lenly, too, the traveller finds himself in the village of 
Torres Vedras. looking up at the fort of St. Vincent, 
that was a key position in Wellington’s lines, or reading 
it yellowed ink, on the table of the Factory House in 
Oporto, a detailed list of the officers of the 3rd Battalion 
of the Guards. who enjoyed its hospitality in March of 
1813. Here, in the Quinta de Monserrate, William Beck- 


ford stayed. There, in the English cemetery at Lisbon, 
Fielding lies buried, in the “ cold tomb” that Borrow 
kissed in the early days of his Peninsular wanderings a 
century ago this autumn. Today, on the quays of 
Oporto, English coal is being unloaded in baskets borne 
on the heads of women. On the opposite bank, pipes of 
port wine, shipped by English firms, are being brought 
down on ox-carts from the wine lodges of Vila Nova de 
Gaia and loaded for a world market. My own last view 
of Portugal was of stevedores, working through the day 
into the small hours of the morning, in midstream of the 
Tagus, to load boxes of fruit and of sardines, crates of 
cork and barrels of resin for shipment to Liverpool. 

Here and there, too, as he journeys, an Englishman 
finds in Portugal, preserved like creatures in amber, 
fragments of a bygone life, that was once the life of 
England. He may see, as he travels, girls with bunches 
of gleaming flax at the waist, going to and fro in a cottage 
garden as they spin flax to cord and cord to rope—such 
surely, as in Shakespeare's time were : 

“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones.” 

For a few pence an Oporto waterman will row him in 
«a wherry from bank to bank of the Douro, as once the 
watermen carried his forefathers on the Thames. On 
the beach at Ovar, in a community still reputed to be 
of Phoenician blood, he will look up at the high curved 
prows of great galleys. shaped for the Atlantic rollers, 
which forty men, working cight to the oar at four great 
sweeps, still take out to the fishing. Here surely are the 
inherited lines of the very ship in which the grave Tyrian 
vovaged, when on this coast he undid his corded bates 
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before the cyes of those “shy traflickers, the dark 
Iberians.” In such- boats. as these .the, Phoenicians must 
have travelled when they visited the English shore. 

No visitor to Portugal, however, will long need the 
support of such associations. We were fortunate, no 
doubt, in that a car was at our disposal which covered 
over a thousand miles of good Portuguese highways 
during our ten days ashore. I was fortunate, too, in 
having as my companions an accomplished Portuguese 
speaker and a cinema expert with two cameras and an 
ample supply of film. He, who threads a countryside 
behind the cager eyes of a movie camera, sces it with an 
intensity denied to the less purposeful traveller. We 
were lucky that in the last moment of our visit we caught 
the first day of the vintage in the Upper Douro. But:a 
more leisurely traveller need miss nothing that we saw 
upon our journey, and would gain much by a greater 
leisure to study the clustering antiquities of Portugal 
from the museums and galleries of Lisbon to the Moorish 
castles and mediaeval abbeys and ecighteenth-century 
churches of the Portuguese villages and little towns. 

Yet our few September days in Portugal left the mind 
of each of us rich in pictures—of gaily kerchiefed women 
sorting out in the Lisbon market the fish which they had 
gathered from the incoming boats and bearing it away 
in baskets, nobly poised upon their heads, to be sold up 
and down the town; of women again, gathered like an 


SS 
army on the silt that faces the willow-lined bank of t] 
Mondego, to do the washing of a city, the “ lavadeirg . 
of Coimbra, famed even in Portuguese verse ; of the nf 
windmills that line the ridges behind the westeuame 
coast of Europe, their sails set to catch the Atlan 
winds ; of donkeys and ox-wagons, for ever passing z 
the roads; of countrymen and countrywomen everywher 
at work throughout the hours of daylight, threshing th 
bean crop with flails, raking over the maize on the drvine 
floor, carrying home from the fields hay for the Winter 
and from the woods pine branches for fuel ; and of Wes 
everywhere gathered at the fountain and CaITYINg hon 
water on their heads. The farmhouse roofs were lined 
with ripening pumpkins. The figs were being picked ay) 
laid to dry in the sun. The olives were ripening for thej: 
Jate autumn harvest. In a vineyard of the Upper Doyy, 
women, singing as they worked, were gathering th, 
grapes. Boys took their filled baskets from them ayy 
poured the grapes into taller baskets that men carrie, 
down the terraced hill te the wine press in the ‘ lagar,” 
From the crowded background of Portugal's daily 
living there emerges the impression of a country moder. 
ising itself by no imported canons but by the inspiratio, 
of its own qualities. One recognises in its people, tha 
everywhere mect the stranger with faces of a withdraw, 
but never of a disdainful interest, as sterling a blend oj 
good sense and native courtesy as is to be found in Europe, 


WHAT CHINESE ART HAS TO TEACH 


By W. W. WINKWORTH 


W" are at present debarred from writing articles 
about the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington 
House specifically ; but as everyone knows it is going 
to be opened on November 27th, we can hardly avoid, 
in any estimate of Chinese art, asking ourselves, from 
our general knowledge of the subject (for inspection of 
the collections has not been permitted before the opening 
day), what we are likely to see there; and how Chinese 


art, as there represented, is likely to strike us. Shall 
we, for instance, see really great works of art? Are 


there such things as Chinese masterpieces, except in 
porcelain and jade ? Is it really true that if you serateh 
#2 Chinaman you find a Tartar? But more serious and 
interesting questions are also likely to occur to us. 

We study the history of our own arts not only to help 
us to practise them and enjoy pictures and music better, 
but also for the purpose of getting to know ourselves. 
That is, we study art, and especially the more ancient 
arts of Europe, from the point of view of anthropology. 
We may not all know we are anthropologists ; but 
many of us who do not read the scientific journals of 
that study realise that our interest not only in the 
remains of prehistoric man, but in relies of past civilisa- 
tions such as that of Ur of the Chaldees or of the Romans, 
is really simply an interest in man’s past —in other words, 
anthropology, in the general sense of that word. Most 
people who have heard of Chinese art know that it is 
rightly credited with great antiquity. What is known 
about the past of China ? For an answer, I must refer to 
The Way and Its Power, the most important book from 
a historical point of view, and quite the most fascinating 
for the general reader, that has appeared in recent vears. 
In the Introduction to this, Mr. Waley quotes two 
passages from the Chinese classics ; the first is from the 
Book of History, describing an incident which probably 
occurred about 1000 B.c. He uses it to represent the 
outlook of that early phase of human development when 
omens and sacrifices were some of mankind’s chief pre- 
occupations. He then quotes a passage from Mencius, 
written about 225 B.c., to represent the fully-developed, 


civilised attitude of the philosopher. He says, of the first 
passage : 

“Into this outlook there enters no notion of actions or feelings 
that are good in themselves. People of the tenth century Be. 
would assuredly have been at a complete loss to understand what 
Mencius, in the second half of the third century B.c., meant by 
his passionate and moving plea for the theory that man is by 
nature good,” 

It is unnecessary, of course. to add that there are a larg 
number of people in Europe in the twentieth century 
who would also be at a complete loss to understand it; 
but that fact is not the essential. ‘* Under the thinnest 
vencer of homo indusirialis, lie endless strata of barbarity.” 
The scratched European may reveal something just as 
bad as the proverbial Tartar. What we are interested in 
is not seratching the Chinese (God forbid), but in 
scratching the soil of China. We have got finds thai 
represent both the types of moral outlook symbolised 
by the passages Mr. Waley quotes, and we have got 
them in remarkable profusion. The very earliest Chinese 
art has been compared by Prof. Sirén, in his History ol 
the subject, to that of the Maya people of ancient Central 
America. We have in both, we feel, the remains of an 
age of sacrifices and omens ; we look in vain for anything 
that may seem to reflect the passion and the humanity 
of a Mencius. Yet we need go no nearer our own day 


than the second century B.c. to find an entirely new’ 


gentleness and restraint. a civilised and delicate style 
where the menacing and compressed thunder-patter 
spirals of early art have acquired the beauty and syn- 
metry, the slightness and strength, of watch-springs. 
That real strength does not terrify is a civilised theory; 
it is the theory of The Way and Its Power, written about 
240 n.c. The art of this period and the centuries whieh 
just precede and follow it is perhaps the chief focus of interest 
at the present not only among archacologists, but als 
among collectors of Chinese objects, all over Europe. The 
collecting of Chinese things is an international preoccup® 
tion. Perhaps even now, through the medium of early 
Chinese Art, the serenity of Taoist political theory is infil 
trating into England, France and Germany. Was not Dn 
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Kimmel, one of the chief authorities on the subject, 

moted to high office under the Nazi Government ? 
ag the Crown Prince of Sweden an adherent ? 
Really, such is the zeal that the subject inspires that 
pefore long we shall all be seriously recognising the 
Swastika as, archacologically speaking, derived from the 
Yin and Yang symbols; and perhaps Herr Hitler's 


successor will be referred to as The Sage! 


The extraordinary coincidence by which the situation in 
China at this exciting period, about the third century B.c., 
reflects the state of modern Europe makes the art of 
the time, and still more the literature and the political 
shilosophy, of such unmistakably topical interest that I 
am quite serious in saying that I think Early Chinese art 
may come to have quite a unique interest for the Germanic 
reoples, as perhaps showing the first existing examples 
of what one branch of the Northern stream of art 
could do. The same artistic impulse that produced 
the Oseberg ship never died out in Europe. We share here, 
with the Chinese, a common heritage, for we now know 
that Chinese art is far more “ Northern” than “ Eastern ” ; 
and, as a fervent admirer of Northern, and especially 
German, art, I always feel that, painting apart, the 
best phases of European design, the most original and 
native to Northern Europe, have been German; the 
Baroque and Rococo, for instance, which we are now at 
last beginning to see are no more essentially frivolous 
than the music of Mozart, are in the opinion of many 
scholars not (in their most significant developments) 
Latin movements at all. After all, the Latins have got 
Poussin and Cézanne ; they can afford to leave us some- 
thing ! 

I maintain that Chinese art can only be rightly under- 
stood in connexion with our own, and that to look at 
Chinese objects with eyes untrained by Diirer, Bosch, by 
the Dutch draughtsmen and sketchers of the seventeenth 
century, is to miss its significance. That is why I think 
London, one of the traditional meeting-grounds of Latin 
and Nordic cultures, appropriately succeeds Berlin, 
another of those traditional meeting-grounds (it is un- 
necessary to remind our readers of Frederick and Sans 
Souci) as a centre for a Chinese exhibition. Perhaps 
Chinese art will end by teaching us to admire our own as 
never before ; perhaps these lacquer and jade will lead us 
to look with other eyes at the porcelain of early Meissen, 
with its slender human figures so reminiscent of the grace- 
ful Chinese of the Han period, and so unlike the pig-tailed, 
moon-faced type we have got used to thinking of. In- 
deed, in my own case this has happened already ; I had 
begun, before the Berlin Chinese exhibition of 1929, to 
see in various phases of European art something to which 
the Far Kast alone would, I think, have opened my eyes ; 
the silver-work, for instance, of Rembrandt's friend, 
Lutma, and its Augsburg ancestors ; the designs of Juste- 
Auréle Meissonier, the metal work of Caffieri. Nor jis 
“over-elaboration,” so called, the only thing the Chinese 
can teach one to see into better; truly they have “ given 
us Simplicity to look at, given us the Uncarved block to 
hold,” as The Way and Its Power says. 

We got to like the Chinese originally by laughing at 
them. If we had originally been forced to be solemn about 
them, the miracle of our present appreciation would never 
have occurred. When I hear of Hitler organising an 
exhibition for the mockery of modern German art, of the 
quaint Klee, for instance, when I see humorous comments 
in the daily Press on the work of English artists of the 
London Group whom I admire, such as Rodrigo Moynihan 
and Geoffrey Tibble, I console myself with remembering 
the phrase attributed to Frith, the painter of “ Derby 
Day” in the National Gallery: ‘“ The Pre-Raphaelites 
‘an ne more be considered to be engaged in real painting 
than the Chinese.” 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


A* author wrote to a paper lately protesting—as 
authors will—against certain epithets used by a 
reviewer about his book. The epithets seemed to me not 
displeasing, but they had somehow struck home. One was 
“luscious,” a word, it seems, politer to fruit than to 
books ; anyhow, it rankled. What, reviewers may (or 
may not) enquire, are the adjectives that are safe to 


please those delicate creatures, authors? Intelligent, 
interesting. amusing, witty, powerful, learned, wise, 
exciting, beautiful, remarkable—any or all of these 


should be safe, if used in a moderate and apparently 
discriminating manner. Flattery over-gross sometimes 
annoys; it not only makes the author feel and look 
foolish, but makes other reviewers take revenge by 
hearty efforts to redress the balance. A moderate, a 
reasonable, a delicate flattery, spiced with criticism, is 
what an author should want ; he would wish his crities 
to think his book just a little better, but not much, than 
it is. He likes it to be praised for the qualities that he 
believes it to have, not for others. Does he _ believe 
himself to be modern ? He does not care to be admired 
for his traditionalism. Is he conservative? He would 
not be hailed as new-fangled. Has he a serious purpose ? 
He resents being regarded as a gay and frothy bubble. 
Does he attempt this last ? He is bitterly vexed to be 
taken seriously. Is he of a shy and retiring disposition. 
desiring comments on his book but not on himself ? Then 
he shudders at personal remarks, whether hostile or 
friendly, at assumptions of intimacy, and at flattery laid 
on with (as we say) a trowel. But at hostility he shudders 
more, with whatever lesser tool it may be laid on; he 
will discern it in a trice, even though applied with 
a fine camel’s-hair brush. Too little flattery or too 
much—it is a nice question for the coy and hard-to- 
please author. 

Then there are all those ambiguous phrases that imply 
that his book is apt rather for presenting to others than 
for retaining: it is “an ideal gift-book,” “a perfect 
present.” And there are the various suggestions as to the 
receptacle most suitable for placing the thing in, such as 
“the bookshelf in the spare bedroom” (many authors, 
remembering what they themselves put here, are inclined 
to take this amiss). Or “on the same shelf with...” 
(this is a useful phrase, which may be completed so as 
either to gratify or wound). “Onthe drawing-room table ”’ 
appeals to the snobbish author. (“My book was on 
every table, and almost on every toilet.”” Gibbon boasted, 
in his usual rather doubtful taste.) “* In the waste-paper 
basket,” or “‘ in the kitchen fire ” will definitely annoy ; 
while “ the shelf by vour bed ” is, I think, kindly meant. 
Authors are kittle creatures, and you may break their 
hearts (temporarily only, for they are resilient) with a 
thoughtless or a well-placed blow from club, rapier, or 
even trowel; or vou may delight them with the applica- 
tion of soft and pleasing soap. You may be sure that 
very few of them are, whatever they may pretend, any 
more indifferent to what is said of them than you are 
yourself. They have often enough boasted indifference ; 
like Shelley, they “feel only a slight disgust, and a 
sort of wonder that they [reviewers] presume to 
write my name”; or “I am there sitting where he 
[the reviewer] durst not soar.” It is noticeable that 
these professions of detachment, both in past ages and 
now, are normally embodied in letters of passionate 
protest to editors. 

The attitude struck by Gibbon is perhaps the model 
one. “* Next Thursday I shall be delivered to the World, 
for whose inconstant and malicious levity I am coolly 
but firmly prepared.” That is the stuff, 
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AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


By the WARDEN OF ALL SOULS 


HE future of freedom is the greatest question before 
the world. 
seemed open to serious doubt that the world was advanc- 
ing towards a wider and greater freedom. 
progress. We see in many countries not only the denial 
of much that has been regarded ‘as essential to freedom, 
but the rise of a rival view of the State and of what is the 
good life for the citizen. It is important that we should 


be quick to recognise the positive achievements of the 


authoritarian States, even if they seem to deny some of the 
fundamental aspects of liberty. But we must keep true 
our sense of values and of perspective. 
freedom has to be restated and its content more fully 
explained. These articles are written to draw attention 
to the different aspects of the many-sided problem of 
freedom and to help towards a restatement in the light 
of modern conditions. 

Our first step should be to consider again the nature of 
frecdom and of authority. I should define freedom as the 
opportunity to live the good life. This implies the right 
to self-development. But there is more than a right. 
Freedom requires not only the conditions which enable 
freedom to be realised, but also the will of the individual 
to be free. Authority, on the other hand, is the right and 
the power of the State or society to create and maintain 
{the conditions necessary to the good life, and to control 
ithe exercise of individual or group freedom in the interests 
Jot the whole community. 

Let us see what each of these concepts involves. The 
nature of freedom can be seen more clearly if we state, 
however briefly, those rights which are necessary to the 
good life of man. The classical definition of the rights of 
man was the right to life, liberty, property and happiness. 
There are no absolute rights. All rights are conditional. 
As Mazzini put it to the workmen of Italy —** Every right 


you have can only spring from a duty fulfilled.” Rights 
involve duties. But there are degrees of control. Freedom 


of thought and of speech, and freedom of association for 
social and spiritual life, should not be subject to the same 
degree of control as is necessary in the case of the right 
to property and matcrial goods limited in quantity. 

In the first instance there are three rights which are 
fundamental to freedom. First, there is the right of free 
speech. If this is denied, the very breath of freedom is 
gone. Second, there is the right of association. This is 
the right to join, or not to join, with others for the purpose 
of developing our good life. Just as freedom of speech 
includes freedom of the Press, so in freedom of association 
we have the right of men to join for worship or for social 
purposes—to associate in Church or trade union, or in 
whatever form of association contributes to the good 
individual or common life. Third, there is the right of the 
individual to choose where he will live, with whom he 
will associate, whether he will remain in or depart from 
a State. 


All these rights are essential to the good life. If a State 


denies them it is impossible to realise the conditions 


Only a few years ago it would not have 


The past 
fifteen years have given a rude shock to this view of 


The nature of 


which make for the good life of the individual and the 
good socicty. The right to property is different jy 
character. Material goods being limited, the right of the 
individual thereto must be conditioned by the right of 
other individuals to have a proper share in them ag 
necessary to good living. Hence the great development 
of the State in controlling property and its distributioy 
is a moral development, and we sec in good States a typo. 
fold movement, on the one hand towards greater liberty 
of thought, of association and of movement, and, on the 
other hand, towards greater exercise of authority over the 
material rights, the property and the essential physical 
requirements which should be secured to all members of 
socicty. 

This brings us to two further rights: the right to 
work and the right to leisure. It is not freedom if the 
conditions are absent which enable a man to exercise 
his powers of earning a living and of contributing to 
the well-being of the community. The right to work 
is a fundamental part of freedom, and a state of society 
which allows freedom of speech, freedom of moyement, 
freedom of association, and which yet docs not provide 
the conditions in which the members can all in some 
measure enjoy the right to work, fails to secure the 
full measure of freedom. 

And related t. the right to work is the right to Icisure. 
Freedom requires the conditions which cnable the 
members of society to distribute the burdens and to share 
the opportunities ‘of life so that all can enjoy both work 
and leisure. We are faced today with the problem of 
distribution—better distribution of work and_ better 
distribution of leisure as well as better distribution 
of the material products of the world. The concept then 
of freedom includes freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, freedom of movement, the right to work, 
the right to leisure. These are the hall-marks of the good 
socicty. 

Authority, 
will and power 


on the other hand, is the exercise of the 
of the community towards securing 
this freedom. We cannot secure freedom except through 
\the exercise of authority directed towards realising 
the good of the whole community. The development of 
our human society is guided by great principles of right. 
We believe that society has in it the urge to realise that 
which is right, and that, though slowly, we are finding 
our way towards an organised socicty which, despite 
all difficulties, is not limited to the local or the national, 
but ultimately reaches out to the international good; 
and that the ordering of this socicty involves authority 
and also freedom, Authority can only be safely used if 


lit is based on freedom. The world more and more is ruled 


jby consent, and consent is the reconciliation of free lon 

and authority. There are grim struggles along the road, 
struggles which in a very large measure arise from 
the inequality of freedom, from the state of the “ haves” 
and the “ have-nots.” But as society, by the exereise of 
its authority and by its free discussion and free assent, 
moves towards a greater equality of freedom, the dangers 
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o freedom and to authority grow less, and we 
coe the two in their true relationship one to the other. 

; The great lesson that we have to take to heart is that 
not have freedom except in a well-organised 
community and that there is no essential contradiction 
het ween authority and freedom. Freedom requires the 
mile of law. The more the individual is free to exercise 
his powers. while subordinating his individual interests 
sood of the community as a whole, the more truly 


roth t 


\we can 


to the 


PERSONAL 


‘ 


are we realising what is freedom and what is authority. 
What then of the rights of minorities? It has been 
happily said that the only right of a minority is to convince 
the majority. That is an inalienable right in the good 
State. But the right of the minority involves also the 
obligation to accept the decision of the majority. Such 
is the freedom of democracy which reason and experience 
prove to be just. There is the right to protest, and the 
duty to obey. 


FREEDOM 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


WISH to write upon a kind of freedom that comes 

near to our ordinary lives and habits. We may call 
it personal freedom, and I believe it to be peculiarly dis- 
tinctive of our race. 

For text I may take a favourite passage in an essay 
called “ The Character of a Trimmer,” by George Savile, 
First Marquess of Halifax, written about 250 years ago, 
in which he says : 

“For the Earth ot England, though perhaps inferior to many 
places abroad, to him” | that is to himself, called The Trimmer] “there 
isa Divinity in it. and he would rather dye than see a spire of English 
wrass trampled down by a Foreign Trespasser : He thinketh there 
area great many of his mind, for all plants are apt to taste of the 
Soyl in which they grow, and we that grow here have a root that 
produceth inusa stalk ot English juice, which is not to be changed 
by grafting or foreign, itusron, 

That stalk of English juice was undoubtedly the resolve 
i preserve our personal freedom, and the foreign infusion 
that he feared was the transmission of French blood into 
our English system. But for French blood we might 
now more justly fear the transmission of German, Italian, 
or Russian biood, since of that we have now the greater 
need for apprehension. 

The old saying that there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor is still, unfortunately, true, but that 
is mainly owing to the inequality of poverty which cannot 
afford solicitor or counsel, or to the want of education 
which is puzzled by legal and obsolete phrases. Working 
people are nearly always afraid of a policeman, however 
kindly disposed he may be and helpful in protecting chil- 
dren among the increasing perils of the streets. But the 
Law is respected because our Judges are recognised as 
ebove suspicion. Even the voluntary Magistrates are 
respected for the same reasons, unless the charge involves 
motors, game. or landed property. But against petty 
regulations and the intrusions of the police into daily life 
our indignation grows. 

This difference between Law and petty regulations was 
illustrated when a soldier in the ranks once said to me, 
“Tllobey orders all right, but I can’t abide being badgered 
about! And again, when a Captain was fussing over 
keeping step and marching properly at ease, 1 heard his 
Colonel say, ** Don’t worry your men, Sir!” That stalk 
of English juice refuses to be worried or badgered about. 
Even during the Great War we found how difficult it was 
to enforce the irksome little restrictions of D.O.R.A. All 
plants taste of the soil in which they grow, and we English 
have grown in the soil of personal freedom, partly tradi- 
tional. partly won by centuries of struggle and victory 
gained only step by step. 

Contrast the taste of peoples who have grown upon a 
soil of despotism, suppression, or over-government. 
Even before the curse of Nazism fell upon Germany L have 
heen fined there for swimming across the Elbe “ at my 
own risk,” for taking a short cut over a corner of grass 
Which was “ most strictly forbidden,” dragged out of a 
railway carriage because the station-master had not put 
me in, and threatened with a sentry’s bayonet for enliven- 
ing a dull University street with song. 
of the atrocious crimes against personal freedom now habi- 


Tneed say nothing 


tually practised in many great European countries, where 
the head of a family may be kidnapped from his home at 
night and drafted away to some concentration camp, or 
voleanic island, or desolate region of ice, to remain un- 
known and unfriended, perhaps for vears or the remainder 
of his life, and that without charge or trial. It is amazing 
that even here in England there exist bands or parties 
capable of advocating similar tyrannies. 

In no kind of human society can absolute freedom exist, 
unless indeed we act upon the familiar paradox in the 
prayer to God “ Whose service is perfect freedom,” or 
upon Milton’s precept to “* follow virtue, she alone is free.” 
Even the ascetics of Indian caves and deserts, even St. 
Simeon seated for life on his solitary pillar, were dependent 
on others for some sort of offerings. Even the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth depends on temperature and other 
influences. When any two people live together one of 
them, or both, must cease to be absolutely free. So too, 
even in England, absolute freedom is continually checked 
by a system of rank and status as rigid as the caste system 
of India; and the grades of separation run right away 
down from royalty, through aristocracy, plutocracy, 
upper and middle classes, to skilled and unskilled manual 
workers and so to the “ deserving ” and “ undeserving ” 
poor, and families down and out. But even in my own 
long lifetime I have seen the lines of caste tyranny gradu- 
ally fade and sometimes become obliterated, especially 
between the aristocrats and the plutocrats where the in- 
termarriage of an heiress possessing breweries or coalpits 
with an indigent nobleman is not uncommon; and the 
habits of decency and behaviour learnt in an upper-class 
family by a domestic servant will sometimes raise her by 
marriage to one or even two grades above her original 
station. 

Kor the ordinary freedom in daily life a certain equality 
in knowledge and habits is essential, and I should trace 
the growing equality in both chiefly to the Elementary 
Schools and their teachers throughout the country—a 
class often overlooked in the doctrines of our sociologists. 
Great households 
common and less patriarchal than formerly, but the 


and manufacturing works are less 
feeling between employers and their workers or retainers 
rests on a basis of greater equality than fifty vears ago. 
So does the relation between parents and children. even 
in the rare cases when the children are 
doubt if any parents would now forbid a son of eighteen, 


numerous. I 


already an undergraduate, to smoke or dance, play 
cards or go to a theatre, as I was so strictly forbidden 
that every night for a week I evaded over the back 
gate to hear Irving in Hamlet, and have been hearing 
him in Hamlet ever since. 

The gulf fixed between the poor or uneducated and 
the rich, among whom I include the educated, still 
yawns wide. It is almost impassable, but not so keen!yv 
felt as fifty vears ago when, among the upper-middle 
classes, tke common word for workpeople was “* cads.” 
Clothes have always been a test of caste in all socicties, 
but I observe that the top-hat, which used to be the 
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“ 


distinction of the “ gentleman,” is fast disappearing, 
except among the little nestlings of snobbery. Men 
have not yet got rid of starch in shirts and collars, but 
trousers may fade away under the pressure of plus- 


fours which, however hideous, are one of ‘the few 
advantageous leavings of the War. Women’s dresses 


go up and down, but seem free and wholesome compared 
with last century’s layers of petticoats, tight waists and 
rectangular projections from the middle of the back. 
Indeed, I think the dress and interests and habits of 
women are the best signs of growth in our personal 
freedom. The Suffrage, so finely achieved, is but a symbol 


Sa. 
of freedom in other ways: especially in mental freed 

and the free intercourse now acknowledged hee . 
young men and young women. When I was in Yor. 
shire last year, I beheld with envy young men z 
maidens cycling out to the moors above Wharfedale 
groups or parties together, the girls dresse : 
like the men, with loose shirts, legs bare and hai 
blowing as it listed. There were scores of them 
full of life and joy and fearlessness, so that anyone 
might rejoice at the evidence of English freedom 
showing that the stalk of English juice is still flourishing 
well. , 


d in shorts 


THE LIMITS OF INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


By THE VERY REV. W. R. INGE 


“TF we want to resist the powers which threaten to 

suppress intellectual and individual. freedom, we 
must keep clearly before us what is at stake. Without 
such freedom there would have been no Shakespeare, no 
Gocthe, no Newton, no Faraday, no Pasteur, no Lister. 
Only men are free who can create the works which make 
life worth living.” So said Einstein two years ago. 
Slavery takes away half a man’s manhood, as Homer 
tells us. We all agree. But besides this appeal to 
experience, is there a natural right, or a divine law, which 
condemns tyranny and makes liberty the prerogative of 
every human being ? 

The Stoics said yes. ‘“ By the law of nature all men 
are born free,” Ulpian declares. The Church said yes. 
“We may obey the laws of the State only when they 
agree with the divine law; when they contradict divine 
and natural law, we must obey God alone.” So Origen ; 
and Thomas Aquinas lays down that “in the court of 
conscience there is no obligation to obey an unjust law.” 
Our lawyers said yes. “ The principal aim of society is 
to protect individuals in the enjoyment of those absolute 
rights which were vested in them by the immutable laws 
of nature.” (Blackstone in 1765.) The American rebels 
said yes. “It is self-evident that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
(Declaration of Independence, 1776.) The French Revolu- 
tionists proclaimed that “ property is an inviolable and 
sacred right.””. Tom Paine and Henry Maine were not so 
very far apart, after all. 

On the other side we have the doctrine of the God- 
State. ‘‘ Where the safety of the country is at stake, no 
consideration of justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, 
of honour or dishonour, can find a place. . . . To estab- 
lish a republic in a country where there are gentry, you 
must kill them all.” Macchiavelli’s Prince has come 
to life in our day, after a long incubation under the care 
of the Hegelians, German and English. Even Bosanquet 
says that “ the State cannot act within the relations of 
private life in which organised morality consists.” More 
reasonably, Gierke and Maitland have claimed that 
organisations within the State have a personality of 
their own—a doctrine which points towards syndic- 
alism. 

But though Cicero may be right when he says cor- 
ruptissima republica plurimae leges, the doctrine of 
non-intervention, which rested on the eighteenth-century 
dogma that a man has a right to do what he likes with 
his own, was breaking down when Mill wrote his great 
little book on Liberty. Mill, though he remains an 
individualist, explains that by liberty he means “ indi- 
vidual vigour and manifold diversity.” The test of a 
civilisation is the kind of men whom it produces; a 
race of eflicient automata would be of no use to anyone. 
A mechanised society cannot reform itself; nor is a 


revolution any remedy, when the people have one 
begun to trust to the government for everything. 

Since 1880 the old doctrine of laissez faire has falley 
into increasing discredit, in spite of the protests of 
Herbert Spencer, Auberon Herbert, and others. Spencer 
never realised that unregulated industrialism and nj. 
tarism might be, not alternatives, but parallel manifests. 
tions of the same type, and that that type is no frien 
to liberty, but an emergency expedient. It was oy 
factory-system, quite as much as Nelson and Wellington, 
that wore down Napoleon. In war all natural rights are 
suspended, and when a nation realises that it is fighting 
for its very existence, the individualist’s claim to “ ignore 
the State” is sharply denied. The question was raised 
in an acute form in the Great War, and since the peace 
the harsh and ruthless ethics of militarism have con. 
tinued to crush opposition over the greater part of Europe. 

Admitting, as I think we should, the doctrine of 
natural rights, and rejecting the monstrous theory that 
the State is above the laws of right and wrong, we no 
sooner try to.apply our principle to concrete problems 
than we find ourselves on highly controversial and 
dubious ground. 

The natural rights to life, liberty, and property may 
all be forfeited; this has been always admitted by 
Christian casuists. The right to life, and to liberty, 
may be forfeited by flagrantly anti-social conduct ; and 
the right to property is subject to the proviso that it must 
have been honestly come by and reasonably used. The 
French revolutionists allowed that the “ sacred” right 
of private property may be curtailed by the necessities 
of secours publiques. 

This raises the very controversial question of the limits 
of taxation. If, as many think, democratic politics is 
merely competitive mass-bribery, so that the taxpayer 
has only to choose between Dick Turpin and Robin Hoot, 
the rights of the taxpayer are unquestionably infringed. 
On the other side it might be urged that few large incomes 
are really earned or well spent. 

Mill held that liberty includes first, liberty of conscience 
in the most comprehensive sense; next, the liberty of 
expressing and publishing opinions; then, liberty to 
frame our lives to suit our own tastes and characters; 
and lastly, the liberty of combination in furtherance oi 
any lawful purpose. But these principles, sound as they 
are, have many ragged edges. Mill was in favour at 
prohibiting the sale of poisons, but not of drugs. We 
may hesitate here. Do “ drugs” include not only 
opium and cocaine, but also (as many Americans hold) 
alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee? And are not some 
opinions as poisonous as strychnine, and as dangerous 4s 
dynamite? Is a man to be allowed publicly to advocate 
assassination or unnatural practices? Not, I think, , 
freedom is the deciding principle. Is the censorship 0 
books and plays legitimate 2? These examples will show 
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how difficult it is to decide concrete problems by general taught us that we are citizens of the City whose type is 
rules. laid up in heaven, and only provisionally of the country 

The State, most of us think, has no right to order us in which we happen to have been born. We are all 
about unnecessarily, to tell us what we may eat and members of a great many ‘* organisms.” each of which has 
k, what clothes we may wear. perhaps not how niany — indefeasible but limited claims upon us. Some of these 


drin : : sabi he , : 
hours we may work. We have a right to speak evil of are narrower than the State, others are wider. The 
dignities, but not to advise their “ liquidation.” But adjustment of the rival claims of these different associa- 
to] 


the State has a right to tell us whom we must not marry, tions is one ef the chief problems of ethies. To make 
on eugenic grounds, because, though every one must any one of them absolute is to open the door to bigotry, 
count for one, and no one for more than one, the majority intolerance, and injustice, and to stifle all true liberty. 
are not yet born, and yet have as good rights as the St. Peter suras up our duties when he says, “ Honour all 
existing electorate. men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the 

We are often told that Herbert Spencer’s antithesis king.” If we give the third of these maxims its fullesi 
of the Man versus the State is a false one, because there extension, we may say with the ancient collect in our 
are no individuals, no Leibnitzian monads, solida pollentia liturgy that “the service of God is perfect freedom.” 
simplicitate. We are all members one of another; if one — For true freedom is very much what Aristotle declares to 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it, and if one be the condition of human well-being. “ an activity of the 
member be honoured, all the members should rejoice with personality directed towards virtue. or excellence, in a 
it. This is very true ; but we are not members one of complete life.” He unfortunately did not realise that 
another because we are all members of the State. This ‘a complete life” might be, and should be, within the 
, monstrous perversion of the doctrine of Plato, who reach of all. 


jst 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


MAN of my age is conscious of a certain change of — Fiction has pretty well got itself established as a branch 

opinion about the Press. It used to be called “the — of pathology and enjoys most of the liberties claimed by 
Fourth Estate,” and at most public banquets was science. It seems to me a mistake to use high language 
honoured with a place on the toast-list after Queen. about the liberties of the Press on these occasions ; for 
Lords and Commons. The proposer on these occasions if we do. our claims to other and much more important 
approached his subject with a rhetorical low bow and liberties may be seriously discredited. The really im- 
enlarged on the power and dignity of the great British portant freedom is not that of dancing on the edge of 
organs of opinion and the example that they set to the Campbell's Act. but freedom to write fearlessly on matters 


rest of the world. of public importance, freedom, above all, to express un- 
[have heard dozens of these speeches in my early days popular opinions— opinions which the established autho- 

and have an uneasy feeling that. if made today, the; rities may think dangerous. 

would be listened to: with politely suppressed laughter We have teken this for granted for so long that it is 


by the journalists present and scarcely suppressed titters even now difficult to think that it can be in danger. 
by the rest of the company. For if there is anything that But we have to face the fact that over at least half of 
cur most widely circulated newspapers do not wish to be. Furope this freedom has utterly vanished. What is 
itisany kind of solemn institution. It is. in fact, exactly specially disquieting is that when the “ advanced ” 
the reaction from solemnity on which they most pride thinkers come to power, they seem to have as little 
themselves, and on which they have built their fortunes. regard for it as the reactionaries. A free Press can no 
The veiled oracles who used to inspire awe have almost more be tolerated by the Communist than by the Nazi 
passed away; the great “we.” that mighty atom of or the fascist: Lenin and Stalin are as clear about 
former days, has been split into innumerable “I's”; the that as Hitler and Mussolini. If we think it out. the 
Press has come down into the market-place and is in objection is not in either case a personal idiosynerasy ; 
ative competition with other entertainers for the world it is the necessary consequence of certain attitudes and 
which amuses itself,and, above all, for the sporting world. theories. An infallible Church may be content (or in 
[am not passing any censure upon the zeit-geist which has — modern times may have to be content) with an Index 
brought this development with it. but I think we must of works forbidden to the faithful: an infsllible State 
realise that, when we talk of the * freedom of the Press.” miust suppress the dissent of the unfaithful. The moment 
the words do not stir quite the same emotion as in the it permits itself to be challenged with pen or tongue, 
davs when the idea of laying hands on the great organs it is in danger. This is one of the laws of its being, 
of British opinion caused a shudder in the free-born whether its doctrine is that of Karl Maix or that of 
Briton. I have often in recent days been asked why the Adolf Hitler. It claims to be as wise as it is powerful, 
great variety show of the modern Press should not be and such a claim cannot be exposed to critical scrutiny. 
submitted to the same kind of censorship as the theatre, That any sane politician can suppose himself to have 
the music-hall and the other betting agencies, and though =a monopoly of political truth need not be believed. 
IWwish to keep that thought at a distance, the answer is But it is the necessary working hypothesis of the 
not quite so self-evident as most journalists would like to Dictator, and, after machine-guns, his handiest way of 
believe. keeping himself in power. I think we must face the 
| Lam against the extension of the Puritanical censorship fact that if our politics got into this region, the liberty 
it only for the reason that if the practice of censoring of the Press would be no safer in this country than in 
begins no one knows where it will stop. But Iam not — others. where political absolutism has got itself estab- 
much moved by the protests which high-brows periodically lished. With us the liberty of speech and writing has 
make on this subject. Literature cannot expect to be developed with the development of tolerance, which 
exempt from the common judgement of what is and what assumes that we are all liable to error and that progress 
IS not pornographie, and the rare prosecutions on this — is most probable when all sides are heard in a continuous 
point have not, so far as I can see, placed any restraints debate. It belongs essentially to a world of compromise 
worth considering on the liberty of modern writers. in which give and take and a certain deference to 
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minorities are acknowledged principles with all parties— 
the world in which British politics have hitherto been 
conducted. If we passed into a world in which black- 
shirts knocked opponents on the head or Socialists tried 
te effect a revolution by Orders in Council, the liberty of 
the Press would be worth no more than any other liberty. 

We have discovered that war is disastrous to the 
liberty of the Press, but we are perhaps not quite so ready 
to recognise that violence in politics is equally threatening. 
One hears extremists on both sides vowing eternal 
devotion to liberty, but at the same time advocating 
policies and methods which must be fatal to it. Liberty 
depends on a certain agreement about fundamentals and 
the acceptance of gradualness as the law of change. 
Whoever wishes to turn a given order of society upside 
down must, if he gets his way, be an enemy of liberty ; 
he and his party would, like the other Dictators and 





— 


= 
their parties, be in a position in which they woulg Ip 
compelled to extinguish opposition and criticism, ‘The, 
must be on top or nowhere. As a mere Matter a 
common sense, it would be impossible to govern ‘. 
country with alternating periods of Fascism and Com. 
munism, as this country was governed for so Many 
years with alternating periods of Liberalism and (4, 
servatism. One or other would have to go under. 

To sum it up, I should say that, in this country ag jy, 
others, the political liberties of the Press depend on 
preventing Conservatism from slipping over into Fas¢jgy 
and Radicalism into Revolution. To prevent either 
will need conscious effort in the coming years, and y 
had better not take anything for granted. If danger 
threatens, it may be a serious matter that the Prey 
should have lost so much of the divinity which hedged 
it in former days. 


RELIGION AND FREEDOM 


By PROFESSOR P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, D.D. 


REEDOM, it has been well said, is “ one thing.” By 

this is meant that, while it applies to various aspects 

of life, it is the same in principle in them all. We may 

discuss it departmentally as freedom of the will or freedom 

of thought or civil freedom or even bodily freedom. But 

these are particular examples of a general proposition, 
which is that man is (or should be) free. 

From this it follows that whenever freedom is admitted 
to one part of life, it will find admittance to other parts. 
Thus a man who is intellectually free will almost cer- 
tainly think out political freedom and some day demand 
it. Despots, therefore, who wish to keep people in 
subjection are wise if they keep them also in ignorance. 

Here is the key-thought to the topic of the relation of 
religion to freedom. It is, of course, to be admitted at 
onee that there have been and are forms of religion and 
even of Christianity which do not know freedom; and, 
from this, it has resulted that religion—and again one 
must say even Christianity—has often appeared as an 
ally of tyranny or, at least, a shackle on liberty. But 
where religion has known itself as a spiritual freedom—-a 
liberation of the soul through its discovery of, and its rela- 
tionship to God—then freedom goes on from that to find 
its way into the whole of life, and such things as civil 
intellectual enfranchisement follow from it. 

This is seen most clearly on the pages of history. 
There is surely no reason why we should not take the best 
illustration of it on a large historical scale, which is the 
Reformation. With the doctrinal and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies associated with—- and, indeed, embedded in— 
that many-sided movement we have here no concern. 
But the historian can look at the Reformation with a 
detached mind. And his must be a very prejudiced mind 
who, whatever his view about doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
disputes, will not recognise that for multitudes what is 
called the Evangelical Reformation brought a real 
liberation of soul from manifold oppressions which had 
burdened the mind and the conscience and the life. 
What. then, was the result of this on liberty generally ? 
At first sight the answer seems only negative. Luther, 
the vehement advocate of “the freedom wherewith 
Christ did not—as Wordsworth’s 
solitary did 


has made us free,” 
maintain 


“the cause of Christ and civil liberiy as one ;” 


and. indeed, as his calamitous association with the 
princes against the people in the Peasants’ War shows, 
allicd himself, and to a large degree the Reformation 
itself. with oppression. Even scholars, such as Melancthon 
and Celvin, as their attitude in the case of Servetus 


shows, were not ready to grant intellectual liberty. But 


in history we must remember that truth is never— 
hardly ever—ready-made, and that therefore we my 
give it time to grow. When we thus give the spiritual 
liberation which was in the Reformation historical tine, 
we find that it was sons of that Reformation who, in the 
Netherlands, first established political freedom jn 
Europe ; who, in England, taught the most fatal, though 
not the worst, of the Stuart Kings that the days of royal 
absolutism were ended; who, in the ‘ Mayflower,’ ~arried 
free institutions to the New World. As regards intellectual 
freedom, the record religiously is less clear and less credit- 
able. For this there are historical reasons ; one being 
that. for centuries, “ heretical ” opinion had been treated 
as also civil crime, and to dissociate these could not 
but be a slow process. But here, too, the relation between 
religion and freedom has vindicated itself ;_ and, today, it 
is only a theological obscurantism which does jot 
welcome all facts as God's facts and does not feel that 
not to welcome truth is not to believe in God. 

Such then—stated in the fewest words—is, in one 
leading illustration of it in history, the effect of spiritual 
freedom upon freedom generally. To this is to be 
added that religion has shown itself to be a powerful 
instrument for the maintenance of freedom—especially of 
civil freedom. On this, a few words will suffice. 

Our civil liberty is a precious possession. It is ineal- 
ewlably precious ; and we must cherish it both for our 
own sakes and for our children’s. Yet it is what is to 
be described as a human right or privilege. As such, 
it may be, for sufficient reasons, surrendered. For 
example, during the War and for reasons of public policy, 
we all willingly gave up much of our civil liberty. It 
is not the same, however, in regard to religion. Freedom 
there—where a man is religiously loyal—cannot be » 
surrendered, on grounds of public policy or any other 
grounds. Civil freedom is a matter of choice, which may 
be waived ; religious freedom is a matter of conscience, 
which may not be compromised. Conscience, here. is 
not a mere moral shibboleth. It means something 
quite definite. What it means in this connexion 1s 
that the sphere of religion, in regard alike to faith and 
to conduct, is a sphere where the religiously loyal man 
listens to what he believes to be God’s voice; and, 
therefore, in that sphere he must be free to obey that 
voice and that voice only. Thus is it that, when the 
surrender or even the compromise of this freedom has 
been required by any earthly authority, the answer has 
again and again been given-—‘ We must obey God 
rather than men.” For this reason and in this way. lias 
it been seen repeatedly in history that, when freedout 
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has been threatened or forced to capitulate in the civil 
and even in the intellectual sphere, it has made its last 

test and, indeed, found its impregnable fortress ‘in 
the religious conscience. We see this today in Germany. 

If what has been said in these foregoing sentences 
be true, it bears very directly on the position of freedom 
in the world today, especially in post-War Europe. 
Great peoples have not only had imposed upon them, 
but also—apparently at least--have accepted, systems 
of government which ruthlessly suppress all freedom of 

litical thought and speech and organisation. Further, 
with this has developed the doctrine of what is described 
ys “totalitarianism,” which maintains that the State 
s the one and only supreme authority and that it may 
control the souls and minds and bodies of every member 
of the State, all of whose personal rights are merged 
in the larger national interest. This reaction has not 
aid hold of the mind of this country, either as a polity 
or. as a doctrine ; and—pace Sir Oswald Mosley--there 
may not be any immediate danger of our people turning 
from our traditions of liberty. Still, it remains true that 
the one final and sure safeguard against any such reaction 
lies in nothing other than religious conviction. It has 


FREEDOM 


already been suggested that in the religious conscience 
lies the one claim for Jiberty which cannot. be surrendered. 
But more than that is to be said. Apart from the 
religious idea of man, as a being in personal relationship 
with God, has not totalitarianism, with its complete 
subjection of the freedom of the individual to the larger 
demand of the State, a great deal to say for itself ? 
Indeed, is it not logically unanswerable? If man’s 
whole significance lies in his being a_ biological and 
sociological unit. then the life of that unit is rightly 
subordinate, in all respects, to the biological and socio- 
logical whole—whether the nation or humanity— of 
which it is a part. The individual man is naturally 
merged in what, in Seviet terminology, is called “ the 
communal man.” It is only as man-—while, certainly, 
he is a member of society and has duties therein—is 
recognised as also a being in direct and personal relation- 
ship to Another, Who is more than the personification 
of the nation or of the race, that his individual freedom 
is recognised as something inalienable, and can maintain 
itself against the political logic of a secularist philosophy. 
Todestroy this faith in God is, in the end, to lay the axe to 
the root of the tree on which blossoms the freedom of man. 


TO DIFFER 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


HROUGH the tradition of European culture runs 
like a continuing thread the assumption that 
diversity of human beings is a good. While one savage 
is very like another, and aims at increasing the resem- 
blance which God gave him, one civilised man may, it is 
recognised, be totally different from another, totally 
different vet equally civilised. It has been further taken 
for granted that a civilised society may and, indeed, 
should embody a large proportion of such different indi- 
viduals. Many would go further and hold that the 
provision of those conditions which will ensure the maxi- 
mum development and, therefore, the maximum differ- 
ence of the individuals who compose it is the purpose of 
society. For a precise and forcible statement of this 
ideal we must, as usual, go to Mill. “ It is not,” he says, 
“by wearing down into uniformity all that is individual 
in themselves, but by cultivating it, and calling it forth 
within the limits imposed by the rights and interests of 
others, that human beings become a noble and beautiful 
object of contemplation ; and as the works partake the 
character of those who do them, by the same process 
human life also becomes rich, diversified and animating, 
furnishing more abundant aliment to high thoughts and 
elevating feelings and strengthening the tie that binds 
every individual to the race, by making the race infinitely 
better worth belonging to.” 

Usually, however, the ideal of difference has been taken 
so completely for granted that its formulation has been 
unnecessary. just as the fact that democracy alone among 
forms of government has been able to tolerate diversity 
among its citizens has usually been tacitly accepted as 
an argument for democracy. It is no accident, then, 
that with the coming of the dictatorships this ideal of 
human diversity should be rejected and the contrary 
ideal of uniformity substituted. 

It is not usually realised how complete is the change 
which this substitution entails. While the European 
tradition has identified progress with a movement away 
irom the norm and measured men by their superiority to 
the standard, the modern dictatorships invoke a diametri- 
cally opposite scale of values. That men should be as 
like one another as possible is, they hold, a good ; the 
greatest excellence is that which is most universally 
accessible, and the perfect citizen is one who embodies in 
his person the highest common denominator of the opinions, 


tastes, and desires of his fellows. While the Germans, as 
might be expected, supply the most explicit formulations of 
the new creed, in Italy and Russia the cult of uniformity, if 
less articulate, is hardly less pronounced. The new: god 
of Dialectical Materialism, like most new gods, sweeps 
clean. Jn literature and art no less than in politics and 
economics his command is “ Thou shalt have none other 
Gods but me,” and a belief in atheism and economic 
determinism no less than a working-class parentage is a 
sine qua non of civie excellence in the Union of Socialist 
Sovict Republics. 

Nor is it difficult to see why this should be so. The 
ideal citizen, from the point of view of an authoritarian 
Government, is the man who feels certain specified emo- 
tions, entertains certain specified opinions, is animated 
by certain specified sentiments—namely, those emotions, 
opinions and sentiments which confirm the position, 
reflect the valuations, and enhance the prestige of the 
Government. The perfect citizen, in a word, is the one 
who always gives his rulers the answers they expect. 
Now the answers rulers expect will be the same as the 
answers given by all the other citizens. 

Well, it may be asked, why not? Why should it be 
assumed that differences between human beings are 
desirable ? Why is not a herd of contented social robots 
as valuable as a community of developed, but possibly 
discontented individuals ? To this question there are 
broadly two answers. At the first I have already hinted. 
Difference is a sign of development. The more human 
beings develop, the more diversity they exhibit. Hunger- 
ing for a beef-steak, feeling attracted to a young woman, 
breaking the furniture in a rage, boasting in liquor, and 
cringing when frightened or hurt, I am, I should imagine, 
feeling emotions which differ very little from those of my 
savage ancestors. My behaviour on these occasions, at 
any rate, is similar, if more restrained. But my responses 
to a Bach fugue or a philosophical argument, to a 
romantic poem or a bottle of Chateau Yquem are pro- 
foundly different ; different and richer. They are also 
profoundly different from, although not richer than, the 
responses of other educated and intelligent adults of my 
own generation. In so far as I am moved by emotions 
and desires which originate with the stomach, the glands, 
the bowels or the heart, my behaviour is like that of 


millions of other males, past and present. In so far as 
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my conduct is inspired by intellectual curiosity or aesthetic 
sensibility, it is, or at least it may he, different. If it be 
true that it is in the most lately acquired faculties of our 
race that the difference between one man and another 
chiefly resides, it will follow that the establishment of 
uniformity will take place below the level of the highest 
that has been reached. 

It is precisely this that is in fact found to happen. To 
be uniform, society must embody the highest common 
factor of the qualities of all its members. It must enshrine 
the average. Now the highest common factor of all is 
far from being the highest factor in any, and to enshrine 
the average is to put a premium upon mediocrity. Thus 
the cultivation of uniformity makes for dullness and 
deadness in a society, since in eliminating difference it 
climinates all that keeps the community mentally and 
spiritually alive. As Aristotle pointed out, without 
variety of persons, although there may be a unison there 
cannot be a harmony. If it be objected that a unison is 
not necessarily a bad exchange for a harmony, we must 
ask, “Of what sort is the unison?” Dictatorships as 
we have scen, tend to appeal to those sides of men’s nature 
which they have in common because the evocation of 
common emotions is a bond of unity. But the emotions 
of human beings which can be most easily roused by 
collective appeal constitute less the distinction than the 
defect of our species. They are the emotions of fear and 
hatred, greed, suspicion and aggression. It is no accident 


=== 
that the appeal to mass emotions is too often identiea) 
with the appeal of the militarist. 

Secondly, the teaching of history shows, I think, quite 
convincingly that every achievement on the part of our 
species is due to the insight of particular individuals 
Original creation in art, original thinking in Morals “a 
politics, original research in science, are the products not 
of masses of men organised in communities but of the 
minds of single men and women. To put the point 
biologically, we may conceive of the original individual 
as an evolutionary “ sport ” on the mental and spiritual 
plane, designed to give conscious expression to life’s jp. 
stinctive purposes. The genius, in fact, represents q 
thrust forward on the part of life, and in destroying the 
prevailing canons of thought, levels of morals and stand. 
ards of value, prepares the way for new thought, ney 
morals and new values. Thus the thought of the com. 
munity as a whole presently moves up to the level from 
which the genius first proclaimed his disintegratingly 
individual message, and we have the familiar historicil 
spectacle of the heterodoxies of one age becoming the 
platitudes of the next. It follows that to suppress the 
individual who is different is to block the channels 
along whick alone those intimations can reach the mind 
of man whose embodiment in concrete form, whether 
in paint or sound, in moral codes or political institutions, 
constitutes in the only real sense of tlie word, his 
progress, 


POVERTY AND FREEDOM 


By WALTER 


XCEPT for a few months in 1929 I never, until 
recently, earned more than £2 a week. This was 
considered to be, and still is, a man’s wage. I did not 
reach this estate until I was 24 so that I imagine my 
average earnings, taking into consideration spells on 
the dole, was in the region of 25s. weekly. Out of this 
I had to be fed, clothed, housed and to provide for 
an annual holiday, amusements and a home of my own 
at some future time. 

Is freedom possible under such conditions? I was 
never conscious of being free, though, sometimes, I 
could forget I wasn’t; but these were moments of 
joyful hysteria when, of a weekend, parties of us took 
sixpenny return rail tickets to the borders of Derbyshire 
and spent Sunday walking the hills. Monday morning 
Jay in wait like some secret deed on the conscience. 
I used to wriggle in torture on my clerk’s stool to appreciate 
that I'd be stuck here forever balancing these daft figures 
while, maybe, the sun shone outside or the rain made 
music on the window panes to remind me of cloud, 
wind and shadow fleeting on the hills. 

Forever, until I died. Two quid a weck, regularly, 
with no short time, and holidays paid for ! Something to 
boast about. Two quid! Thirty bob for my board and 
lodgings and the rest for myself, and out of “ the rest ” 
I had tu pay one and sevenpence each week insurance, 
plus two shillings car fares. 

Such freedom as was mine consisted of from six o’clock 
of an evening until bed-time with a half day Saturday 
and a whole day Sunday plus a week’s holiday once a 
year. The net amount I had available for the enjoyment 
of this freedom was six shillings and fivepence, but, 
first. I had to remember that clothes wear out, that a 
clerk is expected to “look” respectable and that one 
cannot indulge in an annual holiday minus the necessary * 
cash. So the six and fivepence became one and fivepence, 
the five shillings balance being put away to provide 
jor clothes and a summer, seaside ‘* bust-up.” 

Now and again an acquaintance cither had to or wanted 
to get married. One could always tell what was in the 


GREENWOOD 


wind since for a week or so before he took you 
to one side to ask your advice or to blurt forth his terror 
of taking the irrevocable step, he wouldn’t have a word 
to throw at the cat but would sit there, morose, often 
heaving loud sighs. : 

Two quid a week and a woman to feed and clothe and 
a house to furnish and children to provide for, if any, 
I don’t think anything appalled me more than that 
prospect. I used to try to persuade myself that these 
house walls, that tramear, these passers-by weren't 
really existent ; that I and they were parts of a dream, 
Two quid a week, though, and a wife and a house on 
vour shoulders: not for a week, or a year, but until 
one died. Then I wanted to go away to some place. | 
imagined all kinds of daft adventures, you know, helping 
to lay a pipe line in Iraq (wherever that was), or ranching 
in Wyoming or Nevada (beautiful names !). Then the 
tram conductor would ask for fares and remind one 
of the smoke and the grim, northern city and offices and 
the fetters that bound one there. 

There was, of course, the consolation of the public 
library and of the evening study classes provided by 
political organisations. Here one could seck historical 
explanation of one’s predicament and find a secret thrill 
in viewing humanity as engaged in an epic struggle for 
its own emancipation, or, still more secretly, view oneself 
as a not altogether negligible factor in the ultimate 
establishment of the millennium. Then the voice within 
sometimes would rise mocking and derisive to shatter, 
humiliate and embarrass the two quid a week clerk who 
thought a world full of rogues could be persuaded by 
reason and argument to the path of equalitarian 
rectitude. 

Yet one was not too humiliated, or embarrassed as to 
want to relinquish the idea of a better system of life. 
One dared not. It often was the breath of life, nay, the 
ultimate purpose of life itself. And there were the 
eloquent examples of, say, H., the seamstress, working 
like the devil all day in a clothing factory, trapesing 
home wearily with the old attaché case in her han¢, 
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having @ bite to eat, then listening to a lecture on eco- 
nomies or history ; and J., the ex-shop assistant who 
eouldn’t get a job and who eked out a shabby eighteen- 
ence a day peddling disinfectants from door to door. 
‘And all the others. If freedom wasn’t ours we could 
savour it, and, in the dungeon of our restrictions, appre- 
ciate its brightness. 

Freedom, a thing to think about, to speculate upon. 
Was it a purchasable thing ? Or was it an irresponsible 
desire? And what kind of freedom? Freedom from 
the obligation to work was, of course, despi ‘able; we 
had taught ourselves that if we consumed without pro- 
ducing we were thieves living brigand-wise on the 
jabours of others. No, it was good for one to submit to 
the regimen of labour. What was unrestricted freedom 
hut—to anyone who could think at all—but exchanging 
one prison for a larger? ‘Bound in a nutshell I could be 


THE MENACE 


By E. M. 


HE menace to freedom is usually conceived in terms 
of political or social interference—Communism, 
Fascism, Grundyism, bureaucratic encroachment, censor- 
ship. conscription and so forth. And it is usually per- 
sonified as a tvrant who has escaped from the bottomless 
pit, his proper home, and is stalking the earth by some 
mysterious dispensation, in order to persecute God's 
cect. the electorate. But this is too lively a view of our 
present troubles, and too shallow a onc. We must peer 
deeper if we want to understand them, deep into the 
ubyss of our own characters. For politics are based on 
human nature ; even a tyrant is a man, and our freedom 
is really menaced today because half a million years ago 
Man was born in chains. 

That unfortunate event lies too far back for retro- 
spective legislation; no declarations of independence 
touch it; no League of Nations can abolish it. Man grew 
out of other forms of life; he has evolved among tabus ; 
he has been a coward for centuries, afraid of the universe 
outside him. and of the herd wherein he took refuge. 
So he cannot, even if he wishes it, be free today. 
In recent centuries—Greece saw the first attempt—he 
tried to become an individual, an entity which thinks 
jor itself, says what it thinks, and acts according to its 
own considered standards; and there has been much 
applause for this attempt in art and literature, but it is 
abortive morally because of those primaeval chains. The 
ghosts of chains, the chains of ghosts, but they are strong 
enough, literally stronger than death, generation after 
generation hands them on. More recently still, Man 
has dallied with the idea of a social conscience, and 
has disguised the fear of the herd as loyalty towards the 
group, and has persuaded himself that when he sacrifices 
himself to the State he is accomplishing a deed far more 
satisfying than anything which can be accomplished 
Alone! As if he had ever been alone! He has 
never had the opportunity. Only Heaven knows what 
Man might accomplish alone!) The service that is perfect 
freedom, perhaps. As things are, the poor creature 
presents a sorry spectacle to the philosopher—or, rather, 
he would do so if philosophers existed, but we have 
realised since the days of Voltaire and Rousseau that 
they do not exist. There is no such person as a philosopher ; 
no one is detached; the observer, like the observed, is 
in chains. 

To the best minds of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries freedom appeared as a blessing which had to 
be recovered. They believed that a little energy and 
intelligence would accomplish this. The chains had only 
to be broken violently, the conventions patiently un- 
loosed, and cither by revolutionary or constitutional 


alone, 


king of infinite space were it not for bad dreams.” The 
world was a prison in itself, or, rather, we were prisoners 
to ourselves, and there could not be any freedom except 
through self-mastery. 

Liberty to chase here and there at every whim, to 
** see the world,” was the ambition of an unschooled and 
childish mind. All you would see when you arrived at 
your destination would be other prisoners who, quaintly 
enough, would be desirous of visiting the prison you'd 
quitted. You couldn’t leave yourself at home; you had 
yourself as companion. And so we would argue infi- 
nitely, taking courage in our conclusions. 

That there’s more than a grain of truth in them I am 
convinced, for I have made the discovery in fact and not 
in theory that a larger income does not necessarily spell 
Freedom. Though I would be a liar if I said that it was 
not more desirable: it most certainly and emphatically is. 


TO FREEDOM 


FORSTER 


methods Man would re-enter his heritage and the tyrant 
sink back into his pit. The twentieth century knows 
more history than that and more psychology, and has 
suffered more ; its disillusion over peace in 1914 has been 
swiltly followed by its disillusion over democracy today. 
The tyrant in 1935 no longer appears as a freak from the 
pit, he is becoming the norm, country after country 
throws him up, he springs from any class of society with 
an ease which once seemed admirable ; requiring only 
opportunity and ruthlessness he supersedes parliaments 
and kings. And consequently many people do not believe 
in freedom any more, and the few who do regard it as 
something that must be discovered, not recovered. They 
think that it is a blessing which we have never possessed up 
to now. They hope for a revelation in the human make-up 
which will allow it to emerge. And there is this to be said 
for such optimism: the human make-up is certainly 
changing ; as Mr. Gerald Heard points out, we alter our- 
selves merely by knowing more about ourselves, and we 
know more about ourselves yearly. Perhaps, under the 
inrush of scientific inventions, the change will proceed 
still quicker. Perhaps, after the storms have swept by 
and the aeroplanes crashed into one another and wircless 
jammed wireless, a new creature may appear on this 
globe. a creature whom we pretend is here already : the 
individual. 

How the globe would get on. it is impossible to foresee ; 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, in O Brave New World, imagines an 
island entirely peopled with genuine individuals, and in a 
few years there is a civil war,in which most of them are 
killed. However, Man has another wish, besides the wish 
to be free, and that is the wish to love, and perhaps some- 
thing may be born from the union of the two. Love some- 
times leads to an obedience which is not servile—the 
obedience referred to in the Christian epigram above 
quoted, Love, after a dreadful period of inflation, is 
perhaps coming back to its proper level and may steady 
civilisation ; up-to-date social workers believe in it, and 
claim results unattainable by the methods of the C.O.S. 
It is difficult not to get mushy as soon as one mentions 
love, but it is a tendency that must be reckoned with. and 
it takes as many forms as fear. The desire to devote 
oneself to another person or persons seems to be as innate 
as the desire for personal liberty. If the two desires 
could combine, the menace to freedom from within. the 
fundamental menace, might disappear, and the political 
evils now filling all the foreground of our lives would be 
deprived of the poison which nourishes them, They will 
not wilt in our time, we can hope for no immediate 
But it is a good thing, once in a way, to specu- 
It is a good thing, when 


relief. 
late on the remoter future. 
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freedom is discussed, not always to be wondering what 
ought to be done about Hitler, or whether the decisions of 
the Milk Marketing Board are unduly arbitrary. There 
is the Beloved Republic to dream about and to work for 
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through our dreams : the better polity which once seemed 
to be approaching on greased wheels; the City of God. 
even Love the Beloved Republic which feeds 4 


e : Upon 
Freedom and lives. 


FREEDOM: NOT MUCH SO FAR 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


Be free! 

The beasts are chartered. Neither age nor force 

Can quell the love of freedom in a horse. 

O. indeed. Nor, one might add, in anyone else. 

Cowper was right thus far, though seriously wrong 

in believing beasts to be chartered. They are net even 

chartered libertines. It takes human beings to be 

chartered, and no charters have secured us, so far, much 

liberty. Indeed. charters, more often than not, sign liberty 
away, bind us in a yet closer bondage than before. 

But really, what is liberty? One feels inclined to 
say, as the ihfant Nelson about fear, * I never saw it.” 
No human creature, in any age or land. has indeed seen 
very much of it, though the untrammelled horse. pawing 
his native pastures, may gallop with the mountain nymph 
on his back. Or so we imagine; though possibly, did 
we know equine society more intimately, we should 
perecive the horse tied and bound by cbligations, by 
social services and taboos, by public opinion and horse 
laws; he may be almost as enslaved, for all we know, 
as that wretched drudging insect whom someone hes 
inaptly cailed ‘* the libertine ant.” Are even the fishes 
that tipple in the deep as free as we land creatures, envy- 
ing them their watery range, believe? Of this, too, I 
feel that we know little. 

Let us leave these animals. and concentrate on human 
liberty. One certain thing ebout this exquisitely agrec- 
able commodity is that everyone has always desired it 
for himself, and no one for others, for we know that 
liberty in our neighbours might be misused to our hurt. 
The consequence of this attitude is that very little of it 
has ever got about. We have spent the ages of human 
history in forging ever stronger shackles on human 
behaviour ; very properly, human behaviour being what 
it so unfortunately and usually is. A free, a lawless 
population would be, after all, so very inconvenient. 
Its members would be for ever annoying one another, 


with: words, blows and thefts. We should scarcely dare — 


to leave our homes, did men roam the streets as free as 
we suppose wild horses to roam. (Wild. What a 
peculiar adjective for one race of animals to apply to 
those members of another which do not chance to be 
ewned by them!) We desire freedom only for ourselves, 
who would use it so well. For ourselves, a pleasant 
anarchy would be acceptable ; for others, any archy is 
preferable to this ; the very word anarchy. or chieflessness, 
has come to signify a revolting disorder and confusion. 
Give other people monarchy. ‘oligarchy, hierarchy, 
patriarchy, matriarchy, bureaucracy, aristocracy, auto- 
cracy, democracy, theocracy, any other archy or ocracy, 
but not anarchy, or they will go about doing as they 
please, and that simply would not do for human beings, 
however horses may manage. 

Liberty so quickly, in other people. expands into some- 
thing we call license. The world must not become 
Liberty Hall, the home of puffed and reckless libertines. 
We should each of us, individually, like to be puffed and 
reckless libertines, moving freely among obedient subjects 
of some wise and firm ruler who forbade them to incon- 
venience us. But instead we are nearly all of us subjects 
and serfs ourselves; we are enslaved, entbonded, let, 
hindered, kept in on every side. It is all very well for 
Wordsworth to cry, grandiloquently, “We must be or 
iree or die, who speak the tongue thet Shakespeare 


spake” ; but, whatever tongue we speak, we shail not he 
free, though die we must. Only here and there sono 
fortunate, cunning, and, as a rule, extremely ill-breq 
man succeeds in obtaining relative freedom for himself 
bludgeoning his way into a position where he makes and 
alters laws at his pleasure, and sees that his subjects 
obey him. Even so, he is not really free: the gover. 
ments of other countries oppose his will when it gets jp 
their way, and even his subjects soon get rid of him, jf 
they chance to be a people who resent what they cali 
tyranny, though, if presiding over mecker races, he may 
get a good run for his money. ; 

There have always been two—at least two—odd dey. 
sions about freedom. Most races have believed it to he 
a peculiar taste of their own, and that no other race 
enjoys it so much as they do. The British have always 
believed this of themselves. Being British, I am tempted 
to believe it too. Sometimes, thus tempted, I fall, and 
have to remind myself of school fagging, of our meek, if 
grumbling, obedience to police regulations and redundant 
laws. Yet, reading history, I am persuaded that con. 
parative freedom of the subject (that contradiction in 
terms) has been a British aim; that we have resisted 
many shackles endured by other nations ; that we have 
had more freedom ef the Press, of religion, of constitu: 
tion, than most other peoples. But I do not know that 
we have beaten the Dutch; even Milton, that great 
libertarian, admired the free spirit and behaviour of the 
Dutch. And we are far surpassed by the French in the 
matter of unwillingness to have our money taken from us 
by the State, a most important part of freedom. 

The other great illusion about freedom is that to desire 
it is noble, that 

* They that fight for freedom undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake.” 

Well, freedom is infinitely agreeable ; being let alone to 
do as one likes is the end of every man’s desire ; but 
why noble? The horse may be a noble animal (or not; 
some horses are pretty mean), but if he is, it is because he 
works so hard for us, whom he could easily subdue with 
hooves and teeth, not because he wishes, like the rest of 
us (including the skunk and the rat), to be free. The 
fact is that the appetite for freedom is universal. The 
very thought of any curtailment of such small liberty as 
we have enrages as nothing else does. How angry we 
get with the red tapery, the ludicrous passportery, that 
hinders us in our peregrinations about this our globe! 
With what indignation we read of those savage laws that 


crib, cabin and confine the people of less fortunate races ° 


than our own! How, when some book is suppressed 
by the law for indelicacy, we rise up and protest, the most 
high-minded and intelligent men and women discovering 
and proclaiming in it merits which they would never have 
discerned had the law not assaulted the liberty of the Press, 
had they not felt impelled to admonish some magistrate 
how unacceptable to God (as Milton, who knew what God 
cannot accept, puts it) his testy mood of prohibiting is! 
Yes: we hate prohibition, but have its ugly fece 
always with us; we love freedom, that sweet nymph, 
but too rarely see more of her than her fleeting shadow. 
The question that seems of importance is, shall we see 
more or less of her than before, in that curtained future 
where our destinies lurk, grimly shrouded, in wait! 
For my part, I would as soon toss a penny on it as guess, 
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Arctic Adventure 


By PETER 


quis book is a full and unusually faithful record of the British 
Trans-Greenland Expedition, 1934. Those who have a special 
interest. in such matters are already familiar, through Mr. 
Lindsay's dispatches to The Times and his paper to the Royal 
Geographical Society, with the nature and scope of the 
expedition’s achievements. For the benefit of the very much 
wider public to whom this admirable book should appeal the 
journey can be superficially summarised as follows. 

Mr. Lindsay’s object, which first occurred to him when he 
yas in Greenland in 1931 as a member of Gino Watkins’ British 
Arctic Air Route Expedition, and which had since been carefully 
worked out in detail, was to cross the Ice-cap in the neigh- 
pourhood of lat. 70° N., and then work his way down through 
the mountainous East Greenland hinterland between Scoresby 
Sound and Mount Forel, to emerge at Angmagssalik with a 
survey of the highest mountains in the Arctic. These moun- 
tains, which were entirely unknown in 1931, had since been 
photographed from the air by Danish explorers; but Mr. 
Lindsay and his two companions were the first travellers to 
carry out a ground survey, and their work—done under 
appalling conditions—has produced results which are an 
extremely valuable contribution to our geographica! knowledge 
of the Arctic. 

But the average reader, who is not deeply concerned with 
geographical knowledge, and thinks that a theodolite is a 
pious man who lives in caves and an azimuth is a cough cure, 
will be interested not so much in the results as in the means 
by which they were obtained. These were, very briefly, a 
sledging journey of 1,180 miles, during all except 130 miles of 
which the party of three men (average age 26) was self-support- 
ing; it took them 103 days, and they finished the course 
with 25 days’ man food and one day's dog food in hand. 
Owing to early ice, they avoided by only a very few hours being 
stranded at Angmagssalik for the best part of a year. 

The journey was, by any standards, heroic. The pundits, 
who can always be relied on to be wise after the event, were in 
this case foolish before it; the Royal Geographical Society 
refused to support what they regarded as not much better 
than a suicide pact. They no doubt had their reasons for 
refusing ; but before taking their decision they might have 
considered that they were in effect branding Mr. Lindsay, in 
the eyes of all other learned societies, of the Foreign Office, 
and of the Danish Government, as an irresponsible adventurer. 
It was, indeed, only a blunder in Whitehall which enabled 
Mr. Lindsay's application for the necessary permission to be 
forwarded to the Danish Government. 

Arctic, antaretic, or polar travel is a highly specialised 
business, usually comprising a strong element of monotony. 
From the literary point of view I take it to be caviar to the 
general; not everybody wants a Byrd in the hand. But 
Icannot imagine anybody failing to enjoy Mr. Lindsay’s book. 
His central theme is a race with death, and perhaps that was 
bound to be exciting anyhow. But Mr. Lindsay is the first 
man in his line of business to tell us what it was really like. 
He begins by describing in full—and, to me, fascinating 
detail the preparations which his expedition entailed —the 
hiring of equipment, the dunning of firms for free supplies, 
the publishers’ contracts, the official démarckes—all the rather 
sordid preliminaries which in these un-Elizabethan days 
make adventure possible. Once on the Ice-cap, he rejects 
——— 
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By Martin Lindsay. (Cassell. 21s.) 
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(with perhaps rather too much of a flourish) the convention 
which decrees that every expedition is composed, in print, 
of superhuman automata, indistinguishable members of a 
mutual admiration society. His companions, Mr. Croft and 
Mr. Godfrey, have placed at his disposal, unexpurgated, the 
diaries which they kept during the journey ; and their leader, 
who admits freely to his errors and his failings, underlines 
each admission with a quotation wherein we see reflected the 
reactions produced by those errors on the two other men whose 
destinies they so intimately affected. Mr. Lindsay's candour 
produces no high spots of melodrama, no scenes of bitterness 
and tension, because all three were first-class men and perhaps 
also because their leader led them better than he knows ; 
but his methods succeed in making the whole adventure 
intensely real, and it is fascinating to watch the three indi- 
vidualities define themselves—Lindsay, impatient but experi- 
enced, optimistic but always conscious of how much he 
was staking and against what odds; Croft, gallant and 
rather prefectorial, suffering (without complaint) more than 
the others from cold and hunger because of his lower 
circulation ; Godfrey the Old Etonian, the most highly strung 
and the least experienced of the three, reading Emma 
(which his leader finds ** too miik-and-water “*) and emerging 
splendidly from the ordeal of the survey work. 

To sum up, from the middle of June to the beginning of 
September last year, three young men carried out an Arctic 
journey which has never heen done before and which in 
England was considered by the highest authorities too hazar- 
dous to be given their support. During this journey their 
life had more strangeness and more urgency than the life of 
any other civilised men during the same period. This book 
tells you exactly what that life was like—what they read, 
said, hoped, feared, and ate: why they drove their dogs 
on a fan-trace instead of a centre-trace, how after a time they 
could eat but could not drink their cocoa, which were their 
narrowest escapes from disaster, and what kind of food each 
was looking forward to most. Nor must it be thought that 
Mr. Lindsay is ** popular” at the expense of being technical ; 
he has already given an account of himself to the professionals, 
and if his text is neither sufficiently dry nor sufficiently 
impersonal for their liking, they will find both qualities properly 
exemplified in a series of appendices. Mr. Lindsay writes 
simply, light-heartedly, and above all readably. Occasionally 
he strains after effect, occasionally he is too facetious ; but 
on the whole I do not see how his thrilling story could have 
been more acceptably presented. Mr. Croft's photographs, 
which have already been exhibited at the Royal Photographic 
Society, are superb. 

Mr. Lindsay’s critics have suggested that his mountains 
should have been tackled from the east coast, on which they 
are situated, and that the crossing of the ice-cap was a piece 
of dangerous and unnecessary bravado. I do not pretend 
to know the form myself; but when the party got to 
Angmagssalik they met a French expedition whose assault on 
the mountains from the east had been thwarted by pack-ice, 
and heard of an Italian expedition whose plans had shared 
that fate. I dare say that is not a complete answer to the 
critics ; they are difficult people to please who, after continu- 
ally reprimanding the youth of this country for degeneracy, 
effeminacy, and God knows what, turn round, as soon as 
one of us does happen to do something rather gallant, and 
say he did it as a stunt. 
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The Graeco-German Imbroglio 


The Tyranny of Greece over Germany. By E. M. Butler. 
: (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

Own the coast of Columbia stands one of the strangest and most 
fascinating towns in the world. Cartagena was founded by 
Charles V, who left it unfinished. The Indians, instead of 
undoing his work and rebuilding the town on their own lines, 
contented themselves with finishing the Renaissance buildings 
in a style of their own ; so that the modern visitor is astounded 
by the sight of, for instance, a delicate classical pediment 
supported by vast barley-sugar pillars fat enough to support 
-« Whole temple. The effect of an entire town built on these 
lines is bizarre and extravagant in the extreme, but not more 
so than the spectacle afforded by the efforts of the great 
German romantics to fit the art and thought of the ancient 
world into the procrustean bed of their own strange sensibility. 
This attempt, which was initiated by Winckelmann in the 
‘middle of the eighteenth century, reached its height in the 
‘poetry of Hélderlin, and achieved a lurid sunset in the pseudo- 
philosophy of Nietzsche and the esoteric theories of Stefan 
George, has inspired Miss Butler with one of the most important 
works of criticism of recent years. 

The whole movement, whieh incidentally produced all the 
best of German literature and some of the greatest poetry in 
the world, was in essence the outcome of the typically Teutonic 
_yearning fer a mythology that should be their very own—a 
search the deplorable results of which (only hinted at by Miss 
Butler) may be observed in the * new” Germany of today. 
** He bears his own pains more easily who sees his god suffer 
too,” remarked Heine piercingly; and the hypostatisation of 
reality, whether in the interests of art or of life, is a game at 
whieh the Germans have always shown themselves proficient. 
'To sce life steadily and whole is a programme which fails to 
commend itself to this strange people, for, as Miss Butler 
observes, ‘* accurate knowledge has little inspirational value.” 

Now German knowledge of Greek art was never accurate : 
it had little chance to be, since it was inaugurated by a man 
whose neurotic, if genuine, sensibility led him to see, not what 
was there, but what he wanted to see. Poor Winckelmann’s 
disabilities (the epithet imposes itself) landed him in the fatal 
- error of finding all he wanted of Greece in Rome, and of refusing 
to look further. It was left to Lessing (a far greater man, as 
Miss Butler points out), and to Goethe, to discover the error ; 
but neither was more successful in exemplifying it. Iphigenia, 
. though a poctic masterpiece, was quite as unsuited, both in 
- subject and treatment, as the Laocoon group to demonstrate 
the serenity and noble grandeur which Winckelmann had 
posited as the essential qualities of Greek art. The 
tragedy of Goethe’s attempt to scale this Everest lay in the 
essential un-Greekness of his mind, though in this respect he 
,was undoubtedly nearer to his ideal than the writers who 
followed in his wake. 

Yet, like all superhuman efforts, this of Goethe's 
produced some magnificent things by the way, and as 
_a psychological study it is one of the most dramatic and 
- intricate that exist. -Miss Butler’s essay on Goethe is the bets 
I have ever read ; it is concentrated, packed with stimulating 
ideas, and absorbingly acute. Her theory of a break in the 
- construction of Tasso I believe to be a misconception, though I 
lack space to discuss the point here. And surely it was a mis- 
. take to have allowed her justifiable enthusiasm for Hélderlin 
to lead her into exalting his poetry above that of Goethe—a 
mistake all the more curious in that she gives us so admirable 
an analysis of the latter’s poetical genius and devclopment. 
. Hélderlin’s diction is often slovenly to the point of meaning- 
lessness, which Goethe’s never is. But these points do not 
affect the course of her argument, and her account of Gecthe’s 
prolonged struggle with his daimon, and the importance which 
,she claims for his inveterate avoidance of tragedy—both of 
them features of character which were rendered more acute 
by the semi-barbarous state of the Germany in which he lived— 
are a real contribution, not only to Goethe criticism, but to 
the wider considerations which so portentous a development 
_ always suggests. 





Schiller, again, though ultimately of less account than 
Goethe, is here given his exact due, which is greater than 
_ those who have not seen his dramas acted are apt to allow. 
Miss Butler points to the cleavage between his early and 
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later plays as the result of the realisation of a transce 
fate—" that feeling of a real world out of joint.” 

If Goethe was in some ways able to surmount the incon 
sistencies and unrealities of his Hellenism (one thinks of Sant: 
yana’s remark that Goethe created Helen only to hand ui 
over to Wagner), Holderlin remained the martyr, in Mig 
Butler’s phrase, of the whole disastrous movement, for hi 
mind was soon destroyed by the Frankenstein gods of his pi 
(and Goethe’s and Schiller’s) creation. In describing Hilde. 
lin, Miss Butler has described Shelley, but without naming 
him. That was as well, for the parallel has been overdrawn: 
yet the inability to outgrow a purely adolescent view of lite 
is the distinguishing mark of both poets. That was in a 
peculiar degree Holderlin’s tragedy ; but luckily for us the 
lyrical expression of its progress is so supremely beautiful 
that regret is impossible. As Miss Butler is careful to make 
clear, Bread and Wine is the point where, in lines of miraculoys 
loveliness, the two incompatible worlds of Paganism ang 
Christianity achieve something like a blending. This is tig 
bridge that, in their heart of hearts, both Goethe and Schille 
longed to build. There it stands; but, as Miss Butler Points 
out, no orthodox Christian would dare attempt to cross jt 
Only a weightless spirit of the trempe of Hélderlin could pass 
safely across ; he did so, and in Der Einzige yielded to Christ, 
But the gods of his imaginary Greece—the Greece of hi 
so often exquisite novel, J7yperion—had_ their revenge in 
the end. 


ndental 


To Heine, in some ways an even more tragic figure, the 
problem presented itself from a rather different angle—th 
sceptical, iconoclastic angle of the exile and the Jew. Apart 
from this fact, the parallel with Baudelaire is instructive, 
and one is not surprised that the lover of Crescentia Mirat, 
the stupid, selfish sensualist who corresponds so strikingly 
to Baudelaire’s Jeanne Duval, should have ended, after 
many gyrations, in substituting Dionysus for the Apollo of 
Goethe and Winckelmann. Nietzsche saw the possibility of 
making the best of both worlds, and stated the problem with 
new and startling eloquence, in The Birth of Tragedy. Bu 
the eventual result, in Zarathustra, was something more 
wildly un-Greck than anything Nietzsche’s predecessors could 
have dreamed of, and unfortunately “ * the deepest book in 
the German language’ is without the power to convince.” 
Thenceforward, the battle may be considered lost, in spite of 
the attempts of Carl Spitteler and Stefan George to rejoin it. 

I have a few quarrels with Miss Butler. In her account 
of Winckelmann’s terrible murder, she allows herself the 
following remark: ** While holding no brief for Arcangeli, 
one may yet be forgiven for thinking that this sordid and 
brutal assassination would never have occurred if Wincklemann 
had been a different man.” One may be forgiven for feeling 
that in this sentence not much has been said. Were Mussolini 
and Hitler different men, the present state of Europe woul 
not be what it is. It is the * why ” of facts that is interesting, 
not the bare facts themselves. Again, I feel that Miss Butlers 
understandable impatience with the preposterous hieraticism 
of George has led her into underrating his poetry, though slie 
is undoubtedly right in preferring that of Rilke ; and, though 
ignorance compels me to offer this criticism with diffidence, 
I find it difficult to believe that Spitteler’s Olympian Spring: 
Time is really “a work of genius hitherto unequalled in this 
age.” Here I seem to detect the pleading of the specialist 
Last but not least, I strongly deprecate Miss Butler’s contet- 
tion that the classical hexameter is alien to the genius of tle. 
German tongue. Indeed, modern examples alone, such as tlie 
superb Duineser Elegien of Rilke, are sufficient to show that 
German, with its complicated syntax, its use of enclytics, 
and its numberless variety of syllabic stress, is the only 
modern language competent to deal with this particular 
metre. 

“ Herbstlich leuchtet die Flamme vom lindlich geselligen Herde, 

Knistet and gliinzet, wie rasch ! sausend vom Reisig empor. 
That is by Goethe and in itself, I think, almost sullices t0 
establish my point. 

But I have no wish to end this review on a note of denigt 
tion. My admiration for Miss Butler’s scholarship, her 
powers of analysis and appreciation, is far too great for me to 
wish to prevent readers from paying close attention to a work 
of the first interest and importance. 
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Emotional Thinkin 
s : 
Reason and Emotion. By John Macmurray. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

RATHER more than three years ago Professor Macmurray 
published in book form a series of broadcast talks. Tie book, 
Freedom in the Modern World, attracted attention and pro- 
voked inquiry: attention because of the originality of its 
answers to current problems ; inquiry because uf the author’s 
invariable habit of setting a fresh problem for every one he 
answers. The book, in fact, was only the first draft of a de- 
veloping philosophy. There was, it was obvious, more to come, 
more particularly by way of elucidation of Macmurray’s view 
of the réle of emotion in modern life. It is with the nature 
of emotion and with the relation of emotion to reason that 
the present book is largely concerned. How would common 
sense envisage this relation ? 

When we feel, it would be said, our feelings are neither true nor 
false; they just happen ; whereas, when we think, our thoughts 
do more than just happen. They not only are, but they are 
or may be true. And what makes them true is their relation 
to something other than themselves, to that, namely, which 
they assert. Thus, if I think that there are twenty people in 
a room, and there are in fact twenty, my thought would be 
said to be true because of the fact which it truly asserted. 
Emotion and thinking, common sense would further hold, 
should be kept rigidly apart. Emotion, we are apt to assume, 
derives from man’s pre-human past ; reason is a foretaste of 
his more than human future. Hence, to allow the latter to be 
influenced by the former is to subordinate the higher to the 
lower, and so to slip ** back into a way of thinking from: which 
we had begun to emerge.” To permit emotion to intrude upon 
reason is, common sense holds, to use reason as a mere instru- 
ment for gratifying emotion. Reason so employed invents 
justifications for what we emotionally want to believe and 
excuses for what we emotionally want to do. Reason ealied 
into play by emotion can only dance to the tune that emotion 
pipes to her, and, suborned from the first, produces arguments 
for the smoker’s conviction that tobacco ash is good for the 
carpet, or the fisherman’s that fish being cold-blooded do not 
mind having their throats dragged out of them by a hook. 
Reason, in fact, when swayed by emotion turns cheat and 
provides us with rationalising instead of reasoning. 

It is on this view that Professor Macmurray wages war in 
all its forms. The characteristic of reason, he points out, is 
its objectivity. He defines it as “the capacity to behave 
consciously in terms of the nature of what is not ourselves ” ; 
to behave to a thing in a manner appropriate to its nature 
rather than to ours is, in fact, to be reasonable. To act in 
terms of our own nature, or to make, in other words, excep- 
tions in our own favour, is to be unreasonable. Wherein, 
asked Aristotle, is to be found the distinguishing faculty of 
our species ? And answered, in our reason. If reason means 
the power of secing things as they are, Professor Macmurray 
agrees. But why, he asks, confine this power to reasoning 
tout court? May we not also feel things as they are? “Toa 
person who is terribly afraid of a mouse we are all accustomed 
to say that there is nothing really to be afraid of. Here fear 
is not in terms of the nature of the situation. It is subjective.” 
Emotion, then, no less than reason, may reflect what is. We 
can feel *‘ in terms of the nature of the object ’ no less than 
think in terms of it. To this capacity of feeling appropriately to 


_ the nature of what is not ourselves, Professor Macmurray gives 


the name of “ emotional reason.”? In emotional reason there is, 
he holds, to be found the key to a right attitude to art, to 
morality and to religion. Thus, valuable works of art are 
those which express the nature of the objective world rather 
than the nature of the artist. They render what is inde- 
pendently of ourselves ; they do not merely project ourselves. 
The demand of morality, again, is the demand that we should 
judge and value impartially, not extending special censidera- 
tion to ourselves or making exceptions in our own favour. 
Morality, in fact, “* demands that we should act ‘ in the light 
of eternity,’ that is, in terms of things as they really are and 
of people as they really are.” It is, however, in the sphere of 
religion that the doctrine of emotional reason is most elabo- 
rately applied. The sphere of religion is, for Professor Mac- 
murray, the sphere of personal relationships ; its raw material 
is our treatment of our fellows. If we treat one another as 
equals not’ as ‘inf¢eriors or superiors, as ends hot as meéans,-we 


are feeling and behaving according to the nature of things’, 
they really are, and we are feeling and behaving, thetelel! 
religiously. The theory of religion, theology, the aesthetics of 
religion, ritual and ceremony, are merely “ the reflectiy 
expressions of this way of fecling.” ' 

Professor Macmurray has one of the most original minds of 
our generation. There is no territory, however worn, through 
which he cannot find a new path; no subject, however trite 
from which he does not strip the layers of conventional 
thinking with which it has become enwrapped. To read him 
is at once a stimulus and a pleasure: a stimutus because ot 
the contagiousness of his thought (Professor Macmurray think} 
so continuously himself that it is difficult not to catch thy 
habit); a pleasure because of the elegant simplicity with 
which it is conveyed. C. E. M. Joan,’ 


The Army Examined 


This, Our Army. By Captain J. R. Kennedy, M.C. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) 
Tue underlying idea of Captain Kennedy’s book is that the 
Army is not only the property of the nation but that, unde 
modern conditions, it will in the event of war again absorb the 
cream of the nation’s manhood as it did in the struggle of 
1914-1918. Therefore, he argues, it is very much in the 
interest of everyone to know how and to what end it is being 
trained and organised as well as what system is being followed 
to ensure its being adequately and intelligently led when the 
time comes. That the time will come he seems to be convinced, 

The first charge he levels against the War Office is that it js 
unnecessarily reticent and muzzles criticism both from within 
and from without. His own book, packed as it is with criticisn 
largely based on official facts and figures, to some extent 
refutes this charge, and the ignorance of the nation about its 
own Army is in part due to the apathy which inspired the old 
catch ; 

‘“* Why is the War Office closed for repairs ? 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 
Therefore, it becomes the duty of the reviewer to urge thé 
public to read this book, which, whether it be right or w rong 
in its contentions, is at least calculated to dispel apathy. 

To summarise the book, which deals in minute detail with 
a large number of points, is beyond the scope of a short 
review. The gravamen of the author’s accusation is thaf 
neither the Army nor its leaders is being prepared for any 
particular type of war. It was laid down by the War Oftice 
in 1932 that there were four classes of possible military 
activity—(1) Imperial Policing ; (2) Minor Expeditions ; (3) 
Major Expeditions which may or may not include the 
Territorial Army ; (4) A National War. Therefore, there is 
‘no single predominant objective towards which the training of 
the Army can be categorically directed.” Captain Kennedy 
does not deny the possibility of the first three classes ; local 
forces with reinforcements from the Imperial Army should, he 
claims, be adequate to deal with the first two. The third would 
allow of some time for preparation. But the fourth, threaten- 
ing our whole national existence, may come upon us like a 
thief in the night, and the Navy is no longer a bulwark behind 
which our preparations can be continued with impunity after 
the opening of hostilities. Therefore, lesser objectives should 
be swallowed up in the greater, and all training, both of troops 
and commanders, should be directed towards the preparation 
for a national war. 

But, says Captain Kennedy, the leaders of our military 
thought envisage war in terms which are completely obsolete. 
Even the lessons of the last War are forgotten. The ratio of 
infantry, artillery, cavalry and tanks tends to swing back to 
pre-War proportions (except that tanks did not then exist). 
Above all the military mind cannot bring itself to cut adrift 
from its ancient friend, the horse. Battles in the last Wat 
were planned to give opportunities to an arm, already obsolete, 
which repeatedly proved itself unable to make use of the 
opening when it was created. Yet Mr. Duff Cooper, speaking 
in the House of Commons in 1934, stated that he had had 
occasion during the past year to study military affairs both 
in his public and in his private life, and the more he studied 
them the more he became impressed with the importance of 
cavalry in modern warfare. This book will at least have 
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THE MEXICAN ADVENTURE » 
B Daniel Dawson. Illustrated. 16s. net 
The tragedy of the Emperor Maximilian of 
- Mexico. sIR JOHN MARRIOTT (Sunday Times): 
hooks for Christmas ‘ Brilliant . . . extraordinarily interesting . . - 
. told by Mr. Dawson with rare skill.’ | 
WE WERE ONE. A biography of 
@ lor everyone whe loves a garden W. L. Wyllie, artist and yachtsman, by 
° Mrs. M. A. Wyllie. I/ustrated. 155. net 
The Living Garden sUNDAY TIMES: ‘A Tov e-story—not often told.’ : 
NEW STATESMAN: ‘ Gives us Wyllie as he was ; 
or the How and Why of Garden Life as generous, courageous and lovable a man as 6 
by E. J. SALISBURY, D.Sc., F.R.S. ever the sea nurtured.’ 
Not only is this one of the most interesting and , 
delightful gardening books ever published, but it is THE CRIMEA /3y Lt.-Gen. Sir George ¢ 
a beautiful book in itself. It solves perfectly the MacMunn. Illustrated. 155. net j 
problem of the Christmas present for discriminating NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN: ‘A book that is 
gardening friends. exceedingly interesting reading, and is at the same 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE: ‘ The Living Garden will time a valuable addition to military history.’ 
win the affectionate regard of all gar- 
deners who have the good fortune to $ 
possess pa read it.’ GLORY & DOWNFALL by General 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: Polovtsoff. Ilustrated. 165. net 
‘One of the best books Immensely exciting real life adventure. The 
of its kind ever written.’ autobiography of the general of the Imperial 
Beautifully tetustedl ie ange Staff who commanded the 
ye garrison at Petrograd at the opening of the 
Russian revolution. 


Q The most popular verse anthology of the year 


The Poet’s Tongue 


an anthology of verse, old and new, 

compiled by W. Yt. AUDEN and J. GARRETT 
NEW STATESMAN : ‘It deserves to be as popular as 
the Proms.’ ; 

EDWIN MUIR (Sco/sman): ‘ Should be read by every- 
one who reads poetry.’ 

viMEs : ‘Courageous and successful.’ 6s. net 


@) Vor everyone scientifically inclined 


Unsolved Problems 
of Science 


MORNING post: ‘ Mr. Haslett’s book, which assesses 
the present limited extent of our knowledge, is more 
thrilling than any dozen dramas of detection.’ 

SIR ARTHUR KEITH: ‘ This is the clearest and best 
exposition of the problems of modern science known 
to me.’ 75. 6d. net 


by A. W. HASLETT 


@ Recommended by the Book. Society 


Steady Drummet 


by STANLEY CASSON 

The memoirs of an intelligence officer serving on 

the Balkan front in the Great War. 

GLASGOW HERALD: ‘ A wat book with a difference 
.. a brilliant and . . . an inspiriting book.’ 

BELFAST NEWS-LETTER: ‘A truly fascinating book 

... packed with “ good things.” I//us. 125. 6d. net 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY ?/y 
Sir Charles Holmes, k.c.v.o., R.w.s., D-LITT. 
A cheap edition of a famous book. 
I o/. 1. Italian Schools. 


3 volumes, 
sold separately. Vol. 2. 
The Netherlands, Germany, Spain. Vol. 3. 
France and England. 75. 6d. net each 


ROUND PEGS /y Howard Rubie 
35. 6d. net 

A guide to the choice of a career by the Carcers 

master at Dulwich College. 

DR. CYRIL NORWOOD: ‘Full of information and 


also of wise suggestions.’ 


CLIMBING DAYS » 
Pilley. Beautifully illustrated. 


Dorothy 
16s. net 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : ‘ For interesting read- 


takes a lot of beating, and this is first-rate.’ 


* 
Well on the Road 


by Christopher Bradby 
illustrated by 
Edward Bawden 





35. Od. net 
This book is for children 


And makes a nice present 
(Assuming, of course, 
Their relations are pleasant). 


A reader writes: ‘I liked yore 
book orfully.’ 
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of the cavalry idea a reasoned argument for the retention of 
this arm. 

Why then are we so wrong-headed ? ‘The answer, according 
to Captain Kennedy, is that our Generals are too old, that 
their arteries are congested and their brains ossified ; and 
that they are mostly cavalry-men. The reason for this sad 
state of affairs is that the system of promotion favours the 
cavalry, encourages mediocrity and keeps men in subordinate 
ranks until their ability to fill higher ones is on the wane. 
Then, having reached the magic circle of the high command, 
like heavenly bodies they circle unapproachably until the 
club arm-chair receives their exhausted and, by that time, 
brainless forms.” These are not Captain Kennedy's words, 
but they accurately sum up his contention. 

To return to the horse, not only does it mould our military 
thought and clothe our soldiers in unhygienie boots and 
breeches, but it also involves us in incredible extravagance. To 
train our equitation experts, of whom thirty-eight of all 
ranks pass annually through Weedon, a staff is maintained 
at the cost of nearly £20,000 a year, another £20,000 according 
to the author being spent on houses, buildings, lands and other 
accessories for their benefit. To buy our remounts and keep 
tally of our equine resources another staff annually absorbs 
nearly £70,000, which does not include the cost of the horses 
themselves. 

These are but a few of the points raised by Captain Kennedy. 
For most of the evils (with the exception of the horse which 
he condemns to total extinction) he has a remedy to suggest, 
for his criticism, though searching and. bitter, is not only 
destructive. Not everyone will agree with him ; but everyone 
will agree that is an honest, authoritative and very ably 
written book which will rouse many people who previously 
were content to take the efficiency of our army and its training 
for granted to call for a serious stock-taking of the position. 

On one point only does it call for unqualified condemnation. 
The writer's bitter strictures on Lord Haig should not have 
been made without any attempt at reasoned justification ; 
nor in any case should they have been included in a book 
which deals with theories and systems, not with personalities. 

LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


Herodotus De Luxe 


Herodotus: Rawlinson’s translation revised and annotated by 
W. Lawrence with woodeuts by V. Le Campion. Maps. 
‘Nonesuch Press. £6 6s.) 
Axy translation, to be real and to have the qualities of the 
original, must of necessity be in the language currently used 
by those who read it. It is not the smallest use manu- 
facturing an archaic English for the purpose of translating 
Herodotus and a contemporary English for translating Plato, 
That is mere nonsense. Herodotus was written in a Greek 
that was not archaic for those who first heard it and Plato 
was not archaic to his contemporaries, though his Greck 
would have struck a Palacologue as old-fashioned. Conse- 
quently the simple blunt and unassuming English periods 
of Rawlinson admirably represent the historian’s theme. 
Mr. Lawrence has brushed off the small archaic growths that 
have appeared on Rawlinson’s English by the passage of 
time, for even Victorian English has faint clements that now 
seem archaic. Only in certain quotations from earlier 
sources, or from oracles, which themselves were always 
uttered in the stvle of a bygone age, does the translator 
rightly archaize his language to conform to his original. 
Rawlinson’s language is, in fact, as good as it could be, and 
his translation one of the most successful but least lauded 
in our language. Herodotus wrote with a queer humorous 
twist, without any intention at all to be old-fashioned, and 
with a rare perception of exactly the right moment at which 
to produce the egg from the hat. Somehow, probably uncon- 
sciously, Rawlinson gets these effects, mainly, I expect, 
because he was so steeped in the manner and matter of his 
author. 

Mr. Lawrence has put an immense labour into his task. 
He has given us what is fax better than a syndicated edition, 
the edition of one man. A common style persists throughout 
the notes, which makes them easier to read. And, in 
effect, the notes are small essays on Herodotean topics, attached 
just where they are pertinent. Many of them make most 
pleasant reading and all of them serve the reader well, 


ae 


= 


whether he is academic or not, I strongly recommend the 
curious to satisfy vagrant curiosity by reading the notes 
the Lydians, Phrygians, Macedonians, Dorians and Cadmeiang : 
the note on Silphium, on the origin of the alphabet, on ik 
Trojan War and on all matters Persian. Here is not SO much 
a mine of information as a number of well refined and shapel 
ingots extracted from a number of rather untidy mings, i 
fact this is an edition which anyone who is not wholly illiterate 
can read and enjoy or, if he lacks. application, can dip into 
at any point and come out wiser and happier—the ideal 
week-end book, but far too massive for reading in bed, 

As a sample of modern book production it is completely 
satisfying. The footnotes, which every now and then gry 
into hip-notes and slide gently up the side margins, revive 
an elegant mode of a past century, rivalled in this only by 
that most ingenious Golden Cockerel edition of Lucian where 
the Greek text flowed in a framework right round a central 
translation on each page. The two-colour title, the Acgean 
blue vellum binding with its appropriate sea waves, and the 
pleasant woodcuts, make it the sort of book which it wou 
be a crime to put into a soulless library instead of on to q 
private shelf in one’s favourite room. And yet it is th 
libraries that will buy it: indeed I hope that every schoo) 
library and every institutional library will secure a copy, for 
here is the greatest of all historians and all that you can 
reasonably expect to want to know about his histories in one 
compact volume. 

There is much, naturally, to dispute in Mr. Lawrence's 
notes. He can be challenged in some little matttrs of 
chronology. Thus his date for the Achaean colonisation of 
Cyprus is at least a hundred years too late, and his date 
for the origin of writing in Greece (too blindly following 
Carpenter) a trifle of a generation or thereabouts too far 
advanced. He misses a splendid chance of a really absorbing 
note when he briefly passes by the Tomb of Nitocris : burials 
in walls and over gates, burials, so to speak, ad hoc, area 
fertile source of research from prehistoric to Moslem times; 
he has missed a note on the * backbended bow ”’ (unless | 
failed to excavate it), and the new Simonides and Aeschylus 
Marathon epigrams have emerged from the earth too late 
to reach these pages. It is some matter of regret that we 
have not yet available some rough account of the newly. 
found tablets from Persepolis which may illustrate the other 
side of the story of Herodotus, But that is not Mr. Lawrence's 
fault. 

I must commend to readers the pleasant rendering of th 
Attie drinking song, “In myrtle my sword I will wreathe,” 
on page 452, and attract the attention of collectors and 
bibliophiles by telling them that this is the first text of 
Herodotus ever issued to bear the author’s signature. 

STANLEY Casson, 


Lansing’s War Memoirs 


War Memoirs of Robert Lansing. (Rich and Cowan. 18s.) 


Rosertr LANSING was Secretary of State during four of the 
most critical years in American history under the Presidency 
of Woodrow Wilson. He was promoted to that office when 
William Jennings Bryan resigned because he foresaw, or be- 
lieved, that the American Note to Germany on the sinking 
of the * Lusitania’ must bring the United States into the 
War. Lansing recognised the probability ; and, being already 
in personal sympathy with the Allied cause, he took office. 
in the ‘ Lusitania’ crisis with a clear conception of what his 
action might involve. He was not “ pro-Ally ” in the same 
sense as Walter Hines Page, the American Ambassador in 
London ; and it seems likely that, if Page had been a little 
less Anglophil and a little more in sympathy with the funda- 
mental motives of Wilson's neutrality, he (and not Lansing) 
would have become Secretary of State in 1915. But Page had 
put himself out of court, and Lansing was available and 
appropriate, though by no means the most distinguished 
or effective candidate for the post. So Lansing crossed the 
corridor of the State Department in Washington, from the 
Counsellor’s room to the office of Secretary of State, and 
remained in that office till the War was over. 

This book is the record of his service. Like himself, it is cleat, 
simple, straightforward, telling an important story in cot 
petent fashion, but adding little that is either striking or neW 
to the record of those moving years. Lansing, be it remem 
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Diary of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake 


By DAVID GARNETT 


BEANY-EYE 


‘Treasure trove. THE Times £... Itis 
both intimate and vivid, and, as Professor 
Huxley says in his pretace, provides a 
deeply interesting picture of the growth 
of a rare and great personality.” MORNING 


Post. Fu//y [/lustrated. 15s. net 


“Ts there any living writer of English 
prose who has the appealing magic of 
David Garnett ? “ A new Garnett” one 
says, and one buys it to keep.’ party 
mirror. ‘ Here is a perfect work of art 
from one of the most fully conscious 
writers of our time.” RICHARD CHURCH 


(Fohn O’London’s Weekix). 53. net. 
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as contributed to ‘puncH”’ by G. C. Nash 


Uproariously illustrated by Christopher Mi/vett 
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By DENNIS KINCAID 
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‘This is a full, rich book, eriginal in 
conception, defying the conventional 
restrictions of literary form, and written 
with great distinction.” THE Times. ‘A 
very strange book, But it is an utterl; 
fascinating one.’ GERALD GovuLp in The 
Observer. 8s. 6d. net. 
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bered, was Wilson's Secretary of State ; and to serve under 
Wilson was at once a testing experience and one in-which great 
individuality must either curb itself or accept the limitations 
imposed by the character of the President. It is probably 
because Lansing was neither very independent, nor very 
individual, that he found the conditions of his office acceptable. 
He admired Wilson, without being blind to his faults, and his 
testimony to his chief will probably and rightly be quoted 
hereafter to show that the anti-Wilson legend was created out of 
a partisan exaggeration of Wilson’s admitted failings. His 
War Memoirs, therefore, have a value as evidence about 
Wilson’s personality and methods. Their value to the historian 
will also lie in Lansing’s habit of making a careful memorandum 
of every important interview as it occurred, and of arguing 
with himself regarding the purpose of American policy. 
And in spite of the entirely conventional, not to say common- 
place, quality of his mind, there is a great deal in his. pages 
which has a more than passing or conventional interest. 
The long encounter with Bernstorff, the increasing tension 
with Great Britain over the Blockade, the negotiations 
with Viscount Ishii regarding the Twenty-One Demands ; 
these and many other factors fill the book. And if there is one 
thing that stands out after twenty years, it is the problem 
of Anglo-American relations which were so severely strained 
by British interference with neutral trade between 1915 
and 1917. If any British reader wants to know what the 
Prime Minister meant when, in 1934, he said that he would 
accept no major commitment in Europe for the British Fleet 
until he knew what America was going to do, he will find 
the answer in Lansing’s book. For that alone these War 
Memoirs are worth reading. A. F. Wuyte. 


Stifi Wisdom 


An Early Mystic of Baghdad: a Study of the Life and 

Teachings of Harith B. Asad Al-Muhasibi, A.D. 781-857. 

By Margaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. (Sheldon Press. 15s.) 
Dr. MARGARET SmitTn’s new book may be regarded as a 
sequel to her pioneer Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near 
and Middle East, in which she established and illustrated the 
debt of the early Siifis to the Christian mystics of the Eastern 
Church. She now gives a detailed account of one of the first 
and most influential of these writers : a great scholar and con- 
templative living at Baghdad in the Golden Age of Islamic 
culture—the reigns of the Caliph Hariin al Raschid, whose 
name awakens grateful memories in all childlike hearts, and 
of his successor Al-Ma’miin. 

Al-Muhasibi was a preacher, teacher, and ascetic, very 
learned and very devout; the founder of a school, and the 
writer of a remarkable number of theological and mystical 
works. Though his life was uneventful and spent mostly 
in retirement, he occupied a commanding position among the 
Siifis of Baghdad and was “ in conduct and counsel an approved 
spiritual influence unto men.’’ He appeared at a fortunate 
moment in the history of his people ; for the Caliph Al-Ma’mtn 
was an enlightened ruler of tolerant views, taking an intelligent 
interest in religion, and during his reign there was great 
freedom of intercourse between Christians and Muslims ; 
members of both faiths even celebrating such feasts as Christ- 
mas and Palm Sunday together. In the monastic libraries 
and elsewhere much Christian and Jewish literature was 
available to Muslim scholars; and a study of the works of 
Al-Muhasibi and his disciples proves how considerable was 
the debt—direct and indirect—of carly Sifi-ism to both these 
sources. The Bible, the Jewish Haggada, and the New Testa- 
ment (which they may have studied in Arabic) were familiar 
tothem. ‘The frequent references to the gnosis as the mystical 
goal suggest the influence of Christian writers of the Alex- 
andrian school, such as Clement ; whilst the severity of the 
ascetic doctrine may derive from Isaac of Nineveh and other 
early mystics of the Near East. 

Al-Muhasibi himself evidently doubled the parts of indus- 
trious book-worm and director of souls; and Dr. Smith’s 
careful analysis brings out the derivative character of much 
of his teaching. This teaching, though it covered all aspects 
of the moral and religious life, was ultimately concerned with 
the single aim of all Sifi-ism—namely, union with the 
Reality of God. It paid, however, particular attention to 
the moral and ascetic preparation of the self; which fills the 
greater part of Al-Muhasibi’s chief work, “‘ The Book. of the 






















































Observance of what is due to God and Abiding therein,” Thi 
is a classic source for the doctrines of Siifi-ism ; and exercised 
a formative influence on the later mysticism of Islam It 
enters in considerable detail into the disciplines by whig 
the character of the true Sifi is formed; and character i 
Al-Muhasibi’s view, is the most important thing in life 
Humility, patience, and perfect sincerity were the qualities 
which he considered to be the foundations of the mystical 
life; preparing the self for that drastic detachment ‘Which 
must be the price of any true spiritual advance. The impas- 
sioned love and desire of God Pure which is the heart of all 
mysticism took in his teaching an intensely other-worldjy 
form. ‘‘ Let him who wishes. to be near God, abandon all 
that alienates him from God!” This remark might seem at 
first sight too obvious to be interesting; but it entailed in 
practice a degree of detachment which affected even the 
loftiest reaches of the spiritual life—as we may see by the 
penetrating observation of Al-Junayd, a disciple of the saint, 
that : 

‘*The common people were veiled from the knowledge of God 
by the three veils of the creatures, this present world and the self 
while the elect were veiled by the consideration of their own good 
works, of the reward to be gained from them, and of the joys of 
Paradise.” 
Save for the aristocratic distinction between the ‘ common’ 
and the “ elect,” this remark might have emanated from any 
astute Christian contemplative. So, too, the beautiful saying 
from the work of the same mystic, ** When F love him, I wil] 
be his eye by which he sees, and his hearing by which he 
hears and his hand by which he reaches out,”’ scems to reflect 
back to St. Paul, and look forward to the Theologia Ger. 
manica; proving once again the substantial identity of all 
the deepest spiritual insights of men. 

EVELYN UNDERiIL, 


That Clydeside 


My Life of Revolt. By David Kirkwood. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is a certain danger in this book. It is not danger of 
revolt ; the title is only one of Mr. Kirkwood’s little ways, 
He has really led not a life of revolt, but the life of a sober, 
highly-skilled Glasgow artisan. True, that is far from a 
submissive life, for he and his kind, with their very just 
pride in themselves and their fine work, are not easily managed 
either by constituted authorities or by their own leaders, 
and, as it is the deplorable habit of these to be always manag- 
ing, such a life as Mr. Kirkwood’s is apt to take on a turbulent 
look. But it is not revolt. For if there is one habit the 
skilled Glasgow man will never give up it is that of putting 
his case—and revolt does not put cases. No: Mr. Kirkwood 
is just brandishing in our faces (as well he may) the label 
that got tied to him on Clydeside during the War, when 
there were so many labels about and practically all of them 
tied on wrong. The typical page of the book is that with 
the picture of Mr. Kirkwood being batoned from behind 
by the police when in the act of rushing out from the Town 
Hall to keep a crowd quiet. 

The danger of the book lies in the opposite direction. 
Its general upshot is too soothing—too much what most 
of us in arm-chairs would like to believe. It is too full of 
nice quotable stories about a notorious leader in a hot-bed 
of industrial trouble finding out how human and decent 
after all are his employers and his political opponents; 
about his naive surprise in the lobby of the House on dis- 
covering Mr. Baldwin’s startled discomfort at having been 
likened by him in debate to Uriah Heap; or his equally 
naive pleasure when Mr. Churchill dramatically reproduced, 
for the amusement of a group in the lobby in which he found 
Mr. Kirkwood, his first interview as Minister of Munitions 
with the Clyde deportee. And more soothing than all this 
is the very wide admission that on the whole politicians 
and statesmen are doing the job of social amelioration not 
too badly, and capitalists are neither stupid nor deliberately 
inconsiderate, that the Kirkwoods and the Maxtons are 
not voices in the wilderness, but are listened to, and are met, 
if not yet half-way, at any rate a steadily increasing patt 
of the way. It sounds so much like the complacent assertions 
we have all heard that the working-class leader has only t0 
come out from the narrowness of his trade point of view 
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For Christmas Gifts—a_ selected list 


All the Puck Stories By RUDYARD KIPLING. Containing all the stories in “ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill” and ‘ Rewards and Fairies.””. With Illustrations by H. R. Mivtar and 
CHARLES FE. Brock, R.I. With a New Frontispiece in colour by H. R. Mittar. 10s. 6d. 

Leather, 12s. 6d. 

Turf Fire Tales By WARY F. PATTON. With over 100 Illustrations by H. R. MItrar. 6s. 


A fascinating and unusual volume of animal stcries. 


Five Irish Plays By SEAN O’CASEY. 7s. Gd. 
This omnibus volume contains the following plays: Juno AND THE Paycock—Tue Suapow or A GUNMAN 
—Tne PLoucu anp THE StarS—THE END oF THE BEGINNING—A PouNnp oN DEMAND. 


Epitaph on George Moore By CHARLES MORGAN, author of “ The Fountain,” ete. 5s. 


Penny Foolish: A Book of Tirades and Panegyrics 
By OSBERT SIT!WELL. Second Impression. 12s. 6d. 
A Visit to America Py 4. G. MACDONELL. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Macdonell is an entertaining writer, and this is an entertaining book. . .. He is a shrewd 
observer as well as a witty writer.”—Glasgow ITerald. 
More Letters from Martha Wilmot: Impressions of Vienna, 1819 - 1829 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by the J/ARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY, 


D.B.E., and H. M. HYDE, D.Lit. Illustrated. 21s. 
A History of Grosvenor Square By ARTHUR IRIVIN DASENT, author of “A 
History of St. James’s Square,” ete. With Illustrations. 15s. 


’ 


Road Fortune: A Cycle Journey through Europe By HUNTER DIACK and R. 
F, MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Highways and Byways in the West Highlands By SETON GORDON. With 100 


Illustrations by Str D. Y. Cameron, R.A., and a Glossary of Place-Name Elements, with 


aids to pronunciation by W. J. Watson, LL.D., D.Litt. 7s. 64. 
Highways and Byways in Sussex By /. V. LUCAS. With Illustrations by Freperick 
L. Grices, R.A., and a Map. New and Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. 
The Inquisitor By UGH IVALPOLE. 8s. 6d. 


“I shall be surprised if the public do not give it a very high, perhaps the highest, place among Mr. 
Walpole’s novels.”—-R. H. Bruce Locknarr (Eventing Standard). 


Introducing the Arnisons By EDIVARD THOMPSON, 7s. 6d. 
A striking story of English Nonconformity. 
The Provincial Lady at Home and Abroad By F. \/. DELAFIELD. 574 pp. 7s. 64. 


An omnibus volume containing: Diary or A Provincia, Lapy—Tue Provincial Lapy Goes FurtHer 
Tue Provincia, Lapy 1x America. Illustrated. 


Quartet By RICHMAL CROMPTON. 7s. 6d. 


“This novel, so thoughtful and so readable, will surely enhance her reputation.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The World is for the Young and Other Stories By /.1D¥ BLANCHE GIROUARD, 
author of ‘“ The Story of Keth.” 7s. 6d. 
A series of stories, mostly concerned with Irish country life, well devised, and written with much 
humour and charm. 


Magdalena By HELEN D. IRVINE. 7s. 6d. 
“Miss Irvine, whose first novel this is, is cicarly possessed of quite exceptional literary gifts... . The 
manner of the telling is remarkably effective.”—Eastern Daily Press. 


Good Morning, Good Morning By /4N RANKINE. 7s. 6d. 
“This is Mr. Rankine’s first novel, but he writes with all the smooth assurance of an old hand.”— 
A. G. Macvonei_, (The Observer). 

Mr. Theobald’s Devil By ANNA GORDON KEOIWN. 7s. 6d. 


“T know of none who wields a more gracefully enchanted typewriter than Miss Anna Gordon Keown. 


... Mr. Tueovaty’s Devin is an adorable book.’—A. G. MacponeLt (Bystander). 


[All prices are net] 
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to see how misguided is most of his bitterness, and what 
a fine country is ours. 

The danger comes from Mr. Kirkwood’s amazing good 
humour and happy temperament, and the character inherited 
from generations of hard-working, serene men and women 
who were always poor but never let their households slide 
into poverty. He can blaze up and be very violent ; but 
he cannot be “nasty” or resentful. Take, for instance, 
this passage about certain Trade Union leaders who became 
Mr. Lloyd George’s ready henchmen during the War: 

“They are now comfortably placed in Government positions. 
Mr. Lloyd George did not forget his friends. And they are doing 
their jobs very well.” 

Or, from a different angle, this : 

“One of life’s difficulties is to estimate the real importance 
of a subject, and not to make a matter of conscience out of a thing 
which is only a matter of opinion. A man may change an opinion 
and feel he has gained knowledge, but, when he has to retract 
what he has made a matter of conscience, he is apt to feel that 
he has lost self-respect. Tt is largely a habit. It is also a 
form of conceit. It has given to the world a glorious company 
of martyrs, but it has made many martyrs for causes which were 
not glorious.” 

It would be easy, then, to let Mr. Kirkwood’s character 
mask the reat significance of his book. If it is read as it 
deserves to be (and it is capital reading), it may have a much 
better effect than that of making us complacent. On the 
contrary, it is rather humiliating to see so much official 
stupidity borne with so lightly and so handsomely. The 
real upshot should be not mere satisfaction that we can be 
found not so bad after all, but an uncomfortable wondering 
about how many thousands of chances we are missing and 
muddling with men not quite of his calibre or at all of his 
nature. Let us by all means believe we are a fine country ; 
but do not let us, do not let our officials, national, local or 
Trade Union, make it so extraordinarily difficult for some 
millions of our fellow-countrymen to believe it. They tried 
very hard in Mr. Kirkwood’s own case, but even when they 
clapped him into a dungeon in Edinburgh Castle —literally 
a dungeon, though it seems incredible—he just cocks an 
amused eye at the umbrella he had incongruously brought 
with him into this mediaeval hole. Indeed his whole account 
of the mishandling of Clydeside in War-time is incredible. 
There were nerves and impatience, of course, on both sides. 
It may well have seemed to London tiresome and finicking 
at such a time to be watchful of Trade Union principles. 
But to send down lawyers and officers speechifying about 
the boys in the trenches, instead of discovering what was 
the matter, was a simply idiotic way of treating Glasgow. 
And do we do much better in peace time ? One great advan- 
tage of this book is that we are so much more likely to be 
impressed, and perhaps to learn something, when it is put 
to us with such unbroken, if often bewildered, good humour. 


R. H. Grerron. 
USSR. 


By Walter Duranty. 





I Write as I Please. 

10s. 6d.) 
Modern Moscow. By Eugene Lyons. 
The Soviet State. By B. W. Maxwell. 
Tur authors are the English correspondent of an American 
paper, an American correspondent and an American professor. 
The subject is the Sovict Union tempered, in Mr. Duranty’s 
ase, by a good many personal digressions. Mr. Duranty has 
been writing news and articles from: Moscow for the New York 
Times, with a few short intervals, for almost fifteen years. 
Some of his articles were collecte? and published in a volume 
a couple of years ago. This time, as the title indicates, Mr. 
Duranty’s business is not reporting, but reminiscence and 
anecdote. 

Mr. Duranty first went to Sovict Russia in 1921, at the 
height of the great famine. He went with most of the usual 
anti-Bolshevik prejudices current at that time in Western 
Europe and America. But he remained to become the most 
sympathetic (except for one or two professed Communists) 
of all the foreign correspondents in Moscow, and eventually, 
in the eyes of the Soviet authorities. a sort of recognised 
interpreter of the Soviet point of view to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Meanwhile, he was writing for one of the leading 
newspapers of a country whose people, as a prominent 
Amceriean politician assured him in the spring of 1932, “ will 
never stand for diplomatic relations with a Government of 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


(Hurst and Blackett. 18s.) 
(Selwyn and Blount. 16s.) 


a 


atheists and unbelievers.” The incongruity of the posit 
must often have been embarrassing. Mr. Duranty stuck 
his guns ; and the New York Times, to its infinite credit did 
not let him down. But there are several passages in J Write 
as I Please in which the writer seems to be replying (though he 
nowhere explicitly says so) to criticisms of his pro-Soviet attitude 
The reply is of two kinds. In the first place, Mr. Duranty 
went to Soviet Russia with many normal susceptibilitig 
blunted by four years of the western front and two of guerilla 
warfare round the shores of the Baltic. Nobody who haq 
been through those experiences could be readily shocked by the 
filth, the brutality, the callousness about human life and 
suffering which were characteristic and conspicuous featums 
of the Soviet régime. It did not seem to Mr. Duranty to be his 
job in Soviet Russia, any more than it was the job of a war 
correspondent at the front, to dwell on the “ casualties” as 
if they were the most important factor in the situation, 
*“[’m-.a reporter, not a humanitarian. ... You may call 
that special pleading or call me callous, and perhaps it is true, 
but you can’t blame me for it; you must blame the War 
because that is where my mental skin got thickened.” 
Mr. Duranty’s second line of self-vindication is that jt js 
only by thinking in the same terms as people that you can ever 
really understand them. He had to put on a sort of extra 
Bolshevik skin before he was able to sce what the Party was 
doing and where it was likely to get to next. He claims to 
have foreseen and predicted many of the important develop- 
ments of the years 1928-1932; and, when they occurred, he 
hailed them with a sort of proprietary interest which enhanced 
the impression of his sympathy with them. He certainly 
takes the ‘‘ Party line” in the great duel between Stalin and 
Trotsky with a heartiness and lack of reserve rare among 
foreign observers who are not hide-bound Communists. 
But all this may give a slightly distorted impression, 
Mr. Duranty, for all his sympathy, is a keen critic. He con- 
tinually recurs to the Russian talent for dramatisation and to 
its counterpart, the Russian inability to draw a hard and fast 
line between romance and reality. He thinks that every 
tourist to Russia should be compelled to read in advance the 


famous story of the Potemkin villages ; for the same system’ 


of make-believe is continually practised by the Soviet 
authorities on the innocent traveller. Mr. Duranty is far too 
hard-boiled to shut his eyes to the immense sufferings of the 
peasant, of the kulak, and of the dispossessed classes. He does 
not mitigate the extent of the “ terror.” But he thinks that 
these things on the whole weigh less in the balance, just as the 
losses in the War weighed less, than the success of the enter- 
prise to which the sacrifices are made. 

Modern Moscow is in its way just as readable as I Write as I 
Please. But where Mr. Duranty is brilliant, Mr. Lyons is too 
often merely slick. He reflects only in the photographic sense. 
He introduces us to a large and varied picture-gallery of 
contemporary Moscow. But the pictures have to make up in 
colour what they lack in depth. Mr. H. G. Wells is reported 
to have described the book as “ one of the most vivid and 
convincing pictures of the new Russia which I have ever 
encountered.”” But Mr. Wells’s own interest in Soviet Russia 
has always been anecdotic rather than profound ; and this is 
the precise quality which distinguishes Mr. Lyons. It should 
be added that the book contains the completest collection of 
Soviet jokes which has yet appeared in print—at any rate, 
outside Russia. 

Mr. Maxwell’s T'he Soviet State possesses all the opposite vit- 
tues to those of Modern Moscow. Unlike Mr. Duranty and Mr. 
Lyons, he does not cater for the casual reader, but writes for 
those who know something and want to know more. The 
Soviet State describes in detail and with painstaking accuracy 
the whole Soviet machinery of government, both central and 
municipal, treating such matters as the electoral law, the 
administration of justice, organisation of the police, control of 
the Press and the theatre, and so forth. Mr. Maxwell 
admittedly excludes from his examination the question how 
the system works in practice, while allowing that the diver- 
gence between the legal and the actual position is often wide. 
It is a pity he did not maintain the same reserve in the intro- 
ductory chapter; for the statement that, under the Tsarist 
régime, “the nagaika, knout, machine-guns, repression and 
virtual political slavery were the portion of the people” is 
an exaggeration unworthy of an otherwise balanced and 
scholarly work, Joun Haeert. 
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NELSON 
The Tudor Despotism The Age of Elizabeth 


C. H. WILLIAMS ANDREW BROWNING, M.A., D.Litt. 
Professor of History in the University of Loudon Professor of History in the University of Glasgow 











A fine study of a period whose problems “As a general history of the period, few 

are astonishingly like our own. 7s. 6d. net. volumes, if any, can claim the excellences 
of The Age of Elizabeth.” —Scotsman. 

7s. 6d. net. 


The Pursuit of Masic 


SIR WALFORD DAVIES 
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* A thoughtful, clever book which covers the range of musical experience.” —Scotsman. 
“He has rendered a great service to those who love music.”—Time and Tide. 
“Its wisdom and lucidity will recommend it to all music lovers.” —John 0’ London, 
7s. 6d. net. Blue leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Book W orld 


is a best-seller (and deservedly). “‘ Of interest to all readers of books.” —Times. 
“ Never have these matters been so authoritatively examined.” —Bookseller. “ Each of 
the eleven essays is a clear statement by an expert of the position and problems in his 
own country.” —Times Literary Supplement. Edited by John Hampden. 6s. net. 
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An original, rapid and scientific method of learning a foreign language. By Charles Duff 
(the German in collaboration with Richard Freund). “ Mr. Duft’s language books must 
become famous. It is hard to see how they can be made better or where one can find more 
in such convenient brevity.” —Morning Post. 








Grey Owl & the M+. Sheridan's 
Beaver Umbrella 


HARPER CORY L. A. G. STRONG 
With an account of beaver activities by Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
GREY OWL. 
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“Here is a story to be enjoyed and re- 
“A most interesting and illuminating book membered. The characters are real and 
written from first-hand knowledge.” — engrossing.” —Time and Tide. 3s. 6d. net. 
Edinburgh Evening News. Mlustrated from : . 

photographs. 2s. 6d. net. 


Complete list of Christuas books post free from 35-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4, 
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Queen Elizabeth as Letter-Writer 


The Letters of Queen Elizabeth. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


Edited by G. B. Harrison. 


Tue danger of this sort of book, a collection of lettérs, parti- 
cularly of royal letters, is that it may not make a book at 
all. It is a danger that Dr.- Harrison—or is it Queen 
Elizabeth ?—has triumphantly surmounted. Perhaps both 
have contributed to this result, for if Dr. Harrison is modest 
in his claims for the Queen as a letter-writer (she was.‘ not 
an easy correspondent in any language“), so well has he 
chosen and so sensibly has he done his work, that the book 
that has emerged from their joint efforts is one of the best 
in the series. 


One can hardly expect royal persons to.make good letter- 
writers : there is so much in their position that must militate 


against intimacy. Particularly was this the case with 
Elizabeth. In the nature of things there were no gay little 


notes such as Robert Cecil, her Secretary, used to indite 
to his friend Master Hicks of the Temple, or Lady Ralegh 
to Lord Cobham inviting him to partake of their oysters 
and partridges. The intimate note is here conspicuously 
lacking. Perhaps Charles II makes up for it in his letters ; 
for he was an unbuttoned monarch if ever there was one. 
Whereas Elizabeth was not only buttoned and knotted 
(except on one shameless occasion when the French Am- 
bassador was reduced to blushing confusion), but tight-laced 
and corseted, stiff with pearls and a great ruff, painted to 
the eyes and a red wig to crown all. It was intended so 
that the world might not too familiarly gaze upon the human 
being beneath the Sovereign. In her the two were one, 
more than with any other monarch of modern times—even 
Louis XIV; for his dramatisation of himself was obvious, 
and the disjunction made for vulgarity. 


Elizabeth thought of herself as Queen in every aspect 
of her life; the effect may be seen in her letters. There 
is not one that is not in a sense official. Even the more 
private letters, or notes scribbled in her own hand, deal 
with affairs of State or matters of public business. The 
most intimate are letters of condolence or congratulation 
to personal friends ; but these are few in number and always 
upon occasion of public service. The note. is even then 
one of public pride in achievement, or of majestic consolation 
in sorrow. But sometimes, as in 1597 when writing to 
Lady Norris to console her for the death of her great soldier- 
son, Sir John,--the Queen was very fond of the Norrises— 
she took pen and scrawled at the top of the page : 

** Myne owne Crowe, harme not thyselfe for booteles healpe ; but 
shewe a good example, to comfort: yo" dolorous yokefellow.” 

Nevertheless, if not intimate and confiding, -her letters 
are revealing of the character behind them, not least in that 
very fact. They portray her reticence, her inability to give 
anything away, her courage and spirit, her lack of candour, 
her hesitation to make up her mind. All the rest is there 
and at her service ; cajolery, the arts of encouraging men to 
serve her and their country, finesse with concealed, and a 
royal wrath with discovered enemies. The main dramatic 
interest of the book is in the letters to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
They range from the tart exchanges and the sound, if straight- 
hitting advice of the earlier ones to the hatred breathed out 
against the ** murderess”” in the last. It was Mary and 
her son who gave her most worry throughout her life; “ I 
am in such a labyrinth that I do not know how to answer 
the Queen of Scotland after so long delay,” she wrote appeal- 
ingly to Cecil in 1564, And at the end of her life she was 
writing mostly to James. She can never have liked him, 
the child of Mary and Darnley, and her inevitable successor. 
He was so little of a man, and so apt to deal with something 
of her own tortuousness, only permissible in her, a woman. 
She had early given him warning : ** And if you suppose that 
Prince’s causes be veiled so covertly that no intelligence 
may bewray them, deceive not yourself: we old foxes can 
find shifts to save ourselves by others’ malice, and come by 
knowledge of greatest secret, specially if it touch our freehold.” 
The other main subject of the letters is the projected Anjou 
marriage, an extraordinary affair which was drawn out over 
years and led to a large correspondence, mostly formal and 
unreadable unless regarded from its comic personal side. 


—=— 
Through all her official correspondence the Queen’s acute 
political sense emerges luminous and clear. 

This selection then gives an admirable index to her mind 
There is no letter of interest that I know of which is omitted. 
and many are given here which are not easy to come ‘s 
elsewhere. On the other hand, with a little more care, the 
text of a number of the letters could have been rendered 
more accurate. And Dr. Harrison has stretched a Point to 
admit the “ Proud Prelate ” letter supposed to be addresseq 
to Cox, Bishop of Ely. As a letter it could never have been 
written by Elizabeth, yet there is something authentic about 
its note. Its place would seem to be among a collection of 
sayings of the Qucen. A. L. Rowse 


A Wandering Scot in Ametica 


A Visit to America. By A.G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 7s, 6) 


Tue chief industry of Scots, at the moment, is the production 
of books about Scotland, so Mr. Macdonell strikes a welcome 
note of novelty by writing a book about America. On the 
other hand, he is almost too conscious that many books haye 
been written about America and he seems to feel that some 
equivalent of Dunning’s resolution on the crown may soon 
be expected. He is properly angry with the British authors, 
male and female, who pay a flying visit to America and 
then dismiss the whole country in a few words or a longish 
book. He hints that the repercussions of the visit of an 
eminent literary female to Chicago have not escaped him, 
but he refrains from the Chicago retort which had its points 
but which cannot be printed here. (It was not, I hasten to 
add, in the technical sense “ unprintable.”) From these 
traps Mr. Macdonell shies almost too carefully away; 
he suspected sacred cows everywhere, like the traditional 
editor of a reform newspaper owned by a millionaire. The 
result is that Mr. Macdonell has written a well-mannered book 
about America and that is a great deal. But it is hard not to 
wonder whether a litt’ more rudeness and a little more 
seriousness in Mr. Macdonell’s attitude would not have 
pleased Americans more. Mr. Macdonell makes very good 
jokes, but in this, as in his other books, he rams them home a 
little too much. It is not of that that I complain, but ofa 
certain casualness of detail that I hope and_ believe M. 
Macdonell would not permit himself in writing of a European 
country. He does well to be angry at the neglect of many 
American historical sites and buildings by Americans. His 
protest is needed. But would not its weight have been greater 
if Mr. Macdonell had been a little more respectful of American 
history himself? To let the headquarters of General José 
Castro in Monterey decay is very wrong, but to underline 
the wrong by an assertion that the Spaniards came “ to the 
neighbourhood of Monterey before 1550 ” is not likely to help 
with the type of person who cares about history. Nor are 
appeals to the * University of Harvard” to do something 
about tombstones likely to touch many alumni of Harvard 
University. These may be minor points and important only 
to the pedantic, but the pedantic are just the people to 
subscribe to restoration funds. If, to suggest a parallel, I 
appealed to Mr. Macdonell to help to save that old sixteenth- 
century building, Marshall University, Aberdeen, would he 
take me very seriously ? 

But, apart from this weakness, Mr. Macdonell has written 
an admirable book. He has shown pioncer spirit by visiting 
Brooklyn, wherein he has the advantage of me, but on the other 
hand, the Bronx is not so detestable as his quick glance sug- 
gested to him. I have lived in it and so have the advantage of 
Mr. Macdonell. It is surprising to think that Mr. Macdonell 
should have been in Billings (Montana) without being told 
of the glories of natural gas, and if he had driven west of 
Omaha, instead of east, he would have seen real drought. 
It was a pity to write Peoria off the map without going to see 
whether it is really possible : 

. . to pick the morning gloria 
Right off the side-walks of sweet Peoria.” 

I have never been there and would like to know! But I 
am gratified to learn that, like myself, Mr. Macdonell was 
struck with the strangely Scottish look of the Dakotas; it 
consoles me for his failure to visit at Nashville (Tennessee) 
the replica of the Partheron of Athens (Greece) in its pre 
Morosini and Elgin state, and even for his failure to appreciate 
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‘\prilliant, and, what is more, an important book, and whatis still more, 
one of those books which it is a positive pleasure to read.’—CLIVE 
BELL: New Statesman. “This wholly satisfying book.’—HAROLD NICOL- 
son: Daily Telegraph. ‘Willcaptivate the reader—the nearest approxi- 
mation we have.’—E. B. OSBORN: Morning Post. Illustrated. i 3 / 2 








Chinese Art 


. ae - = 
Leigh Ashton and Basil Gray 
This beautiful book is a general introduction to the 
fascinating and enormous subject of Chinese art. A 
survey of each period is followed by a carefully 
selected series of plates. each with its descriptive 
text. 140 pages of illustrations. 21/- 


Animal Drawing 
Frank Medworth 


A charming aid very practical book upon the drawing 
of animals. This volume is not only for the practising 
artist, but for all nature lovers, who will learn many 
new and entertaining facts about animals. J/ ith 110 


illustrations. 12/6 


Reason and Emotion 
John Macmurray 


By the author of Freedom in the Modern World. 
‘More is intelligibly and energetically said about the 
goal of human development and our special task in 
this present phase of it than 1 have met within the 
same compass elsewhere.’— The Observer. 7/0 


T nF * 
/ r . n 
Work and Leisure 
ban ae 
Eric Gill 
‘\ book that cannot be read with too much care.” 
Time and Tide. ‘Vf it were not for the timely protests 
of craftsmen like Mr. Gill, the situation would be black 


indeed.’ —Punch. 9/- 


Haig 
Duff Cooper 


‘It is not possible to quote a tithe of all that is new and 
all that is revealing in this remarkable biography.’ — 
The Star. ‘Both satisfies and stimulates expectation.” — 
Daily Telegraph. Vol. \. Ulustrated. 25j—- 


Grand Tour 
edited by: R.S. Lambert 


\. brilliant reconstruction of the Grand 
‘Tour as it was. contrasted with to-day, by 
Rdmund Blunden. Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Douglas Woodruff. and other expert 
travellers. Profiusely dlustrated from old 





prints. 10/6 


The Land Now and To-morrow 
R. G. Stapledon 


The contribution of a rich and powerful mind to the 
national future—a survey of the whole gigantic pro- 
blem of land reclamation. from the urban no less that 
from the rural point of view, by the most famous 


sritish expert. Id/ustrated ‘5 


e 
Genetics 
. . P 

Professor H. S. Jennings 
How does it happen that some of us are men, some ot 
us women, some tall, some short, some dark, others 
fair? Still more important are differences in our ‘minds’ 
and behaviour. The author of The Biological Basis 


of Iluman Nature tells us in a volume that is fascinating 
for the general reader. J ith munerous diagrams. 15/- 
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Salar the Salmon 


Henry Williamson 


‘l was completely carried away by a truly magnificent piece of writing.’— 
hk. C. MARSTON (Editor, Fishing Gazette) in the Sketch. “The best book Henry 


Williamson has given us since Zarka the Otter. Vhe fishermen and poachers, 


the bailiffs and millers and all the other dwellers along the great waterway contribute to a 
story that does not flag from beginning to end.’—HOWARD SPRING: L-vening Standard. 7/0 
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the Piranesi beauties of the ruins of the San Francisco 
Exposition of 1915. However, I am disposed to believe that 
they must have gone too far in their romantic decay since 
I saw them in 1926. For those who know anything of America, 
this is an amusing and _ nostalgia-breeding book. For those 
who do not, it is both entertaining and informative, even 
though almost its last words imply that the appearance of a 
Dillinger from a God-fearing Anglo-Saxon family was an 
unprecedented event. “I cannot” (to quote from one of 
Mr. Macdonell’s favourite poets) ** give assent to this extrava- 
gant hypothesis” and I must also refuse to consider for a 
moment the possibility that Mr. Macdonell has never heard 
of the James Boys ! D. W. Brocan. 


Mountains as Metaphor 


The Spirit of the Hills. By F. S. Smythe. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s.) 

ANY experience which is more intense than usual gives us a 
standard by which we judge other things we value, and a 
language in which we think of them, and as we connect it with 
them in our minds, so our passion for it grows. The cricketer 
draws his metaphors from the game, and sees morality as 
an extended version of the rules of sportsmanship. The 
sailor thinks in terms of the sea, the soldier in terms of war, 
and when they discuss their trade their words have, for 
them, a significance far beyond the apparent meaning. 
So, too, the man who climbs mountains, and sometimes 
the man who only sees mountains, finds in them not only 
metaphors and similes for a dozen different situations but also 
symbols for those profound experiences which are not 
** objective ” scientific events at all. To climb a difficult 
mountain may require memorable endurance, skill, fore- 
thought and determination; but even if we do not climb 
them, their huge bulk, their remoteness from our ordinary 
interests, their nearness to the clouds, impress themselves 
upon us, and the range of things connected with the mountain 
—the storm, the snow, the flowers; danger, courage, death 
—make it easy to use the language of the mountains for the 
purposes of religion and of poetry. 

But the quality of the religion and the poetry depends 
upon the writer: the language cannot help us; it may 
even become dangerous because of its facility and the force 
with which it carries us away. Mr. Smythe has done some 
of the hardest climbs in the world, and has written well 
of his adventures. Little by little he has disciplined his 
earlier flamboyant style: his Kamet and Kangchenjunga 
books were plain narratives of exciting fact and each of 
them gave a distinctive feeling of the expedition it described. 
His new book contains some writing of the same quality : 
there is a vivid account of a stormy day on the Peteret Ridge, 
and of a Matterhorn traverse, carried out in very bad con- 
ditions, and there is an acute, amusing and kindly tribute 
to Nima Tendrup, Mr. Smythe’s servant on three Himalayan 
expeditions. There are a few good stories, and some sensible 
remarks about mountain’ railways, modern warfare, 
nationalism in sport, the passion for dangerous climbs, and 
the spirit of competition in school, in business and in climbing. 
Most of the book, however, is an attempt to do something 
for which Mr. Smythe is not at present fitted. It may seem 
ungracious to criticise the writing of anyone as modest, 
intelligent and sensitive as Mr. Smythe, especially after 
reading his own apology: ‘‘ No one is expected to agree 
with the opinions and sentiments expressed in this volume, 
which has been written solely for my own amusement and 
profit >; but the book has been published and offered for 
review, and we can only say that the writing falls short 
of the theme. Apart from a few grammatical errors and 
misstatements of fact (e.g., pp. 106, 152, 256) there is, in 
the essays on “ Night,” ‘* Ugliness,”’ ‘‘ Death,’ ‘* The 
Spiritual,” ‘*'The Mental,” some very muddled argument 
and some very bad rhetoric. Other,men have thought about 
evil, death and beauty—Shakespeare, Plato and Berkeley, 
for example, and some writers in the Alpine Journal—and 
have managed to communicate their thoughts. If we are 
to communicate our own, and if our own arc to seem worth 
communicating, we must learn a little of their skill in using 
words. With Mr. Smythe, the words are often irritating 
and a tawdry veil between ourselves.and his meaning. His 


CC 
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facetiousness is heavy, his purple patches are a little too 
purple, and his similes are hackneyed so that they make 
the things described seem shabby instead of vivid, He ig 
unjust to his predecessors : no one remembering, for example 
Grove’s account of the first ascent of the Bionnassay < 
Tyndall’s reflections on the summit of the Matterhorn would 
accuse nineteenth-century writers of lacking a “ modern” 
sense of humour or a “ religious ”’ appreciation of the mountain, 

It is very difficult to write directly of the themes which: 
Mr. Smythe attempts: for most of us, the purpose is best, 
served by an indirect attack, and when Mr. Smythe gives ys 
a straightforward account of his experience, the quality 
of that experience and of Mr. Smythe’s own mind, is clearly 
revealed. If he could choose his words and build his thoughts 
with as much care and knowledge as he uses in choosing 
and making his photographs, he might come nearer to suc 
in writing metaphysical, poetic and religious prose. 


CESS 


MICHAEL Rosents, 


Enjoying Life 
Personal Pleasures. By Rose Macaulay. (Gollanez. 7s, 64) 


Ler us be grateful to this author for her delicate agility of 
style, preserving in a manner so gay, so melodious and amiable, 
all the graces of elegant literature: This will be the first and 
immediate response of any literary person who opens her new 
book—a cheerfully impulsive gratitude for the preservation of 
elegance. I know of no other word which can more fittingly 
describe the quality of this kind of writing. It has been the 
peculiar quality of the English essay, from Addison to Lamb, 
and from Lamb to Miss Macaulay herself; and it is for this 
reason that one is justified in speaking of preservation and of 
happy continuity. Perhaps I may be allowed to misquote, 
by the alteration of a single word, a well-known passage 
from Burke: ‘A disposition to preserve, and an ability to 
improve, taken together, would be my standard of a writer, 
Everything else is vulgar in thé conception, perilous in the 
execution.” Heaven knows, we have more than enough of 
what is vulgar, and extremely perilous, in the poor, uncouth 
material which takes up so much of the time of our printers 
and which flows in such a painful regularity of supply from the 
undiscerning bookshop to the undiscerning reader. No doubt 
we owe this degradation, like so many others, to the unfor- 
tunate improvement of machinery. It may be unavoidabje, 
But the momentary dispersal of these tenebrous ideas will 
intensify our delight, will give a lighter wing to reviving 
hope, when we receive a new book which is also a new and 
engaging piece of literature. 

It is now customary to praise books (when interest or reason 
persuades the reviewer to praise them) in terms of polite 
though incomprehensible ecstasy. But I am not one of those 
enviably excitable persons who are so distracted by the joys 
of reading that you may sce them resist for hours a warm 
and alluring bed, or hear them pctulantly refusing their meals, 
until the perusal is over. Nor would a dogged perusal show a 
true appreciation of Miss Macaulay’s delightful manner, 
Her style is only to be tasted fully in occasional sipping. as 
if it were a subtle, fragrant liquor, distilled with incomparable 
cunning. That is why her book is emphatically a book to 
possess ; not a book to borrow from the library, It is a per- 
petual refreshment. 

These personal pleasures of Miss Macaulay are the varied 
pleasures of a sensitive and intelligent life, not unflavoured 
with a salt of irony. Various, indeed, and occasionally un- 
expected, are the pleasant observations. For example, there 
is the pleasure of looking at the obtrusively female cow, the 
pleasure of sniffing celestial midnight odours from an under- 
ground bakery, the pleasure of looking through the window of 
an illuminated flower-shop when all the attendant people 
have gone home. There is the blessed return to private case 
which follows the departure of visitors, and there is the in- 
effable joy, renewed every night, of recumbency in bed. 
There is the pleasure of travelling abroad (accompanied by 
memories of Sterne and of Rabelais; we observe), exploring 
Hellas with little English ladies and schoolmasters. Then 
again, there is the rather mitigated pleasure of inspecting 
those pale brown spotty pictures in the family album, pictures 
of Uncle Fred with his farm in the Argentine, of Aunt Elizabeth 
among her corn-fed chickens. Some of the brighter pleasures 
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Coral Gardens and their Magic 
By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


With 116 Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. Two Volumes. 42s. the Set. In his fascinating and long- 
awaited book Professor Malinowski gives a vivid description of the methods used by the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands in raising the crops, which are the keystone of their social economy He describes 
their curious and picturesque agricultural rites, and—most interesting of all—shows the valuable and 










































colourful influence of Magic on community life in the islands. 


The Saga of 
Coffee 


Nations can Live 
at Home 












By HEINRICH JACOB. = Illustrated. 15s. By O. W. WILLCOX. 0s. Argues that 
A biography of coffee, coffee-houses and coffee- the surest means of promoting international 
rect pyre cet oe pe hal peace lies in the improvement of agricultural 
The book is the result of oaiieie research in P rodiuction 80 that the nations a ive chhomee, 
many countries, and Herr Jacob has collected independent, if need be, of foreign sources for 
his illustrations the world over—paintings by the necessities and comforts of life. The book 
great masters, political cartoons of earlier days then goes on to explain recent advances in 
and satirical sketches. agrobiology which might make this theory 
(Ready November 26th) practicable. 
English Radicalism : 
1832-52 Baron d’Holbach 
By S. MACCOBY. 16s. Presents an entirely A Prelude to the French Revolution 
fresh conception of the two decades which By W. H. WICKWAR. 7s. 6d. To the 
have be=n byes ——— - ma cae lover of eighteenth century life and literature, 
represented than any others in the nineteen Baron d’Holbach is well known for his salon, 
century. The author maintains that special ‘5 friendshi ‘ith Did hi ‘entifi 
attention needs to be paid to those movements his friendship with Diderot, his scientific 
of protest against “ privilege” and “ vested contributions to the Encyclopedia, his quarrel 
interest ” and it has been his aim to place these with Rousseau, and his hospitality to Horac: 
important Radical manifestations in their Walpole and Garrick. This is an interesting 
correct historical perspective. account of a full and eventful life. 
Temples and 
: When the Church 
Treasuries 
And Other Lay Sermons was Very Young 
By HELE Wee 5 Contin By E. G. LOOSLEY. 3s. 64. “A reading 
eleven addresses on religious subjects by the + diiln. wahssen chit canes ateh-naaeein din 
present Mistress of Girton. They were rs See ncllaniena — 
delivered chiefly in Girton College Chapel on interest of all who have the missionary aims of 
Sunday evenings. Miss Wodehouse will be Christ at heart.”—Aberdeen Press and Fournal. 
remembered by two of her carlier books, “The volume is clearly arranged and lucidly 
God the Prisoner and Nights and Days. written.” —Expository Times. 
e 
Understanding Yourself 

The Mental Hygiene of Personality 

By ERNEST R. GROVES. 7s. 6d. 
This is an unusually interesting book on personality. The chemical basis of personality, the emotional 
significance of childhood happenings, the sex impulse, the creative powers of the mind, are all discussed. 
The author tells us that the purpose of his book is to help the reader to understand himself and his 
problems, that he may increase his successes and his satisfactions. 
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are in reminiscence (and is it not invariably so ?), in memories 
of childhood in Italy, the telescope on the beach, the clang 
of Italian bells on Christmas morning, the attempted hatching 
of unresponsive eggs. Church-going, too, is among the 
more seber pleasures, and a hot bath. Perhaps we are not 
to look for consistency in so agreeable a writer ; we need not 
be greatly shocked when Miss: Macaulay says, on one page, 
“IT can be every man’s gull, and am infinitely persuadable,” 
and on another, “ I believe very little: you will have to tell 
me something excessively credible before I believe it.” What 
does it matter? We are taught to regard the individual as a 
congeries of irresponsible dissociated units, and all of Miss 
Macaulay’s units are vastly entertaining. 

Reading Miss Macaulay has always been one of my personal 
pleasures ; dipping into this book will be a personal pleasure 
(if God pleases) for many years to come; and Mr. Gollancz 
has kindly provided me with a bit of pink ribbon for a marker 
—it is not silk, of course, but it has the appearance of silk. 
I wish we could persuade Miss Macaulay to carry out her 
threat and write an unreserved autobiography. It would 
be a truly enlivening performance. And it so rarely happens 
that autobiographies are written by literary people. 


C. E. Vubpramy. 


A Martyr in the Making 


Charles I and Cromwell. An Essay. By CG. M. Young. 
(Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

Somronr, I see, has already said that Mr. G. M. Young is 
one of those rare people who write too little. But the 
complaint is worth reiterating ; and I should like to go on 
making it until something happens. For Mr. Young's latest 
contribution to history is not enough, or rather there is not 
enough of it. It is merely an essay, undertaken, he modestly 
observes, * partly to lay a ghost in my own mind and partly 
as an exercise in form.” Whether it fulfils the former 
function— personal ghosts are notoriously difficult to subdue 
—it is impossible to say, but there can be no doubt about the 
latter. Charles I and Cromwell is a masterly piece of writing, 
a model for all students of history. Mr. Young's learning 
is profound yet never oppressive, his judgement mature 
ut never over-ripe, his sense of values admirably balanced. 
And he is often exceedingly amusing. It is a pity, though, 
that brevity is the soul of his wit. 

Like all good ghosts, Mr. Young's is both mysterious 
and elusive. It haunts the last eighteen months of Charles I's 
life. What exactly was going on during that period ?— 
a period, according to Mr. Young, “ very like our own, of 
intense but superficial activity when ideas are generated 
so much faster than they can be set to work that they tend 
to neutralise each other in a voluble and sterile dialectic.” 
What indeed? “The unceasing criss-cross” of those 
months, when King, Parliament, the Army, its officers and 
the covenanting Scots were strangely interlocked in endless 
debate and wavering compromise, is extraordinarily puzzling. 
Mr. Young draws attention to two significant points de 
repére: The collapse of the Hampton Court negotiations, 
and Ireton’s violent revulsion from the King. These, so to 
speak, are the two decisive stations of the martyr’s cross 
which the people of England unintentionally placed on 
Charles's shoulders. The tragedy of the journey to Whitehall 
lies in the very fact that there was no general intention 
to sacrifice the King on the altar of constitutional reform. 
Least of all did Cromwell anticipate that unhappy con- 
summation. Charles as “The Man of Blood” figures only 
in the last stage of the drama. In its earlier stages it centres 
round the conflict between Parliament and the Army, and, 
more mysteriously, round the relation of Cromwell with his 
party. The King’s unimaginative egoism and regal intrans- 
igence were the two stumbling blocks over which everyone 
finally tripped into a kind of confused agreement that some- 
thing had got to be done. What that was the majority were 
unable to decide. There were many ways of dealing with the 
King, but that a king could be tried for his life by his subjects 
was one that could never have been taken by the responsible 
majority of his opponents. Constitutional Law did not 
provide for such a contingency. But, as Mr. Young shows, 
when the decision had to be made, it was the * drilled, deter- 
mined ans self-conscious minority ” that triumphed over 
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** the loose, slow, compromising organ which every parlianient 
is bound to be.” 

So he died ; and Mr. Young adds that “ historically th 
Commonwealth is so much time wasted. Its only one 
quence was the reaction it inspired, and the party divisions 
it consolidated.”” I am not sure if I know what Mr. Youn 
means by this. Those consequences, “historically” 9, 
politically, were far from negligible; and Mr. Young say, 
nothing about Cromwell’s work for the Navy and for England’ 
overseas trade. It is the only vague statement in an other. 
wise precise and suggestive gloss on a baflling passage ip 
English history. Joun Haywanp, 


Why We Laugh 


7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Leacock is like that divine who once said from his 
pulpit that he was going to offer up not a prayer but an 
explanation. For Mr. Leacock, also, has explained. He 
has explained a joke, indeed several jokes, and they are 
other people's. Of course, he is cunning enough in his own 
trade to know that if he is going to tell us why we laugh, 
how we laugh, where we laugh and—most important of all— 
where we stop laughing, he must make us laugh while he dogs 
it. But this cannot soften the fact that the satirist ang 
parodist of our correspondence courses, our film fans, our 
men with their foot on the brass rail, our vacuous feminine 
and our dons and -isms, has decided to give us that most 
depressing thing: the back-stage view of a joke. The pun, 
the bull, Artemus Ward and Dickens, comic verse and un- 
conscious comic verse, O. Henry, Sherlock Holmes and the 
Anglo-Indian are all investigated; and if the book were 
not an anthology of humour as well, it would be the saddest 
thing that has come out of Canada since the Ottawa Con: 
ference. I must warn readers particularly against the last 
chapter, on the sublime .. . that laughter so near to tears 
that many have howled their grief. 

Mr. Leacock’s success as a humorist springs from the 
discovery that the emancipation of the masses has led to 
mass-boredom and the mass-bore. His own humour is of 
the dry, laconic kind, a blend of toneless American cruelty 
and English subtlety. It is entirely destructive, a mixture for 
tired men among upholstery ; and like the dry, sparkling 
waters they drink, it goes flat when left standing. Mark 
Twain and O. Henry are his masters but he merely comments 
where they create. Compared with Mr. Wodehouse, his 
fatal lack is sustained folly and gusto. Mr. Leacock has the 
initial disadvantage—for a true humorist—of hating his world. 
But it is unjust to say this without adding that real humour 
is very nearly dead in English or American literature ; the 
age has turned to satire because the modern world hates itself. 
And the satire is the respite of a race overworked by the 
machines. 

Before turning to Mr. Leacock’s own tastes, it is instructive 
to look at his description of the limitations under which the 
modern humorist works. One might be reading the com- 
mandments brought down on a short wave from some aerial 
Sinai and revised by the governors of the B.B.C. 

‘** The writer must say nothing about religion, either for or against; 
nothing about prohibition (though that ban is now lifted) ; nothing 
about women as they really are. . . . Nor can a writer say anything 
for or against labour or capitalism or for or against republicans or 
democrats nor anything for or against companies or trusts, 0 
against rubber or soap or oil or any great product ; reflect on any 
class such as farmers or dentists or undertakers; or make any 
reference to the next world or to Spiritualism.” 

That is to say you must not make fun of the system ; like 
Communism or Fascism it is sacred. The only thing you can 
do is to join the humorous self-pity racket, and make fun of 
the consumer, the taxpayer, the conscript,—in short of the 
victim. Even in the Dark Ages, the victim was allowed his 
gargoyles. ‘ The little man,” in all his misery, had not yet 
appeared to mark the lowest depths to which the divine urge 
of original sin has sunk. 

And Mr. Leacock is, in spite of all this, on the side of the soap 
manufacturers. Shakespeare, poor fellow, would not have 
written all that dirty stuff, if he had lived in a nice, clean 
hygienic world like ours. The great age of humour was the 
nineteenth century ; no one has surpassed the heights of 
Dickens and Mark Twain. Cervantes and Moliére did theit 
best in their time,—Rabelais is not mentioned—but passages 


Humour. By Stephen Leacock. (Lane. 
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‘Mr. Llewelyn Powys at his 

DORSE ESSAYS best . . . The essays are 
illustrated by many photo- 

r , VS. WI 5 graphs, some of them beauti- 
By Llewelyn Powys, with 40 photographs a ype} eae ee eee 
everyone, surely, must think charming, but for which those who have themselves Dorset 
memories will feel something more.’ yew staresmay. * Here, as Mr. Powys tells of the 
men and the animals and the fields, of the imposing cliffs and the shy “ fairy 
rings,” you get that deep satisfaction which comes when a writer can look en his scene 
with the eye of a naturalist and be stirred in his heart to the interpretations 


of a poet.’ HOWARD SPRING. 7S. 6d. 





MEN AGAINST THE CLOUDS by R. L. Burdsall and A. B. Emmons: The story of 
the conquest, by four young Americans, of the second highest peak yet reached by 

man—Minya Konka in Tibet, 24,900 feet high. It is a thrilling story, a valuable 
addition to the literature of mountaineering, and is illustrated by some beautiful photo- 
graphs of mountain and snow scenes. 12s 6d. 


TWENTY YEARS UNDER THE SEA by J. E. Williamson, the first man to make 
moving pictures under water. In this book he describes his remarkable experiences of 
undersea life, including a fight with a shark. His fascinating descriptions are illustra- 
ted with photographs and coloured drawings from life. 153s. 


ih 9 The cordial welcome with which the first 

HE YEAR S issue of «THE YEAR’S POETRY’ was re- 

ceived last year was best expressed by 

193 Huzh Walpole when he described it as: 

POE i RY 5 ‘A new anthology of contemporary verse 

quite as exciting to this generation as the 

first volume of the Georgian books was to their generation,” The new volume is 

again selected by Gerald Gould, John Lehmann and D, Kilham Roberts. It will be 
published on December 3rd at 6s. 








THE POWYS BROTHERS by Richard Heron Ward : a biographical and critical study 
of John Cowper Powys, T. F. Powys and Llewelyn Powys, tracing the influence of 
each brother upon the others, 7s. 6d. 


HELL BEYOND THE SEAS by A. Krarup-Nielsen : a young Danish mechanic who 
deserted from the French Foreign Legion tells the story of his imprisonment in the 
French penal settlements on Devil’s Island, St. Joseph’s and Ile Royale. Dr. Krarup- 
Nielsen has written down the story as it was told him. It is a terrible story, but also 
a thrilling one, for the prisoners were always trying to escape. Illustrated by 
photographs and drawings. 1s. 


MORE GREAT TALES OF HORROR: a Marjorie Bowen selection that will make a 
most suitable gift for this time of the year. 8s. 6d. 





2 

nN xX C fr l d a Ps * Why not send fora free copy of our house journal: ‘ THE 

eC y BODLEIAN’? This is an illustrated magazine giving extracts 

from our new books, and information about authors and 

We are publishing ‘PA TRIOTIC forthcoming books. The Xmas number is now ready. 
LADY,’ Marjorie Bowen’s new biography 

of Emma, Lady Hamilton. Price 15s. SEND PENGUIN BCOKS TO YOUR FRIENDS THIS XMAS 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD: VIGO ST. LONDON W.1 
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of Mark Twain’s rise to the great test of being able to stand 
alone out of their context. Example: 
‘“‘ Here we washed in the . . . a (previously) limpid stream,” 


and 

‘“‘ They spell it Vinci and pronounce it Vinchy ; foreigners always 

spell better than they pronounce.” ; 
There is a certain lonely quality about such phrases. Sex— 
Mr. Leacock has this phobia but what he means by it is not 
clear—has ruined everything. He refers neatly to sex as 
slime. Then the cinema and wireless have made everything 
too nervous. Quick, bird-headed reactions are anti-humor- 
ous. This leads him to a sound observation; that the 
humorous possibilities of slow motion have never been 
properly developed on the film. 

Mr. Leacock is obviously in two minds about his subject, 
like most of his generation. He wants good clean fun—* fit for 
Punch *’’—and he wants to see strong men in a smoke room 
roaring healthily at a good dirty story. The twain, however, 
must never meet. This is a general view; it is officially 
passed as suitable for the employees of the soap manufacturers. 
One may advertise the odours of the body in the tube but one 
must not laugh at them; one may laugh only at the adver- 
tisement. We would, in our present condition, probably 
prefer to read Punch and Mr. Leacock and then gas ourselves 
on an international scale rather than think of joining the two 
halves of our divided soul together. V. S. Prircuert. 





Crime or Punishment 


We Who Are About To Die. 
8s. 6d.) 


By David Lamson. (Scribners. 
Davip Lamson, Sales Manager of Stanford University Press, 
U.S.A., was convicted of murdering his wife in September, 1933. 
He was condemned to death. While his appeal was pending, 
he spent thirteen months in the Condemned Row of St. Quentin 
Prison. The Supreme Court of California reversed the decision 
unanimously and a second trial was held in February of this 
year, The jury could not agree, and Mr. Lamson is now await- 
ing a third trial. 

Recently we had Ten Thousand Public Enemies, a book 
which dealt with professional lawbreakers and killers. The 
account it gave of the ease with which State police, warders, 
lawyers and politicians were squared was so extraordinary that 
it ceased even to be shocking. This is the other side of the 
picture, an account of honest men, too poor or guileless to use 
corruption. 

The author confines his book to the period spent in the 
Condemned Row. It might be expected that he would prove 
bitter, ungenerous or apologetic, in the light of his experience. 
He is not. Over a year spent under the shadow of death 
has given him a calm detachment scarcely of this world. 
‘* What happened to me as an individual may be interesting, 
and I believe is of vast and rather frightening significance—since 
it might easily happen to you or to any one. But I think I 
am not the one to tell you about it. I am, perhaps, slightly 
biased.” He does not blame the prison-officials, the judge, or 
the police. He blames the society that allows them, and adds, 
with Lord Bryce, that people get the government they deserve. 

In the Condemned Row the question of guilty or innocent 
is over. One prisoner revolts his fellows by continually protest- 
ing his innocence. The questions before them are: Shall I 
be commuted ? Reprieved ? Hanged this week or next ? 
Mr. Lamson’s portraits of the condemned men and his warder 
are brilliant, sympathetic and unsentimental. He has a 
similar theme to that of The Enormous Room, but whereas 
E. E. Cummings is trivial, viewing his imprisonment as an 
** experience,” Mr. Lamson writes with the clarity of near- 
death. 

His chapter ‘‘ Conversations with Criminals” leads to the 
same conclusion as the rest of the book. Those familiar with 
crime can circumvent the law, while the weak and ignorant 
are its victims. 

The publishers have appended the text of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in reversing judgement on Mr. Lamson. 
The evidence is entirely circumstantial. If the state theory 
is correct, Mr. Lamson came behind. his wife when she was 
standing up in the bath and hit her_four blows on the head 
with a heavy pipe. Any of these blows was hard enough to 
cause death instantly, so that he must have held her up to 


inflict the other three. Though the book would stand without 
this adventitious interest, readers of detective fiction may lik 
to play the detective in this case. The reviewer is cetiah 
of only one thing. Either David Lamson did not murder 
his wife, or he did not write this book. 

A. CALDER-Marsuaty, 


The Fatjeon Family 


A Nursery in the Nineties. 

10s. 6d.) 
THE reminiscences of childhood are always apt to form the 
most attractive part of an autobiography, but very few are i. 
fascinating as Miss Farjeon’s. Her sympathy and under. 
standing for childish joys and troubles have found expression 
in many charming songs and stories; and nobody will be 
surprised that her recollections of the nursery days of herself 
and her brothers should be full of intimacy, tenderness, anq 
humour. 

But there is much more than that in her book, which might 
be described as a family saga of two generations. Before the 
children came the parents, and they also were children once, 
To understand the young we must have travelled with the old. 
So there are nearly 200 pages of glancing, unconventional 
narrative, before the reader reaches the nursery in Adelaide 
Road, Chalk Farm, where the children of B. L. Farjeon and 
Margaret Jefferson, his wife, stamped up and down the stairs, 
singing the family slogan, ‘‘ We’re Harry, Nellie, Joe, and 
Bertie” ; and, if the children’s record is more intimate, the 
parents’ is certainly the more romantic. 

B. L. Farjeon, their father, acclaimed in his hey-day as the 
popular successor of Dickens, was born in Whitechapel, of a 
Jewish family with Oriental origins. He was “ brought up 
in poverty, almost without education” ; and he began life 
at thirteen as a printer's devil on a Nonconformist weekly, 
Three years later he migrated to Australia in the gold rush, 
found no gold worth mentioning, but made his way in journal- 
ism, wrote short stories in the Dickensian tradition, and 
rushed back to London, in a dream of dawning triumph, 
because the ‘* Inimitable Boz ” himself had written him a letter 
of mild and guarded encouragement. His friends rebuked his 
optimism, but he soon justified it. His early novels were 
immediately successful. With his “* curly black locks, bright, 
brown, twinkling eyes, and mercurial manner” he made 
friends of all ages in the Bohemia of Fleet Street. By the time 
he met his future wife he was in no uncertain fashion a marked 
man. She herself was beautiful, gentle, and sympathetic. 
The daugher of Joseph Jefferson, the ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ™ of 
many thousand audiences, she had read Ben Farjeon’s books 
before she met him, and was ready to fall in love with her 
favourite author, although she protested on her honeymoon 
that, if she had known that her mother-in-law was one of 
twenty-six sisters, she would never have taken the risk of 
marrying him! 

The nursery in Adelaide Road was not so prolifie, but it 
was full enough to keep the father busy at his desk, and the 
mother in the parlour, providing for the demands of & vital 
and healthy household. So the children were t):rown back 
upon their own resources, and made a world of imagination 
for themselves. ‘‘ What a medley was my_ upbringing,’ 
exclaims the daughter of the house ; ** and how undisciplined 
my occupations! ... Our nursery was not an Eden of 
Perfection, but a glasshouse in which we _ breathed and 
rebreathed the emotional air.’ They made their own 
sumptuary laws—‘ you mayn’t Touch Me, my Clothes, o 
Anything of Mine, with You, your Clothes, or Anything of 
Yours.” They preserved their individuality, yet drew 
together as a clan. The muster-roll of their amusements 
and their inhibitions is alive with character. As soon 4s 
they were old enough to go to parties and to theatres, they 
enjoyed the company of all the theatrical luminaries of the 
day. Many of the actors and actresses were their “ uncles 
and aunts *—Willie Edouin, Alice Atherton, Lai Brough, 
E. S. Willard, of whom their father declared, a littic unkindly 
perhaps, that ‘‘ if Ted had one touch of heart, he would be 
a great actor.” They were the guests of Irving at the 
Lyceum (and “ even when Henry Ieving was bad, the magi¢ 
was there”); Ellen Terry took them in her arms, when 
she fourd them weeping at the fall of the curtain; Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and Mrs. Labouchere invited them to 


By Eleanor Farjeon. (Gollaney, 
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SOVIET COMMUNISM 


A NEW CIVILISATION ? 
SIDNEY ano BEATRICE WEBB 


An objective description of the whole organisational structure of the 


U.S.S.R., together with an analysis of the working of the principal departments 


of its administration and an explanation of the aims of Soviet policy. 


TWO VOLUMES 


35/- net 
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Illustrated in colour 
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Evelyn Waugh 


Mr. Waugh tells the story with an apparently effort- 
less mastery of narrative prose whi-h is delightful to 
watch.—Sunday Times. 6/- net 


Milton Waldman 


One of the best Englis: lives of Joan of Arc 
—Times Lit. ‘Supp. 12/6 net 


Marjorie Bowen 


A delightfully vivid portrait .. . rich in historical 
touches. — Sir William Beach Thomas in Observer. 10/6 net 


Robert Ramsey 


Cromwell enthusiasts will want t>2 read his book 
—Manchester Guardian. 10/6 net 
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BIRDS AND THE SEA 
BOOK OF THE AEROPLANE 


Completely Revised. 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Contributors : 3,6 net 
Jj. M. Synge Eden Fhillpotts John Drinkwater 
Thornton Wilder Clifford Bax Gordon Bottomley 
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Frances Pitt 


Mi-s Pitt's charming book is richty illustrated by her 
own photographs.— Evening News. 6/- net 
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PICTURE HIM DEAD Frank Clement 


It takes us behind the scencs of the Law . . . shrewd, unusual and 
remarkably ingenious.—Time and Tid= 
BODY in BEDFORD SQUARE David Frome 
Few of the established figures in detective fiction are morc attract.ve 
than Mr. Pinkerton.—Daily Telegraph. 
ASK THE BRAVE SOLDIER Mary Nicholson 


Her di2logue is bright and amusing . . . her caustic wit certainly 
makes her pages entertaining.—Times Lit. Sup>. 


4th Printing 


NO MEAN CITY 


Alexander McArthur 
and H. Kingsley Long 


A stark, terrible study of social conditions 
in Gtaszow.—Gerald Gou!d in Cbser-er. 
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An account of primitive law from its eee t beginnings until law 
emerges into the full light of history. 
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This translation of the Lun-yu is beginning to be recognised 
as the best rendering into simple English 
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sumptuous children’s parties, where they. were too shy to 
enjoy themselves. 
of the nursery, they acted all the plays over again, with 
just themselves for audience—‘* We're Harry, Nellie, Joe, 
and Bertie,” and The Dead Heart lived again in their broken 
recollections. : 

But one could linger over these fragrant reminiscences 
interminably. They are the Attic salt of autobiography. It 
only remains to commend them without reserve to all lovers 
of childhood, and to everyone who cherishes the faded charm 
of the English family circle. Artuurn WAUGH. 


Proletarian Pilgrimage 


Proletarian Pilgrimage : An Autobiography. By John Paton. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

In the last few years a type of memoir has appeared which 
is becoming almost as much a feature of our time as the 
novel or the biography. Such memoirs are essentially 
documentary : they describe the life of the worker, the 
unknown political agitator, the soldier at the front, the 
down-and-out: as such they are historically important, 
because they are material for the history of an almost voiceless 
section of humanity. In a hundred years from today, 
historians will perhaps draw more freely from these sources 
than from the stuffed biographies of politicians. A further 
possibility is that this type of documentary book is the 
true forerunner of proletarian literature: just as on the 
stage or in the cinema, proletarian art has proved to be 
most successful not so much when it is realistic or materialistic 
as when it is documentary. 

This is not to say that Mr. Paton is unknown. He was 
organiser of the Scottish I.L.P. in 1920, and editor of the 
New Leader from 1929-31: but neither of these facts are 
mentioned in his autobiography. He has known MacDonald, 
Snowden, Keir Hardie, Maxton and most other Labour 
leaders. Yet the significance of his book does not lie in 
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And when’ they returned to the haven * 


his important connexions, nor even in his political experiences 
but in the self-effacing account he has given of the peo le 
amongst whom he was born, and the group of Scottish declan 
who were his comrades in a struggle to educate themselve, 
and to alter society. His book is truly a pilgrimage, and 
not (like the biographies of most trade unionists) the history 
of a climb from a working class environment to a “ higher” 
social level. What it describes is primarily his own struggle 
and the struggle of his friends to gain a voice, both politically 
and culturally. F 

Born in Aberdeen in 1886, Mr. Paton became a Socialist 
at the age of 16 and a member of the LL.P. at the age of }7, 
At 16 he had already had several jobs, as a printers’ deyj) 
a barber, &c., and was as experienced in “ life” as are most 
undergraduates at 25. As a member of the LL.P. he found 
himself surrounded by a group of men who suffered tragically 
from the fact that they were half-educated. Indeed, this 
book is especially interesting in the light it throws on the 
self-educated and the half-educated. One is made to fe¢} 
that belonging to the movement and educating oneself wer 
to John Patou and his comrades indissolubly one and the 
same thing. 

Mr. Paton, as owner of a beauty parlour frequented by 
munition workers, was badly at odds in his professional 
life with his political beliefs as socialist and conscientious 
objector. Yet perhaps he was not so muddled as the official 
leaders of the party, MacDonald, Snowden and Keir Hardie, 
who were already hopelessly divorced from the class struggle, 
and entangled in the parliamentary struggle. There is an 
amusing story of the attempt of the LL.P. in Aberdeen 
to cope with the entertaining of Karl Marx’s son-in-law, a 
man of orthodox opinions and very expensive tastes in wine 
and _ hotels. 

What Mr. Paton has achieved then, in this book, is to 
avoid writing about politicians, and to write a book which 
is deeply political. In his modest and objective account 
of himself, one understands what were the difficulties and 
limitations of a working-class socialist agitator at the beginning 
of the century and during the War. This account has more 
value than a volume of parliamentary gossip. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Literae Humanior 
erae Humaniores 
Private and Confidential. 
10s. 6d.) 

Ar first sight one wonders whether these letters are genuine, 
or whether they are another of those rather pointless hoaxes 
which have recently been not uncommon. But, going further, 
one inclines to believe that ** Adrian” and ** Mericia” are 
real persons. We discover that they have known Mrs, Brown 
Potter, that one of them was a close neighbour of Sir John 
Fortescue, and that, like Shakespeare in the Sonnets, they 
reveal a story which can hardly have been invented. What is 
more convincing, to me at least, is the fact that there are many 
slips, such as real people make but a “ faker ” tries to avoid. 
Names are constantly mis-spelt, and, though the writers are 
good French scholars, we light on a phrase like crime passion- 
nelle. I take it then that the editor is telling the truth, and 
that these letters actually passed between two friends in 1932 
and 1933. 

* Adrian“ lives in France, * Mericia” in England. They 
belong to the higher social classes, and—though some of the 
most voluminous letters in the world were written by the 
busiest of men—the correspondence itself would show that 
they have nearly as much leisure as Clarissa Harlowe. They 
have of course much in common, and look on the world frem 
the point of view of their environment, that of the cultured and 
a little bewildered Tory. But gradually a distinction emerges. 
Adrian is an anti-feminist, horror-struck at the encroachments 
of women on the male domain, detesting democracy, loathing 
modern “* free verse ” and other literary experiments, groaning 
over the increase of taxation, and, like Voltaire’s hero, finding 
a refuge from his apprehensions in cultivating a garden. 
Occasionally he lets himself go in severe comments on living 
statesmen ; but a recipe for ‘* Poule-au-Pot du bon roi Henri” 
consoles him, ‘ The League of Nations is a piece of humani- 
tomtity that has broken down”; but his lemon-coloured 
zinnias and a Cambridge blue ipomoea interest him more. 

Mericia welcomes the advent of women to political pow¢, 


Edited by Brian Grayson. (Grayson, 
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Piloting the Writer 





By EDWARD ANTON 





XPERIENCE has shown that there are 

many readers of The Spectator who wish, 
gcasionally, to contribute an article—or, it may 
be, a story—to this or some. other journal. 





It is not always that money is the object: 
indeed, as far as readers of The Spectator are 
concerned, the motive which inspires the desire 
io write is that the would-be writer is in a 
position to make a useful contribution on topics 
of the day, or has had experiences which would 
interest readers generally. And it is a fact that 
some of the most attractive articles and narratives 
which appear in the daily or the periodical Press 
are those which proceed from what I may term 
the non-professional class of writer. And it is 
qqually a fact that editors welcome such contri- 
butions and pay well for them. 

Inexperience of Press requirements, however, 
is frequently an obstacle to the fulfilment of a 
desire to write for publication. In many cases 
there is no lack of ideas or subjects; nor is there 
any weakness in the matter of “ King’s English.” 
But a man may possess both the right subject 
to write about and may have a good command 
of words and yet fail to pass the editorial 
threshold: the reason being that his article or 
story is not presented in accordance with Press 
requirements. 

I remember that, some two or three years ago, I was 
consulted by a Member of Parliament who was desirous 
of contributing articles upon political subjects, but had 
previously failed to gain acceptance of his articles, 
From some of the MSS. which he showed me it was 
easily apparent that the fault lay not in the subject 
watter or in the phrasing. Both were above reproach. 
it was in the presentment of the article that the fault lay. 
He needed no instruction in the art of writing per se, 
but in writing for the Press, which is a very different 
matter, 

[ introduced the M.P. to Sir Max Pemberton and, as 
aresult of the sound guidance and assistance given him 
by the London School of Journalism, he was soon able 
to win a footing in the Press, which he has ever since 
maintained. 

That, of course, is only one instance out of many 
The School of 
Journalism reveal numerous instances where the would- 
be writer has been helped by this School to convert 
failure into success and, where the wish to add to income 


hundreds. records of the london 


by writing has existed, there is ample evidence that the 
Wish has been gratified. One naturally does not wish 
to exaggerate the monetary possibilities of free-lance 
Writing, but I know of many who succeed in making 


a 


a regular addition of two or three hundred pounds to 
their incomes from other sources by writing articles or 
stories when they are in the mood to write and have 
spare time in which to do it. 

The great merit of the training offered by the London 
School of Journalism is that those who place themselves 
in its hands receive, not stereotyped instruction, but 
instruction which is specially adapted, in every case, to 
the individual needs of the student. No two writers 
can possibly be trained, successfully, upon precisely 
similar lines ; each must be, in effect, coached individually. 
And this individual coaching, with all that is implied 
by that term, is what the L.S.J. affords. Hence the 
success which has attended its efforts and the work of 
its students throughout the sixteen years of its existence. 

The value of an L.S.J. training has not been over- 
looked by the Press, and many responsible journals have 
not hesitated to express their confidence in the School 
and to recommend it to their readers. Among others, 
The Spectator, Truth, The Alorning Post, The Daily 
Telegraph, Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, The 
Queen —to mention only a_ few publications — have 
directed attention to the good work which this School 


is doing. 
WHAT “THE SPECTATOR” SAYS: 


“Having been allowed to examine its 
work in practice, | can only envy those who 
have received such sympathetic and highly- 
skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
series of lessons go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most 
valuable part of the training is the very full 
and candid opinion that is givén upon every- 
thing that is submitted.” 

Anybody, in short, who takes the trouble to inform 
himself of what the School has done and is doing to assist 
would-be writers to produce successful MSS. will be 
speedily convinced that a course of correspondence train- 
ing under that institution is a dependable road to success, 


FREE CRITICISM 

Sir Max Pemberton, the Director of Studies, is always 
willing to give readers of The Spectator the benefit of 
his opinion and advice, and he will be assisted in this 
if a MS. of some kind be submitted to the School for 
that purpose. No fee is charged and no obligation 
incurred. 

Prospectus, giving fullest particulars of the various 
Courses, Fees, Method of Instruction, ete., post-free on 
application to: 


Prospectus Dept., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 


57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Tel.: Museum 4574. 
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and is less troubled by the growth of democracy. I should 
imagine that she gives her vote without hesitation, but dismisses 
the subject from her mind except at irregular intervals. She 
harbours an academic admiration of Disraeli, but frets herself 
little about present-day statesmen. She has, I think, the gift 
of Margaret Fuller for ‘* accepting the universe.” 

Most of the correspondence is a description of moods, varied 
by anecdote and often apt quotation. Suddenly, however, 
we are plunged into a curious romance which might form 
the subject of a novel. A certain Boris makes love to Mericia, 
and actually proposes marriage. Mericia, to Adrian’s terror, 
nearly yields, though clearly conscious that the union would 
be disastrous. Fortunately the final letter relieves our fears : 
she is running away to Australia. 

Though these two people live in such a rarefied atmosphere, 
and though one cannot help contrasting their lot with that 
of dwellers in distressed areas, vet one rises from reading the 
book with a real liking for them, such as a candid supporter of 
the French Revolution might have felt for a good specimen of 
the Ancien Régime. E. E. KEevverr. 


Stalin—And Others 


12s. 6d.) 
Or the sixteen photographs which illustrate this book, fifteen 
depict Stalin in various postures and in various company. 
But the publishers rightly warn us that it is not a biography of 
Stalin. The sub-title is ** A new world seen through one man.” 
The first two chapters re-tell in perfunctory style some of the 
better-known episodes of Stalin's early career. Then 
M. Barbusse, like a preacher who has done his duty by his 
text, pours out his heart in the dissertation, or series of disser- 
tations, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis which forms the 
core of the book. 

M. Barbusse deserves respect as a man of sincere, though 
extreme, convictions, and as the author of the first and perhaps 
the greatest of the war books. Fierce anger at the follies 


Stalin. By Henri Barbusse. (Lane. 
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and injustices of mankind has before now inspired his pen: 
and this is an angry book. He idealises and, at the end 
almost deifies Stalin. But with this exception, it has been 
impossible to discover on a cursory reading (this is not a book 
to dwell on) the name of one living person whom M. Barbusse 
deigns to praise. His mastery of invective will not be denied 
by the most captious. Herr Hitler is a “ drink-sodden 
moralist,” and the Swastika “two interlaced gibbets,” 
Signor Mussolini is “ the loud-speaker of world Reaction , , 
this pompous meddler in foreign policy.” Monsieur Herriot 
is a “one-man band.” Dollfuss was “ the little Christian 
Chancellor, the polecat of the European menagerie.” It is q 
slight consolation to know that somewhere in the background 
of this depressing picture there lies one country where “ the 
eddies of enthusiastic, rhythmic progress are perpetually 
widening.” 

Vituperation, however, if it is to be effective, must not 
overstep too flagrantly the bounds of fact. To say that the 
official instigation of pogroms was in Tsarist days “ one of the 
most flourishing industries in Russia ” is to make a good ease 
ridiculous. But M. Barbusse is chronically inaccurate eyen 
in things that do not matter. That Lenin returned to Russia 
through Germany in 1917 in a “ sealed wagon” is not a 
“lying legend,” -but the simple truth. Lenin’s death did 
not come with “ appalling suddenness.”’ It had been expected 
almost daily for several months. Whether Transylvania is 
really “* Hungarian ” is a moot point. But in a land divided 
between Magyar aristocracy and bourgeoisie and Roumanian 
peasantry, it is odd, to say the least of it, that a Socialist like 
M. Barbusse should rate the claims of the former above those 
of the latter. 

It should be added that these rather petty exhibitions of 
emotion are interlarded with statistics of Soviet production, 
and that M. Barbusse’s concluding meditation is devoted to 
the tomb of Lenin: 

“He is the real leader—the one of whom the workers used 
laughingly to say that he was master and comrade at the same 
time; he is the paternal brother who is really watching over 
everyone. Although you do not know him, he knows you and is 
thinking of you. Whoever you may be, you have need of this 
benefactor. Whoever you may be, the finest part of your destiny 
is in the hands of that other man, who also watches over you, 
and who works for you—the man with a scholar’s mind, a workman's 
face, and the dress of a private soldier.” 

Whether you prefer this sanctimonious pceroration to the 
vituperative eloquence of the earlier pages is a matter of taste. 


The Arctic Trade Route 


The Voyage of the Chelyuskin. By Members of the Expedition. 
Translated by Alec Brown. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 
Tur story of the wreck of the ‘ Chelyuskin’ among the ice 
floes near the Bering Straits brought world-wide attention 
to bear upon the Arctic Ocean. Only comparatively few, 
however, appreciated that behind this particular voyage 

of exploration lay a concrete commercial purpose. 

For some hundreds of years the fact that Russia was seeking 
a satisfactory maritime outlet—free from ice the whole year 
round—has been one of the few stable factors in the shifting 
diplomatic scene. Constantinople, the Persian Gulf, the 
Indus Valley, Port Arthur—each in their turn have promoted 
diplomatic incidents sometimes culminating in war. It is 
one of the most significant factors in post-War Europe that 
the revolutionary government of Russia should have aban- 
doned the idea of securing their deep-water port by military 
or diplomatic aggression. The Bolshevik Government revived 
an idea in which various Czars had dabbled : the opening of 
the Arctic Ocean as a trade route. They applied themselves to 
this task fanatically. Wireless stations now link lonely barren 
islands with other points along the coast. Where twenty years 
ago there was no one to be found except perhaps a wandering 
Samoyede, a Russian pedlar, a mad prospector, today there 
are ice-breakers, tramp steamers, scientists—all combining 
to make safe the new trade route. Its present-day security 
is perhaps most clearly shown by the fact that imsurance 
rates have fallen from twenty-five to five shillings per tom 
during the last fifteen years. 

The ‘ Chelyuskin’s’ voyage was perfectly normal until 
she was trapped by ice for the winter; during recent years 
such yoyages have become so commonplace that they ar 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 


books are more plentiful, and less expensive, than ever before. 
The Conscientious Giver of books can find an ideal gift for 
every recipient, and yet face his New Year Income Tax 
demands with confidence. QHere are some Gift Suggestions 
from Dents. We recommend you to study this list in the quiet 
before the Christmas storm. The books themselves may be 
seen at any bookshop. And our full Christmas Catalogue 
is yours for the asking. 








Everyman in Health and in Sickness 


DR. HARRY ROBERTS?’ notable contribution to Private 
Health will be highly valued on Boxing Day. And it is an 
excellent adjunct to New Year Resolutions. Compton 
Mackenzie calls it ‘a miracle of cheapness.’ Medical 
authority approves. There are 750 pages and 116 photo- 
graphs and diagrams. There’s simply nothing to compare 
with it. 12/6 


Life Errant CICELY HAMILTON 


The Intelligent Woman will appreciate this book, the 
reminiscences of an actress, novelist, dramatist, rolling stone 
and suffragette. ‘ One of the most interesting autobiographies 
of the year,’ says THE OBSERVER. A good big book, with 
plenty of entertaining illustrations. 10/6 


Little Flowers of St. Pancras 


Not patronizing, not merely facetious, HUGH TALBOT tells 
how he entertained a party of slum children at his home. The 
result is a richly humorous book. And JOHN (1066) 
REYNOLDS drew the pictures. 5/- 


The Aldine Bible epirep sy pr. JAMEs 
Designed entirely by ERIC GILL, handset at his own printing 
shop and decorated with his engravings, this is something 
new in book-production. Two volumes of the New 
Testament are ready. See them. 5/- eachin cloth; leather, 7/6. 


The New Temple Shakespeare 


This edition—also decorated by Gitt—is becoming as 
popular as the old Temple edition. Edited by M. R. RIDLEY, 
M.A., it presents a reliable text, and it has many distinctive, 
useful features. For your guidance the most popular of the 
thirty-six (out of forty) volumes issued so far are Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, the Sonnets and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Brilliant scarlet cloth, 2/- each. Decorated leather, 3/- each. 


Everyman’s Library THE MODERNS 
Bennett’s O/d Wives’ Tale, Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
World, and The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry are three 
of the best-sellers amongst the modern E.L. volumes. But 
Walpole, Lawrence, Galsworthy, Wells and Chesterton run 
them close. There are now 925 volumes in the series, books 
of all lands, all times. 2/- each in cloth, 4/- each in leather. 
Ask for the List. 


Dents’ Real Leather Books 


Ask your bookseller to show you these. Famous works by 
classical and modern authors, bound in rea/ leather, not an 
imitation of it. Remarkably inexpensive—some half-a-crown 
each. List available. 


New Books 


R. L. G. IRVING. The Romance of 


Mountaineering. Finely illustrated. 


2nd Impression. 18/- 


HERBERT PALMER. ‘The Mistletoe 
Child (autobiography). Illus. 10/6 


EDMUND VALE. ‘The World of 
Wales. Illustrated. 6/- 


JOHN MOORE. Country Men. 
Portraits and Bewick cuts. 7/6 


NOTEBOOKS of a Woman Alone. 
Edited by M. G. Ostle. 7/6 


H. M. BLAND. Birds in an Eton 
Garden. Illustrated. 7/6 


VILLON’s POEMS. ‘Translated by 
Lewis Wharton. Preface by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. 6/- 
PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM or The Drink- 
ingx Party. Translated by Michael 
Joyce. Frontispiece by Tegetmeier. 

6/- 
ERIC DAGLISH. How to See Nature. 
Two ‘ omnibuses ’ illustrated with 
wood engravings. Each 6/- 
THE MASTER MUSICIANS. Edited by 
Eric Blom. 12 vols., the latest 
Wagner, Handel, Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky. 4/6 each. 


Poetry 


In lieu of Christmas cards send 
Dents’ half-crown books of con- 
temporary verse. Ask for list. 


Novels 


GERALD BULLETY. The Jury. 
W. J. TURNER. Blow for Balloons. 


GEORGES DUHAMEL. In Sight of 
the Promised Land. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON. Clear 
Horizon (with the Cresset Press). 


CONRAD AIKEN. King Coffin. 


ROMILLY CAVAN. ‘Tomorrow is 


also a Day. 
MRS. STRACHEY. The Frozen Heartt. 


Children’s Books 


GERALD BULLETT. The Happy 


Mariners. Illustrated. 5/- 
PATRICIA LYNCH. The Turf- 
Cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting. 
Illustrated. 5/- 


K. A. STANLEY. Fowl and Fishy 
Rhymes. Pictures by D. Freeman. 


5/- 
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scarcely noticed, even in the Soviet Press. It should be 
understood that even during the winter, when the temperature 
is often —50°C. there are wide lanes of open water which 
enable the more fortunate of Arctic explorers to evade the 
embrace of the ice. In any case, the ‘ Chelyuskin’ was 
unsuited to withstand any but the most moderate ice pressures. 
The fact that she was trapped, despite the experience and 
competence of her commanders proves that the Arctic route, 
though well established in the Western seas, is not yet suffi- 
ciently understood in Eastern Arctic waters to permit of 
commercial navigation. 

The * Chelyuskin’ sect out from Leningrad, passed through 
the Baltic, and rounded the North Cape. Here the intensive 
study of meteorology, hydrology, &c., began; these pursuits 
were continued with unflagging energy through all their 
subsequent adventures, until the last man and the last sample 
had been rescued from the ice by the aeroplanes. The journey 
continued through that forbidding narrow gash in Novia 
Zemlia (sic), Matochkin Shar, From this point forward ice 
could be expected ; but with the assistance of the Arctic radio 
stations and the aeroplanes serious difficulties were avoided 
until the Bering Straits were almost reached. By now, 
however, the summer was definitely over and the party realised 
that unless a miracle occurred, they must attempt to winter 
successfully where they were-—a trial for which the ship was 
searcely suited. The miracle almost happened, for the floe 
in which the ship was imprisoned actually drifted through the 
Bering Straits, but the same fickle current that had so nearly 
guided the ‘ Chelyuskin * through to the safety of the Pacific 
swept the floe back to the North. The ultimate fate of the 
ship was thus merely a matter of time, and Professor Schmidt 
accordingly prepared both men and material for its 
abandonment. 

At is a tribute to efficient organisation-—a quality with which 
Russians are not usually credited—that only a single life was 
lost when the ship sank, and that, despite the comparative 
suddenness of the disaster, there was a sufficiency of all vital 
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THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire for the year 
1933 is now available. Jt contains a serics of surveys of 
the area, population, occupations, resources and general 


economic position in the British non-selt-governing 
Colonies, ctce. In a separate section a series of memoranda 
are provided on the various important commoiities and 
raw matcrials produced in the Colonial Empire, 23y. 
(25s. 7d.). 


WAR IN MACEDONIA 


The first of the Official History of Military Opcrations 
in Macedonia’ was -published in 1933. The second volume, 
issued in June, 1935, completes the narrative of operations 
in this sphere. Its main interest lies in the account it 
gives of the final victorious offensive carried out in accord- 
ance with the remarkable strategical scheme of General 
(ater Marshal) Franchet d’Espérey. There are few more 
striking operations in the annals of mountain warfare. 
Volumes 1 and 2—12s. 6d. each (13s.), separate cases of 
naps with each volume 5s. 6d. (6s.). 


THE ARTS OF CHINA 


The art and civilization of China is illustrated by per- 
manent exhibits in some of the National Museums of 
Lendon to which there is now a Brief Guide to the 
National Museums and Galleries of London. 6d. (8d.). 
Sections on Chinese art, history and literature are con- 
tained in Notes on Some Aspects of Life in China for the 
Information of Business Visttors, As. Cs. 1d.). 
Publications of the Victoria and Albert Museum on 
Chinese Pottery Figures, 6d. (7d.), Later Porcelain, 3s. 6d. 
(3s, 10d.), Woven Fabrics, 9d. (10d.), Embroideries, 62. 
(7d.), and Lacquer, 2s. (2s. 3d.), are also available. 
All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


J.ondon, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway; 
Edinburgh, 2: 120 George Street; Manchester, 1 York Street; 
Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent;. Belfast: 80 Chichester Street; 

or through any Bookseller, 








—_—_—= 
commodities. The story of the life on the floe, the constry 
tion of dwellings, the establishment of radio communication 
with Moscow, constitutes an epic of endurance. 'The account 
of the rescue by aeroplane is also an almost incredible record 
of determination and courage. Fog, the almost entire lack of 
adequate maps, blizzards and snow-drifts, the shortness of 
daylight hours, the unreliability of the aeroplanes—the 
only some of the obstacles the pilots overcame. 

At the end the general reader will be left in amazement at 
the ultimate and only reward hoped for by these intrepid 
scientists and the rescuing aviators: that they should pe 
recommended for membership of the Communist Party 
This is indeed a new spirit among a race whose main charag. 
teristics have been a legend in Europe for at least some 
hundreds of years: and this spirit we must take into account 
in order to appreciate at its true value the new philosophy 
which threatens our own tradition. 


Se Were 


A Seventeenth-Century 
Philanthropist | 


John Bellers, 1654-1725. His writings reprinted by A. Ruth 
Fry. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Joun BELLERS was certainly one of the most remarkable men 
of the later Stuart and Revolutionary time; and yet few, 
even among students, know so much as his name. ‘There is 
a mention of him in Bernstein’s Cromwell and Communism ; 
and ene learns from this book ~- that Karl Marx and 
Kautsky claimed him as a pioneer in economics: but 
Miss Fry, in these few pages, is telling the world at large 
much that is absolutely new ; and we owe her thanks for it. 

There were indeed very few social problems, many of them 
pressing today, which Bellers did not attack ; and the solu- 
tions he offered, though sometimes mistaken, Were always 
shrewd and sensible. Nor less noteworthy were his methods, 
He wrote short pamphlets, and addressed them to Parliament. 
* Witty men,” said he, ‘ who think but once upon a subject, 
are apt to make a jest upon it: but wise men think twice, 
that will give a right judgement upon things”; therefore, he 
adds, he has been as brief as possible, in order that the Lords 
and Commons may read his proposals twice and meditate 
upon them. With a view to putting an end to war—for 
why should we ruin the poor of one nation by ruining the 
poor of another ?—he foreed a pamphlet, embodying the 
views of Henry IV and St. Pierre, on the ambassadors of 
foreign realms, bidding them in turn force it upon their 
masters. Even to the wretches in prison he sent his brochures, 
urging them to mitigate their lot by steady labour. 

As for the ideas expressed in these little works, they are 
almost invariably in advance of the times. He is perhaps 
the first to see the advantages of Free Trade. ‘To relieve 
unemployment he proposes the establishment of “ colleges” 
in which the necessitous should be taught trades, and in 
which useless incumbrances can be turned by education into 
profitable citizens. Long before Beecaria he assailed 
the absurd legal system by which hundreds of minor 
offences were capitally punished, and people who might be 
good citizens were lost to the State. Before Adam Smith 
he noted the advantages of colonies ; adding prophetically, 
* English blood would so unite us to the colonists as to make 
their strength ours and our enemies theirs, eacept we make 
ourselves their enemies.” 

As a Quaker, he believed in the power of gentleness, and 
in a deep-rooted sense of right which makes men, in the long 
run, respond to righteousness. It was, he says truly, the 
Quakers who, by mere example and persuasion, put an end 
to the raids of Border moss-troopers, which sword and fire 
had striven in vain for centuries to suppress. All men are 
brothers-——** Muscovites are Christians and Mohammedans 
men”; treat them as such, and sce the result. With all 
this, there is hardly any vague. theorising: he _ rests his 
arguments on facts. His illustrations range from the history 
of great wars to the fortunes of cloth buttons, and a dispute 
between the Gloucestershire clothiers and the woolcombers. 
There is sometimes a touch of sardonic humour. Wishing 
to recommend that profanity should be punished by the 
State, he suggests that swearing should disable a man for 
any place of profit or trust, as auch as not swearing al all 
doth a Quaker. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


STREET FAIR 


By Marjorie Fischer. 12 coloured illustrations. 6s. net 


“ The keynote of this delightful story is sparkling, rioting adventure 
... John and Anna are the genuine, resourceful children of today.” 


—Sunday Times. 


SNOW BABY 


By Marie A. Peary. 8 plates. 6s. net 


‘A delightful, charmingly detailed story of life in 
the Arctic.’-—News Chronicle. 


FLYING DUTCHMAN 


By Antony Fokker. 8 plates. 5s. net 
“Packed with thrills.”—Liverpool Post. 
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PBRIRE 





By Lis Andersen. 








TENTS IN MONGOLIA 


By Henning Haslund. 8 plates. 6s. net 


** Adventure as thrilling as can possibly be imagined.” 
—ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


HOW WIRELESS CAME 


By John Langdon-Davies. 58 illus. 6s. net 
A wonderfully simple account. 


LIS SAILS THE ATLANTIC 


12 plates. és. net 


‘A wonderfully thnilling adventure. . . . She recaptures the whole 
glorious experience.’’—Sunday Times. 


‘* The narrative is as fresh and charming as its twelve-year-old author.” 


—Manchester Evening News. 
































THE COMPLETE WINE BOOK 


By Frank Schoonmaker and Tom Marvel. 


10s. 6d. net 


The most comprehensive and readable book about wines to appear for a long 


time. Awarded the Grand Prix Annuel (1935) of the Académie de Vin 


de France. 


The Two Nations 
Christopher Hollis. 10s. 6d. net 


English history from the point of view of a monetary 
reformer. 


The Defeat of Debt 
R. McNair Wilson. és. net 


How the power of International Finance was de- 
feated by President Roosevelt. 


The Early Medici 
L. Collison Morley. 10s. 6d. net 


““ Recaptures the atmosphere of the period most 
successfully.”,—Times Lit. Supp. 


The Autobiography of 
Montaigne 


translated by 
Marvin Lowenthal. 


*“* A literary miracle.’’—Observer. 


10s. 6d. net 














ROUTLEDGE @ KEGAN PAUL 


Health and Human Progress 
Dr. R. Sand. 10s. 6d. net 


An intensely interesting detailed survey of world 
public health. 


Black and White in East 


Africa 
R. C. Thurnewald. 16 plates. 21s. net 


An amazingly thorough consideration of East 
African problems. 


The Harvest of Victory 
E. Wingfield Stratford. 12s. 6d. net 


A bnilliant sweeping survey of the crucial post-war 
years. 


I Change Worlds 


Anna Louise Strong. 15s. net 
** Vivid in description, touched with splendour.” 
—Times. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WITH PRINTED GREETINGS 








CARDS 


FouR CHRISTMAS have been 
issued with printed greetings. Each 
contains a coloured reproduction of the 
finest quality, the subjects being a 
flower-piece, a page from an illuminated 
manuscript by Holbein, and an Indian 
drawing of a turkey. 


Threepence each 


Many coloured postcards suitable for 
use at Christmas, but without printed 
greetings, are available. A list of 50 
selected cards will be sent. 


Twopence each 
PicturE Booxs and larger coloured 


reproductions also make unusual and 
inexpensive Christmas gifts. 


6d. to Is. 
* 


VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 


S. Kensington, London, S.W.7 


Lists sent free on application. 











to Treasurer Harley himself, met with scanty success. 
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Alas, these proposals, though some of them were addressed 
Bellers 
found, as others have found since, that the Members of 
Parliament were intent rather on annoying their Politica} 
opponents than on diminishing social evils. A party “ score» 
was more exciting than improving the condition of thousands 
of starving poor, 


Philosophy of the Fool 


The Fool: His Social and Literary History. By Enid Wels. 
ford. (Faber and: Faber. 21s.) 
APPARENTLY there are many varieties of the Fool between 
the opposite extremes of the amusing guest at a dinner party 
and the Dostoievskian semi-sacred Idiot. As well as the usual 
literary and political fools, who are always with us, at different 
times there have been natural and mythic and _ professional 
fools whose chief business, it séems, was to be foolish. We 
discover the Fool as an avenue of escape into self-glorifying 
fantasy, as a genuine expression of the critical comedic spirit, 
as a Class-Symbol (in this connexion Miss Welsford’s quota- 
tions from the fifteenth-century Sage Fool’s Testament are 
particularly relevant), as an instrument of social or spiritual 
protest, as a charm against the Evil Eye, as scapegoat, as 
clairvoyant, as poet and proverbialist. In fact, wherever 
there are men, from the Court of Montezuma to the theatre 
of IXalidasa and Shakespeare, there are butts and wits who 
in some way represent to the reason the everlasting comedy 
of the odd partnership of mind and flesh, aspiration and 
necessity. The King has his Jester, Stephen Dedalus his 
Malachi Mulligan, Communism its Bim and Bom. “* The 
Fool,” says Miss Welsford, “is an emancipator. .. , 
Clownage is less frivolous than the deification of humanity.” 

The book is divided into four sections: the Parasite, the 
Court Fool, the Fool in Literature, the Theatrical Clown ; and 
I may say that it is worth reading for the sake of the anecdotes 
alone. There are chapters on the Lord of Misrule, Punch and 
Pierrot, the mediaeval motley, and an interesting account of 
the Fool in Gaelic literature and in Shakespeare. Miss 
Welsford’s scholarship is comprehensive ; every aspect of the 
subject is examined from the Danga of the Pharaohs down to 
Chaplin and the Marx Brothers. I find only one inadequacy, 
and that is attributable properly rather to our traditional 
historical method than to any personal shortcoming on the 
part of the author. In the course of two valuable chapters 
labelled ‘* Origins.” Miss Welsford presents a great many 
facts about the Fool without ever attempting to answer the 
question that is being raised: what, indeed, is the Fool? 
Why do we laugh at him? Why is this laughter so deeply 
satisfying ? The explanation cannot lie in the Hobbesian 
** sudden glory at the sight of an inferior,’ because the fools 
most loved and celebrated have usually been, like Marcoll 
and Til Eulenspiegel and Punch, notoriously triumphant, In 
their case we might say that the Fool had become identified 
with the Hero. The two noticeable facts about the Foo! at al 
times is that he is almost always masculine, and almost always 
he is conceived as a “ faithful, though ludicrous companion ” 
to the Hero. That the recognition of the Fool as the Hero's 
alter ego, as part of the Hero, was never far from folk-con- 
sciousness ‘is indicated by the legend of King Robert of 
Sicily, who. was punished for spiritual pride by being forced 
to become his own jester. Miss Welsford declares that Lear 
* having lost everything, including his wits, has now himself 
become the Fool.” So that we now have a conception of the 
Foo! as a ludicrous and even shameful part of the Hero. 

In the Roman world, according to Miss Welsford, among 
women the dwarf-fools corresponded to our lapdogs and teddy- 
bears. The Fool was not a person, but a thing. Miss Welsford 
takes us no further. She is satisfied with the conception of 
the Fool as mascot and scapegoat who takes away evil from 
others by reviling them, But this, of course, quite fails to 
explain why fools are funny. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis has defined the funny as “a thing 
behaving like a human being.” It is not necessary to read 
far into Miss Welsford’s excellent book to be struck by the 
fact that the Fool! is most often a man behaving like “ a thing 
behaving like a human being.” The origin of the Fool. thea, 
is probably lost in some old fertility ritual: it is, possibly, the 
phallus seen as a voluntary and independent agent. 
MIcuaAEL SAYERS, 
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New Books ———" 


KENYA : 


THE LAND OF ILLUSION 
By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD 


Author of “ Pilgrimage to Mecca” 
“ A thrilling travel book.”—FEvening News. 
‘A book like this is ever welcome.”—South Africa. 
WITH 22 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 10s. 6d: net. 








THIS OUR COUNTRY 
By MAJOR RAWDON HOARE 


An Impression after 14 years abroad. 
“No one will read the book without knowing his 


GALILEE GALLOPER 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


‘*Sword for Hire’ was no ordinary. book of 


1 ce bd a : vay sa ini se aAC¢ o ” e » 
sosbihdaacaniai Galilee Galloper’ is at least as good. England better at the end of it.’"—Observ?r. 
—Morning Post. 10s. 6d. net. 7s. Od. net. 


CASTILIAN OCHRE NELSON’s HARDY 


By RICHARD & PHYLLIS PEARSALL AND HIS WIFE 
By JOHN GORE 


“We are in Mr. Gore’s debt for introducing us to 
Ee ; a charming woman.”—ArtHuR Bryant in /he 
The Sphere. With 33 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. rei. Observer. IWith 7 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT POTSDAM AND DOORN 


By MARCUS SAMUEL, M.P., and By BRIG..GEN. W. H-H. WATERS, 
LEONARD CAPLAN C.M.G., C.V.O. 


\n analysis of the success or failure that is 
meeting Soviet Russia’s attempt at industrial and 
social reconstruction. Js. Gd. net. in exile.’—The Ezvening Standard 7s. Od. ne 


VICTORIAN IN 
SWANSDOWN LIGHTEST AFRICA 


Extracts from the Diary of 
JOHN ORLANDO PARRY By H. T. KENNY 


“A really penetrating insight into the life of Spain 
today—enriched by a series of pleasant sketches.’ 


“The best account yet published of the Kaicer’s life 


+f 





Edited by C. Bruyn ANpreEws and J. A. OrrR-EwINé. “\ cheerful description of how the author and his 
‘Extremely good reading, still further enlivened by we on . . , ‘ ? 

= a oN ‘ 5° <iabaapPer wife lived in the oasis of Laghouat for several 
some delightful sketches.”.—JaMEs Acate in 7 he 5 bite 
Paily Express, 10s. 64. inet. years."—The Times. 37 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 








New 7s. 6d. Novels— 


P. C. WREN’s DOROTHY WHIPPLE’s 
SPANISH MAINE ON APPROVAL & OTHER STORIES 


‘\ remarkable tale and worth the telling. Major 
Wren at his best."—7he Morning Post. “True, individual and witty.”"—Sunday Times, 


JOHN LAMBOURNE KATHLEEN NORRIS’s 
SQUEEZE: A Tale of China SHINING WINDOWS 


This story of the difficulties into which Dennis 
Bainton got himself will be read with the thrill of 
interest that it deserves. your spirits rising."—7he Datly Mirror 


MARGARET D’ARCY’s MARJORIE BOOTH’s 
DOWN THE SKY PORTRAIT IN PASTEL 


“\ first novel of considerable grace.” “A delicate and complete little study.” 
Prrer Quennete in The New Statesman. Lhe Daily Telegraph. 


“You'll enjoy this book in any mood and you'll find 





— es ee ee a. Children’s Books ee se i ee 
WANDERINGS OF MUMFIE | THE TAIL OF A GUINEA PIG 


THe ADVENTURES OF AN ELEPHANT : ‘ ; 
. KAT ‘ET : } ‘LEFIELD, Author of “George an 
By KATHARINE TOZER. With many Illustra- By CICELY ENGLEFIELI \uthor ot “ George a 
tions in colour and line by the Author. 5s. net. Angela,” ete. With 22 Full-page Illustrations. 2s. net 








JOHN MURRAY 
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Selections from 


SCRIBNERS 


Autumn List 


THE SPANISH MAIN 
By Philip Ainsworth Means 


Here is all the romance of Drake, Morgan, Phipps and 
those other marauders of the old Spanish Main—from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The story 1s 
based on years of research in the musty archives of 
Seville and Cartagena. 

Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MAGICAL CITY 
Intimate Sketches of New York 


“A book of illustrations by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
With text by 1. B. Maurice. 
In the one hundred and twenty odd drawings that make 
up this book, Mr. Bailey has caught the buildings and 
vistas of New York in their most exciting moods and 
reveals the real beauty that lics in the structures which 
stand almost unnoticed. 10s. 6d. itet. 


ANNALS OF THE POETS 
By Chard Powers Smith 


Few books make better reading than this lively compo- 
site of the jogs and sorrows, the triumphs and failures, 
the habits and tastes, the gallantries and absurdities, the 
innumerable hobbies, crotchets and psychic twists of the 
principal poets who have written in English. 

12s. 6d. net. 


WE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DIE 
By David Lamson 


Here we have prison-as it appeared to one man during 
thirteen months in the Condemned Kow under sentence 
of death at San Quentin, Califormia. 8s. 6d. net. 


HOME RANCH 
By Will James 


This is a story of life on the Seven X, of the Mitchell 
family and the cowboys who worked for them: of 
young Austin Mitchell and Is sister June, and of the 
‘pilgrims from the East who invited themselves to 
the Seven X one summer to tind out what “ real” ranch 
life was like. 

Illustrated by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
A Play by Robert E. Sherwood 


Author of “ Reunion in Vienna,” “ Road to Rome,” ete. 
The great success of the current New York season, 
soon to be produced in London. /s. 6d. net. 


OUR TIMES 
The United States, 1900-1925 
Vol. VI. The Twenties 
By Mark Sullivan 


The sixth and concluding volume of Mr. Sullivan’s con- 
temporary history of the United States covering the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations. 


Filly Illustrated. 2ls. net. 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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The Art of: Pastiche 


Barchester Pilgrimage. By Ronald Knox. 


7s. 6d.) oneed na 


Tut word * style” has several meanings, two of which are 
important for our immediate critical purpose. * Style” may 
mean a literary idiosyncrasy caused by an excess of person. 
ality. It is there in Browning's : 
** Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle eats, 
Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns his cup.” 
In Lamb's : 

* They were always in their first garden, reaping harvests ot 
their golden time, among their Flori and their Spice-legia; jy 
Arcadia still, but kings : the ferule of their sway not much harsher 
but of like dignity with that mild sceptre attributed to King 
Basileus ; the Greek and Latin, their stately Pamela and their 
Philocies.. . . <7 
It pounds through Swinburne’s Dolores, and makes a great 
commotion in Mr. Bernard Shaw's prefaces. And it is just 
this quality that parodists seek out and treasure and make 
mischievous use of. Conversely, the word “ style” may— 
perhaps should —suggest a kind of perfection or adequateness 
to which personal idiosyncrasies are antagonistic. Father 
Knox has caught both elements of Trollope’s style. The 
parenthetical appeals, the mock-ponderous confidences of 
author to reader, the as-far-as-I-can-gathers and the do-not- 
jump-dear-reader-to-sudden-conclusions are present in discreet 
enough quantities to ensure that Father Knox intends not a 
parody but a pastiche on the grand scale. Equally present is 
an admirably sedulous apeing of Trollope’s essential writing 
stvle--warm, conversational, though not chatty, and dis- 
creetly cynical. 

But one element of Trollope’s style is missing, and that is his 
oceasional but monumental tediousness. And that, quite 
seriously, is a notable omission, for Trollope himself defended 
it when he could. Writing to Longmans during the negotia- 
tions prior to the publication of Barchester Towers he says: 

* Objection is made to two whole chapters, that they are tedious, 

I will not praise myself by saying that they are not so, but I must 
profess that IT cannot make them less so.” 
And this is significant, for Trollope was a model of patience 
as far as publishers were concerned. He could stand any 
criticism except that which undermined the proportions 
of his work. Barchester Towers was conceived as a three- 
decker novel, and not all the blandishments of Longmans 
could induce him to squeeze it into two. 


Good pastiche requires more than verbal imitation. I am not 
sosurethat Father Knox has grasped Trollope’s general attitude 

a dual and paradoxical one. For Trollope possessed two 
distinct attitudes towards his models, the one of affectionate 
acceptance, the other of contempt, divided more or less 
sharply between individuals and social groups. His novels 
were, for the most part, novels of contrast between the decency 
of individuals and the disingenuousness of society. The key- 
situation, which he used again and again and which illuminated 
this contrast, was the personal conflict caused by the impact 
of social conventions on impending secret disaster—the whole 
garnished and pointed by apt side-reference to the nice 
management of reputation and notoriety inside «a closed 
society. This problem appealed to the sophisticate 1 side of 
Trollope’s mind. But at the same time, he never approached 
his middle and upper-middle classes from a superior angle, as 
George Eliot did in Middlemarch, in other respects the most 
Trollopian of her novels. His affection for individuals, his 
patience with their shortcomings—witness his apology for 
Archdeacon Grantly at the end of The Warden—precluded 
this. Father. Knox, although he reconstructs the inessentials 
faultlessly, often slurs over what, to Trollope’s mind. would 
have been the real point of the situation. In ‘The Loves of 
Johnny Bold,” in some ways the neatest of his sketches, 
Father Knox refuses to discuss the most important motive in 
the episode until after the event. Miss Augusta Oriel inevit- 
ably rejects the agnostic young doctor. But the inevitability 
of the rejection is not made plain to the reader, nor is the 
implied struggle between Miss Oriel’s fancy and her convic- 
tions. That struggle, leading to what Trollope would have 
regarded as a first-class catastrophe—Miss Oriel’s retirement 
into a sisterhood —is made secondary: to Johnny Bold’s sut- 
prise and dismay. ‘Trollope, I feel, would have relished the 
curious situation brought about by Miss Oriel’s sincerity, and 
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The Lords of 
Creation 


by F. L. ALLEN 
(author of Only Yesterday) 


S. K. RATCLIFFE (Observer) :— 

* A subject of extraordinary fascination—the 
lives and miracles of the money kings who, 
during the first 30 years of the present 
century, dominated the U.S. with a reckless- 
ness and ruthlessness beyond compare... . 
Mr. Allen’s task has been extraordinarily well 
done, and his portrait-gallery is as masterly as 


his narrative.” 
12s. 6d. net 


Frederick the 
Great 


by F. J. P. VEALE 


“An excellent book. The style is vivid, the 

exposition clear.’’—Observer. 

“My ideal of biography . . . is closely 

approached in this book.’’—Morning Post. 
8s. 6d. net 


We, Soviet Women 


by TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 


A new book of dramatic and poignant stories 
by the author of Escape from the Soviets. 


7s. 6d. net 


I Write as | Please 


by WALTER DURANTY 


“Duranty has come closer than anyone to 
giving us the whole Russian story.” —JOHN 
CHAMBERLAIN (New York Times). 

“The book stirred, shocked, excited, con- 
vinced me as has no other book that has come 
out of Russia since the earthquakes of 1917.” 
—New York Herald-Tribune. 


3rd Impression 10s. 6d. net 
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Caribbean 
With Illastrations. 
12s. 6d. net. By Cc. W. 
WARDLAW 


“A gallery of 
7 pictures and por- 
— 27 / Mg ; traits which enable 
¥ us to. understand 
the vivid and vari- 
ous charms of the 
Caribbean _ lands 
and people. One 


Ej", SEN Fl of those revela- 

SK BE ESN eT tions of real lif 

COT tw. \= tions of real hie 

Bs ae i \ off the pavement 
H——-pieeie - - ; in far, fair lands. 
—E. B. Osporne 


——— \ (Morning Post). 


Sixty Years in the East 
By SIR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G. 
With Frontispiece. 15/- net 

“A remarkable record of a remarkable life.”—Times. 


a 
Empty Highways 
By R. O. PEARSE 12/6 net 
“Promises to be one of the brightest to illuminate the Autumn 
publishing season.”—South Africa. 


* Delightful reading.”"—JIllustrated London News. 


* 

Knights Errant of Papua 
By LEWIS LETT 12/6 net 

With Map and Frontispiece. 

Introduction by Sir Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Papua. 
“A stirring record of high endeavour and great achievement.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
“It is some time since we read a book of this kind so ably put 





together and so attractive to the general reader..—Morning Post. 
Tales from Tyrol 
By OLGA WATKINS 5 /- net 


Delightful sketches of life, an incident amidst the natural beauty 
of the Austrian Tyrol. It is all about “ people,” and what charming 
people they are! An entrancing volume. 


The Wherefore o’ the Why 


And Other Stories. 
By THE LADY HELEN GRAHAM 
With Illustrations. 7/6 net 
“The author at once captures the reader's interest.’"—The Scotsman. 
“The pages sparkle with humour.”"—Edinburgh Evening News. 


Mingled Yarn 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. Hendry) 7/6 net 
“ Shalimar” is the foremost writer of Sea Stories now living. 
“Here are nine of *Shalimar's’ best stories—each one of them 
amazingly vivid.”"—Morning Post. 


The Green Brigade 
By JAMES LORIMER 7/6 net 
Author of “ The Fortune of the Sands,” “ The Red Sergeant,” 
“Sons of a Day.” 
“* Some stirring adventures. ’"—Sheffteld Telegraph. 
“A first-rate piece of work.”—Birmingham Post. 


Stalking 


In Scotland and New Zealand. 
By LORD LATYMER 
Author of “ Chances and Changes ” 
With Hlustrations and Maps. 8/6 net 
Lord Latymer writes about a subject which he loves, and on which 
he is an authority. 
“One of the two or three best sporting books I have read this year.” 


—"*R.M.” in The Field. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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BOOKS BY 


A. P. HERBERT 
M.P. 


UNCOMMON LAW 
7s. Gd. net 


An omnibus volume of the famous Mis- 
leading Cases, with ten new ones added. 


WHAT A WORD ! 
Gs. net 


“ \ chamber -of-horrors of modern 

speech . .. should be in the hands of 

everyone who cares for good English.” 
—ROBERT LYND. 





> 

FOOL’S PLEASURE 
by J. R. COLVILLE &s. Gd. net 
The story of a holiday journey down 
the Danube to the Greek Islands and 
back along the Dalmatian coast. “ Frank 
comments enliven an attractive book.” 
—Daily Express. 16 Gravure Plates. 


by CHIANG YEE 7s. Gd. net 
An interpretation of Chinese Art by a 
well-known Chinese painter. Introduced 
by S. I. Hsiung, this book, with its 24 
half-tone illustrations, is the best com- 
panion to the forthcoming Burlington 
House Exhibition. 


hy SACHA GUITRY 10s. Gd. net 
* Really witty...amusing and readable 
on every page.’—T7he Tatler. This 1s 
the ¢utobiography of the famous French 
actor and playwright, illustrated — by 
himself. 


MOTHS ROUND THE 
FLAME 


hy GEOFFREY HALL 15s. net 
Studies of the many beautiful women at 
the Court of Louis XIV., including 
Mme. de Maintenon,» Louise de la 
Valliere, Ninon de V’Eneclos and Mme. 
de Motteville. With 12 half-tones and 
two genealogies. 











and 
| neighbours and family objectively, at times even sceptically : 


1935 
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regarded Johnny Bold’s natural conceit and young awkwarg. 
ness as an amusing sideline. Still, one is thankful for a last 
peep at Archdeacon Grantly and glad of Miss Oriel, a “ littl, 
brown girl’ after Trollope’s own heart. 

The most satisfactory sketch from the point of view of the 
Trollopian unities is ** Is she not Fast?” Arthur Gresham jg 
solid Trollope from start to finish. But the rest of the book 
is marred by the frequent peerings of Father Knox from hp. 
hind the mask of the genial mid-Victorian Protestant popular 
author. Trollope was a fair man, but he would not haye 
allowed the Barchester Roman Catholics to win hands down 
in every encounter. Yet the introduction of the Roman 
Catholic element into Barchester has provided the author 
with so many opportunities for poking wise fun at the Anglican 
Church that we would hardly wish it absent. And the romance 
between Miss Lufton and Lord Dunbello—grandson of that 
lovely, empty creature, Griselda Grantly, who, as readers of 
Can You Forgive Her ? will remember, was secretly loved by 
Plantagenet Palliser, the future Duke of Omnium — provides 
Father Knox with materials for social satire which the author 
of The Way We Live Now would have jumped at, for all their 
papist bias. 

As far as I can ascertain Father Knox has been scrupulously 
accurate. In his map of Barsetshire, at all events, he has been 
more accurate than Trollope himself who, misguided fellow, 
put Greshamsbury and Boxall Hill on the wrong side of the 
railway and Crabtree Canonicorum about ten miles too far 
south. His grasp of the Barsetshire genealogies must be 
almost unique. But his book is not a mere scholarly joke, 
Besides being good entertainment in itself, it sends its readers 
back to pry a little more closely into the heredity of the de 
Coureys, the Thornes, and the rest of the ** worldly holies” 
and ‘“‘ wholly worldlies *’ of Barchester. 

SALLY GRAVES, 


Voices from the East 


Grass for My Feet. By J. Vijaya-Tunga. (Edward Arnoli. 6s.) 
Swami and Friends. By R. J. Narayan. (Hamish Hamilton. 65.) 
Wuicu English novelists, I am often asked by literary friends, 
both in this country and in France, have portrayed. Indian 
life with the completest sympathy and understanding ? No 
one, Iam accustomed to say, can claim so high an achievement. 
Indian life is vast as the sea, and no writer, even if an Indian, 
can be expected to do ‘more than touch the skirts. 

Mr. Kipling, for example, has given us brilliant pictures of 
Indian life in camp and forest, but, although he was born in 
India and lived there for some considerable time, he does not 
scem to have met, except accidentally, any cultured person. 
Mr. E. M. Forster, who describes small things so exquisitely, 
has depicted the Muslim with marvellous insight, but the 
Hindu, who has 2 more complex personality, has evaded him. 
Mr. Edward Thompson, in my opinion, is perhaps the most 
understanding of those writers who have dealt imaginatively 
with India: but even he cannot be said to have entered into 
the penetralia of the Hindu spirit. Only a child of the land, a 
son of the soil, can convey its secret and aroma. 

Until comparatively recently there have been few or no 
Oriental authors who have lifted the veil from the life of their 
countries for the benefit of western readers. Of late, however, 
the voice of the East has begun to make itself heard. Here 
are two books, one by a Singhalese and the other by an Indian, 
both written in English and both understood to be inside 
pictures of their respective communities. Grass for my Feet 
may perhaps interest the English reader more than Swami 
and Friends. It is @ series of sketches of people and things 
in a primitive village in Ceylon, written with firm, hard, crisp 
rather mereiless touches. The author describes his 


and this is good technique,.at least as the moderns understand 
it. But it has not half the humanity and creative power 
of the other book. It is a brilliant surface view of things. 

As a picture of childhood, Grass for my Feet is distinctly 
disuppointing : men and things are seen not through the 
eyes of a boy, but through those of an adult, This gives 
the whole account an air of shadowiness and unreality. The 
sketches, judged as impressions of things remembered, are 
unequal in quality-—the most successful, in my opinion, are 
Bathing-Party, Averting the Evil Eye, Catile of the Family, and 
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Published by Pitman 


The Truth about 
a Journalist 
by Sydney A. Moseley 


The autobiography of the famous journalist, told 
in vivid and picturesque style. 
Large demy 8yvo, cloth gold, 350 pages. 10/6 net 
(Ready Immediately.) 


Public Speaking 
by Archibald Crawford, K.C. 


“ valuable contribution to the arts of the plat- 


form... will be of help to both inexperienced and 
experienced speakers.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Demy &vo, cloth gilt, 257 pages. 7/6 net 


Personal Psychology 
by Morley Dainow, B.Se. 


An absorbing book by the well-known London 
psychologist. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 230 pages. 5/- net 


Music for the Films 


A Handbook for Composers and Conductors of 
Film Music 


by Leonid Sabaneev 
Translated by S. W. Pring 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 120 pages. 6/- net 
Intelligent Listening 
to Music 


by William W. Johnson 


A guide to enjoyment and appreciation for all lovers 
of music. 
Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 184 pages. 5/- net 


Dramatic Verse from. 


Shakespeare and His 


Contemporaries 
Selected and Edited by R. L. Mégroz 
Crown Svo, cloth, 130 pages. 2/6 net 


A Guide to Poetry 
for Reciters and Teachers 
by R. L. Mégroz 


Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 184 pages. 5/- net 


The Theatre 
by Malcolm Morley 


With a Foreword by George Arliss 
The latest volume of Pitman’s popular “ Art and 
Life” Series. ; 
Large crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 204 pages. 3/- net 


Films: the Way of 





the Cinema 
by Andrew Buchanan 


Laree crown &vo, cloth gilt, 250 pages, illus. 5/- net 
Order from a bookseller or 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
Parker Street Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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A Book of Glorious Memories 


THE HAPPY KINGDOM 
A Riviera Memoir 
L. R. and D. C. Peattie 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Here at last is the real Riviera and 
everyday life along that lovely coast. 


SECRETS OF TIBET 
H. E. Giuseppe Tucci 


and 
Captain Ghersi 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net 


Many secrets of Lamaism were revealed in 
this adventurous journey across more than 
1,000 miles of hitherto unexplored territory. 


THROUGH WILDEST PAPUA 
J. G. Hides, A.R.M. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


The author tells of many thrilling adventures, 
and Papua is still a land of mystery. 


MY LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 
Dr. J. C. Carlile, C.H., C.B.E. 
6s. net 


Not only an interesting piece of autobiography but 
also a contribution to the social history of our times. 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE 
Max Born 
Iilustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


One of the foremost scientists of the day has 
now written a book which throws light for the 
ordinary man on such bewildering mysteries as the 
nature of matter and the structure of the universe. 


COUNTRY AIRS 
W. Jj. Blyton 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A true penorama of rural life to-day. 
Written with great literary charm. 


A SEAFARER’S HARVEST 


Commander R. L. Dearden, R.N. (retd.) 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


To those who enjoy a seafaring yarn this 
book may be confidently recommended. 
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SPRING CAME ON FOREVER 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Do you remember Abbie 
Deal, the great character of ‘‘ A Lantern in Her Hand”? ? 
A_million readers and more have acclaimed, her. Now 
Mrs. Aldrich shows the wife of a successful ‘pioneer 
farmer through three generations. 


THE JULIUS CAESAR MURDER CASE 


By Wallace Irwin. ‘‘He may upset history, but you'll 
laugh to-read about a new Cesar—and a new murder.” 
—Manchester Eve ning News. 7/6 


SAN FRANCISCO TALES 


By Charles C. Dobie. Mr. Debie's ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Courtezan ©’ was a notable complete novel. In this book 
he gives us a remarkable collection of short stories pre- 
senting four of the most interesting and predominating 
nationalities of San Francisco, 7/6 


THE VAGABOND TRAIL 


By George F. Pierrot. Describes the eventful trip 
made round the world by the author and illustrator. 
The volume supplies historical, political and economic 
comment as well as travel narrative. Illustrated. 7/6 


DIET AND LIKE IT 


By Mabe! E. Baldwin. To reduce or maintain your 
weight without menacing vour health, let this volume 
provide you with a complete series of carefully worked 
ont menus to ensure balanced nutrition with necessary 


minerals and vitamins. 8 6 





The Ideal Gift Book for all Lincoln readers 
CAPE COD VESTERDAYS 


bv 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Seventeen chapters by Joseph C. Lincoln, seventeen 
paintings, twenty-seven line illustrations, decorated 
end papers by Harold Brett make this volume a 
wonder to all readers of Joe Lincoln's novels. 15/2 











LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY: 
Established Religion 


By George N. Shuster. The author of ‘ Strong Man 
Rules” gives a fearless, forthright, and provocative pre- 
sentation of one of the most startling developments ot 


contemporary history. 8/6 


Hitler versus 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


By Pitman B. Potter. The present edition of this work 
has been prepared in order to take account of changes in 
fact and developments in thought upon various problems 
involved therein during the past six years. 


Fourth Edition. 15 /- 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 
By E. R. Johnson, G. C. Huebner and A. K. Henry. 


New and up-to-date treatment of transportation on the 


ocean and on inland lakes. rivers, and canals. Concen- 
trates mainly on the actual business of operating water 
carriers and handling freight and passenger traffic. 

forms, maps, diagrams, etc. 21/- 


GROWING SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
Lv i. Newton Kugelmass, M.D. On all factors affect- 
ing physical, imental and emotional development the Look 
i encyclopedia of child care and guidance 
Illustrated. 12/6. 


+) ‘ 


j a ) 
th 


jron birth Brine adolescence. 
GLANDS AND EFFICIENT BEHAVIOUR 
By Florence Mateer, Ph.D. 


t rdersti ndable book available Jol 


The most up-to-date and 


© parents on the 
s ( a thorough guide to the poss:bi!ities 
ot id for children under competent medical 
sup 18/6 
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Spreading Wings. All these have a. sharpness or terseneg 
of outline that is quite effective. 

With Swami and Friends we are in a different atmosphere. 
—an atmosphere at once less sophisticated and more poetically 
true. The cultured Englishman will find it a Tevelation, 
He would feel as though a new world had opened before him 
The book deals with the boyhood experiences of a lad named 
Swami, and it gives us wonderful pictures of his friendshipg, 
his little exploits, his hopes and fears. This is childhood pure 
and simple. The portrait of the grandmother, who js per. 
petually somnolent and for whom modern life has no signi. 
ficance, is one of the best things in a full and vivid gallery. 
There is not a single dull page in the whole work, and the 
simple effortless method of the telling harmonises perfectly 
with the theme of childhood. This is a capital account of . 
boy’s life in dndia, written out of such fullness and intimacy 
of knowledge that, when we close the book, we feel as though 
we bad relived a forgotten page of our own lives. I shall 
watch Mr. Narayan’s career with interest. 


RANJEE G. Smanant, 


Ros Rediviva 


Delina Delaney. By Amanda M. 


7s. 6d.) 


Ros. (Chatto and Winds, 


SOME years ago a publisher, with a rare sense of what was 
fitting and just, rescued Irene Iddesleigh, one of the novels of 
the gifted Mrs. Amanda Mcelittrick Ros, from the mists of 
undeserved oblivion. Yet not total oblivion: for, here and 
there, among the grateful or the illustrious, her garlands were 
kept green. I remember one evening in the summer of 1924 
listening to A. E. as, at his home in Dublin, he read aloud from 
this book to the enraptured company : and, so potent was the 
spell, that for.a long time afterwards those rich periods, those 
sounding phrases coloured all that was thought and said, and 
James Stephens, telling us of the love-gestures of spiders upon 
a fence at Wembley, was fain to echo them as best he could, 
to the great enrichment of his narrative. 

Now yet another publisher, with an equal sense of what is 
just and fitting, has rescued vet another novel by the same 
author, and issues it to an even wider public. Of the story I 
shall not tell you much. — A few hints will best convey to the 
reader of either sex the pleasures that lie before her or him. 
Delina, * a handsome young girl fast approaching her sixteenth 
birthday,”” (note the adverb) was the daughter of a simple 
fisherman. Only four pages pass before we hear him exclaim, 

*** Biddy! Biddy, darlin’ ! did ye hear scrames ? Oi'm blissed 
but somethin’ is wrang!’” 

And, a bare two pages later, 

** His remains were safely laid to rest in Slangford graveyard, 
which had ‘already held so many of his ancestors, and where we 
leave him to repose in peace.” 

So ends Chapter One. Chapter Five is entitled ‘“ Delina’s 
bethrothal to Lord Gifford ** ; Chapter Seven, ‘ Lord Gifford 
takes Delina to Clapham Hall”: Chapter Ten, * Lord 
Gifford’s Death-blow ” : Chapter Twenty-three, ‘* Attempted 
poisoning of Lord Gifford and Madam-de-Maine’s Arrest”: 
Chapter Twenty-six, ‘* Nurse Delaney found Guilty. Het 
sentence * : and Chapter Twenty-nine, ‘* Delina’s Innocence 
and Marriage.” 

Everything the most exacting reader could desire is here. 
Eloquence : 

** But,’ added the priest, while the foam blew from his lips, unto 
the ancient covering cf his trembling listener, ‘ by the holy Virgm 
Mary, and by the sacred souls of all the saints in heaven, including 
St. Patrick's, if you continue to allow your daughter to keep company 
with that Masonic dog, who does nothing, so far as I know or lear, 
but blackguard about and acress the country, with his damnable 
emblems dangling at his watch-chain and resting on the bony fingers 
of his stained hands, as dupes of his sworn chastity, Pll excommu- 
nicate both of you, while my curse, and those of the good bishop and 
Pope, shall char your souls in the blackest, hottest quarters 
hell !?” 

Descriptive power : 

“ Arriving at Dublin's lovely city, they were safely dislodged, & 
fixing her sleepy, swollen eyes firmly on the face of Lord Gif 
snapped from it a Jaugh of satisfaction that caused her not to aout 
the venuineness of his actions. She fain would have wandered all 
night on Dublin streets of different widths—some of them } i 
beyond comparison, edged with huge buildings of every form and 
description, towering aloft to an almost interminable degree ; whilst 
others, through which he escorted her, and offer their fashionable 
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Three Christmas 
Suggestions 


“DEATH ALONE,”’ said Jean ce Magnon, 


“will see the end of my undertaking, which is to give 
in ten volumes a complete body of knowledge, so 
well conceived and so well set forth that libraries 
will be nothing more to you than a_ useless 


ornament.” 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


makes no such extravagant claim. It merely strives 
to be comprehensive, accurate, readable, and handy 
for reference. Yet the articles are not so short as 
they are sometimes assumed to be. Many of them 
are equal to forty or fifty pages of a treatise; 
and the whole dwarfs de Magnon’s conception. 


1935 EDITION NOW READY 
Cloth, £10 net. Half morocco, £17 10s. net 


THE 1935 EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


“ should commend itself to all who want a con- 
cise and inclusive work of reference for handy use. 
A feature of the work which certainly deserves to 
he praised is its sense of proportion; in their neces- 
sarily small compass it is hard to see how the minor 
entries, in particular, could be improved upon, for 
they give what is essential. A scrutiny of many 
articles proves that the standard of accuracy is of 
the highest order.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


Cloth, 15s. net. Half morocco, £1 10s. net 


GREEN RUSHES 


by MAURICE WALSH 


“Maurice Walsh—of * The Key Above the Door ’— 
will charm his hundreds of thousands of readers 
anew with ‘Green Rushes.’ I confess I am one of 
his most ready victims. Any man who writes so 
gracit sete who can move the spirit with that clear 
glow of loveliness which seems but the sunset’s 
aftermath in a world given over to the True and 
the Unbeautiful, must demand affection. He 1s, of 
course, the genius turned story teller, and in this 
book he is true to his gift. In his own field Maurice 
Walsh has no superior.”—DovcLtas Newron, 


G.Ks Weekly. 


7s. 6d. net 


_—_—_—— $$$ — 


WwW. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
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@ ‘ The ever-popular annual Ne ahs 
NUMBER 12A 
JOY STREET 







6s. net. 
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TALES OF ACTION 
Edited by L. A. G. STRONG 


Two New Titles: 
v. KNIGHT OF THE AIR cia ia ba 
by MALCOLM TAYLOR 


vi. THE BOY KING 
by ADRIAN ALINGTON 
3s. 6d. net each. 
Numbers i-iv available, 3s. 6d. net each. 
@ “ Very good books.”—The Listener. 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
by E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 
“and JULIAN HUXLEY 
704 pages, over 400 illustrations. 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘There iis no better British book on elementary general 
science.” —T he Manchester Guardian. 


ma 


MORE SIMPLE SCIENCE 
(Earth and Man) 


by E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 
and JULIAN HUXLEY 
320 pages, nearly 200 illustrations. 63. net. 
A worthy successor to Simple Sctence, 
A 


PICTURE TALES FROM 
MANY LANDS 


BEBE OSS0 200 2H0 20000 FRO 00 ERR IDUSSBEUU 2000050200002 000:SH0U0e020000u0002029o0oEo8 










a 
aI Written and illustrated by 
a VALERY CARRICK 
= § Author of Russtan Picture Tales 
a 6s. net. 
al —a 
° TOLD AGAIN 
3 by WALTER DE LA MARE 
Fs Eight colour plates and numerous black and white pictures. 
First Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
= Gg “ Whe can t tell them like Mr. Walter de la 
Qs Mare?”—The Observer. 
at? bi 
es 1 TALES OF SIR BENJAMIN 

ch BULBOUS, Bart. 

d iP by OLIVE DEHN 


Coloured jacket and pictures. 5s. ned. 
cA 
THREE FOR AN ACORN 
vy MARGARET and MARY BAKER 
3s. 6d. nei. 


@ “Another of the delightful books by Margaret and 
Mary Baker.”—Sunday Tomes 


aA 
BABBITY BOWSTER 
by EVELYN BELL 
Coloured jacket and pictures. 
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ASIL BLACKWELL ~— 
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HEFFER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Ee Ne IE, 
MAN AND THE SEA 


Stages in Maritime 
and Human Progress | 


By J. Hotvanp Rose, Litt.D., F.G.N 
Crormerly Vere Harmsworth Pre- 
fessor of Naval History in the 
University of Cambridge). Demy 
Svo, cloth, numerous line and half- 
tone illustrations and maps. 14s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 6d.) 

Has full justice ever been done to 
the great sea explorers? Have they 

















not done more for mankind than all 

the land conquerors? How have 
shipbuilding, the art of navigation, and brave seaman- 
ship led to the opening up and peopling of the outer 
world? These are the three chief questions which this 
work seeks to answer. With the help of contemporary 
maps, sketches of ships, and portraits of sea heroes, 
this Argonautic effort is here attempted. 

° 


THE WOOD: An Outline of 
Christianity. ...,,.. 


Nevitte ‘Tarsot, D.D. Cr. Svo, decorative paper 
boards. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. net. (Postage 6d.) 
Christians whose view of the wood is apt to be obscured 
by the trees will welcome this book, for it offers them 
a vision of things whole, a working synthesis not only 
of the several branches of theology, but also of science, 
history, and revelation. Three forceful illustrations 
which run through the book are pointed: by a series of 
delightful pen-and-ink designs. The book is written in 
a vigorous style, not untouched with humour, and makes 
attractive reading. 


Ready Shortly. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 
HYGIENE AND SEX 


Lectures given at Felsted School. By G. O. Uarver, 
SLB... Bthir:, SRS L.R.C.P., Medical Officer. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. Three diagrams in colour. 3s, 6d. net, 
(Postage 4d.) 

“It is my sincere hope that this book will fa‘l into the 
hands of all parents of boys in public schools. Much 
greater and wiser co-operation between parents and the 
school staff would ensue if this state of affairs could 
come about. Dr. Barber has done an admirable bit of 
work, simple, direct and = valid.”"—-Dr. J.) R. Rees, 
Medical Director of Institute ef Aledical Psychology, 
London. “ This book ts an attempt to dispel ignorance. 
So many mistakes are made through ignorance that this 
set of lectures to public school boys should need no 
word from me to commend it, bui I am glad to do so; 
first because these talks to boys were given at my 
request, and secondly because [ am sure that they have 
done good.”-—Rev. JortaXN Bickerstetu., M.C., MLA., 
Headinaster of Fel; Sef 


Ready Shortly. 
NO ROAD RUNS BY: A 
Collection of Country Sketches. 


Foreword by Bisnop 


IN 











Rhy DBerve Netuerciirt. Poreword 
runs by by the Vascountess Wobsecey. 
Richt illustrations. Large crown 





Svo, cloth, Ss. net. (Pestige 4d.) 
This book tells how two people come 
to live in a little cottage in the 
quiet Sussex weald, and describes 
the wild lite of the neighbouring 
helds and weods. The photographs 
are delightful, and will appeal to all 
tovers of the country. Alost of the 
matter is this book appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 





Ready Shortly. 

THIS WAY AND THAT: Being 
translations into and out of 
Greek & Latin Verse & Prose. 


By Wk. Racxuasy, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Nemy 8vo, cloth, os. net. (Pestage 4d.). 

This. volume is designed primarily to supply classical 
sixth forms and undergraduates, and thetr teachers, 
with exercises in “ composition ’’; it con 
tains “fair copies,”” or ** versions,’” mostly 
in Greek and Latin verse. There are 
included a few “ proses”? of special interest, 
and a!l-o a few translations from Creek ars 
Latin poetry into English verse. This is a 
book that will delight all classical students. 


Cambridge. 














W. HEFFER & SONS, 


LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
And of ail Booksellers. 
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sidepaths to streams, varied and continuous, of dull and lifey 
pedestrians, were dense with animal effluvia, gaping for a on 
trimmed window of well-to-do greengrocers to deposit. its cas! 
bonic propensities on some of their pots of bloom.” 7 
Drama : 

“ Madam-de-Maine followed him, to do the ‘ needful.’ 
take off your boots, Lord Gifford ? ’ 
innocence. 

‘No, by heavens, never! Begone, madam! I blame you, anq 
you only, for all this! Leave me alone. For God’s sake, do! 

As he raised his flashing eyes to hers, she saw a deep, forced 
passion brewing in their blazing glare.” 


And again : 


: “May I 
she asked, in a tone of mocking 
5 


** Whoever the party is who prepared his food, that is the guilty 
party !”’ ist. 

She flung a look of horror at Delina, whose face was bathed in 
flame ; bit her lip, stamped her foot, and was assisted out of the 
room by two law officers, who appeared on the scene, followed by 
Doctor Kenny.» ; 
Psychology : 


* Delina was unable to cast from her the weight of apprehension 
that dragged so heavily on her young heart. She had not yet been 
taught at the school of female art that sorrow was its sole foundation 
and hiding it in pleasant smiles. She sat sensitive to the fact that 
all eyes were upon her. ‘Three hundred pair or so of such excited 
orbs flashing their gifted light on and over her, could hardly fail to 
provoke her gentle nature, draw her inward feelings to a nervous 
tenor. dancing in their cells of seclusion until their unstrung notes 
issued forth in the form of deep-drawn sighs. This picture of charm. 
ing loveliness, as she sat, the image of simplicity, had by her undis. 
puted wealth of enviable beauty drawn noiselessly upon her the 
silent comments of the lettered tools of graded lore that riveted the 
benches designed for opposing talent, behind which she tremulously 
rested.” 


But enough. 
for years, 


No such story, it is safe to say, has appeared 
L. A. G. Srronc, 


Short Stories 


Cut and Come Again. By H. FE. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Fierce and Gentle. By H. A. Manhood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

To Blush Unseen. By Valentine Dobrée. (Cresset Press. 3s. 6d.) 

New Joy in Heaven. By Sylvia Townsend Warner.  (Cresset 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Beginning. By Mervyne Lagden. (Cresset Press. 

And Lastly the Fireworks. By John Pudney. 
Zs. 6d.) 

The Laburnum Tree. 


3s. 6d.) 
(Boriswood, 


By James Laver. (Cresset Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Manuoop in an interesting appendix to Fierce and Gentle 
tries to explain for the benefit of those who “ think me neither 
vulgar, brutal, sentimental nor ridiculously romantic ” how 
short stories begin. ‘ It simply happens that a word, an 
incident heard or seen by chance, seems to illustrate perfectly 
some tiny bit of one’s philosophy, to underline and explain, 
at least to one’s own temporary satisfaction, some moment 
of experience very happily.” and he prints, to illustrate his 
theme, some observations from his notebook. For example: 

* Tramp with sling outside cathedral, trving to kill a pigoon to eat 
Taking him to bishop, who happens to be eating pigeon pie (Re- 
member Canon W.). * Ah, my son, they died by act of God.” 

I am one of those who find Mr. Manhood both sentimental 
and romantic, and to me there seems a significant contrast 
between his amusing pointed ‘ notes ” and his finished stories. 
The short story is not merely an anecdote ; it should add to 
the original observation something more important than a 
few thousand decorative But in Mr. Manhood’s 
hands it is the original anecdote which is the more vigorous and 
vivid. Mr. Manhood has a trying habit of comparing some- 
thing concrete with something abstract (‘a bat entered in 
chase of a moth, disturbing as a seed of nightmare,”’) he is 
an idealist who resolutely improves on nature (** day-break 
with its star-washed, reviving wind which never failed “—the 
italics are mine—** to move the larks to an inspired frenzy 
of song,”) and too often he adopts a breezy fanciful Coppard 
manner with its false poetry, its country simplicity which 
reminds one of earnestly gay Morris dancers circling in shoes 
and decorated braces. 


words. 


* Sweet and Lovely. And so she was, a merry, slender beauty 
with frank blue eyes, a clear, glowing skin, lips full and rich and 
lively, and true sun-smoke hair. She walked lightly, jauntily, as 
with a sure knowledge of the best summer to come, happy as a bird 
at dawn and with a whistle as melodious. In those days she whistled 
a lot, tiny scraps of tunes, now tricksy and sprightly, now soft and 
dreamy, that were like fine satins tried on for a moment and dis- 
carded tor a lovely, languid nakedness.” 





It is not that Mr. Manhood is insensitive; far from it; I 
is hardness he lacks, the hardness which would prevent his 
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Ss. P., C. K. 


An Introduction to the Books of 


the Apocrypha 
By W. 0. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., Litt.D. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Oesterley is, perhaps, the chief living authority on 
the Apocrypha as well as a practical teacher. This is a 
work of unusual learning expressed with great Incidity, 


Healing. Pagan and Christian 
By GEORGE GORDON DAWSON, B.D. 
Ys. net. 
This work is an attempt to consider, in a comprebhen- 
sive manner, the whole realm of the therapeutic art, 
as the restoration of perfect soundness to the indivi- 
dual by the avenues of the body, mind, and spirit. 


The Theory and Practice of Penance 


by Priests of the Anglican Communion. 
Edited by HUBERT S. BOX, B.D., Ph.D. 
With a Foreword by KENNETH E. KIRK, DD. 
6s. net, 


Contemplative Prayer 
By SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON, O.H.C. 
6s. net. 
The object of this book is, in a humble way, to intro- 
duce souls who desire to love God to that higher, sim- 
plified mode of prayer which St. Francis de Sales calls 
contemplation, 


Tree Lore in the Bible 


By LONSDALE RAGG, D.D.. Archdeacon of Gibraltar. 
With 8 illustrations from Pencil Drawings by 
Author. 
3s. 6d. net. 
This hook supplies, it is hoped, something of the touch 
which only a genuine tree lover can give. May it help 
to make tree Jovers more familiar with the Bible, and 
Bible lovers with the trees. 


The Christian Social Tradition 
By REGINALD TRIBF, of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission. 
Paper cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. net. 
A primer of Christian sociology specially designed for 
Study Circles and the Upper Forms of Schools, 


The Creed and Its Credentials 
By LUMSDEN BARKWAY, Bishon of Bedford. 
cloth, 3s. net. 

A short but comprehensive work on the Creed, written 
at the request of the Church Tutorial Classes Associa- 
tion, dealing with modern problems and provided with 
questions for Study Circles. 


Paper cover, 2s.; 


In the Fulness of Time 
A Course of Public Lectures in the University of 
Leeds on the Historical Background of Christianity. 
By E. 0. JAMES, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A., 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
in the University oi 
Is. net. 


Pax Dei 
An Appreach to Mystical Theology. 
By PATRICK COWLEY, M.A. 
ds, net. 


seeds, 


The Legend of the Three Wise Men 


Retold with an Introduction by GEORGE H. 
BUSHNELL, University Librarian, St. Andrews. 
With several illustrations. Is. net. 

A charming Christmas booklet, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, > 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 

And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. ( 
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WHAT THEY SAID 
AT THE TIME 


by HUGH KINGSMILL 
“Mr. Hugh Kingsmill is a master anthologist. . His 
‘Invective and Abuse’ was a very delightful possession. 
His ‘What they Said at the Time’ is an even more 
Jascinating volume.” 
—Haroip Nicorson in The Daily Telegraph. 


6s. net 


FRANCIS BRETT 
YOUNG 


al ‘ 7 ~v al al 
by E. G. TWITCHETI 
A fresh and intimate critical study of England’s 
most representative novelist. Biography and 
criticism are so combined as to present a living 
picture of a great writer's development. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


idited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 

New Essays by 

If. . Bates {, J. Massingham 

Adrian Bell t. H. Mottram 

Edmund Blunden R. ellis Roberts 

Ivor Brown ’. Sackville-West 

John Collier A. G. Street 

W. H. Davies Sir W. Beach Thomas 

IX. W. Hendy H. W. Timperley 
Hugh Walpole 

The Times writes: “ Here is arrayed all the chivalry 

of our modern essavists, each writing on his chosen 

shire... .” And adds that “the photographs are of 

rare beauty.” 


15 Double-page plates. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY 


Edited by G. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 

New Essays by 
Hector Maclver 
W. Mackay Mackenzie 
Moray Maclaren 
Ian Macpherson 
(+. Scott Moncrieft 
Fionn mae Colla Campbell Nairne 
Hugh MacDiarmid Colin Walkinshaw 

J. H. Whyte 

“A brilliant band of contributors. ... The illustrations 
are a marvellous exhibition cf the diversity as well as 
the beauty of Scottish scenery.”—Country Life, 


300 pp. 16 D uble- page plates. 


2» ON 
REVOLUTIONARY 
ART 


Important statements on the relation of 
artist to the social movement by : 
Herbert Read ric Gill 
Aa Ee Llovd Alick West 
I. D. Klingender 
88 pp. 1s. 


Catalogue post free from 


WISHART & CO., 9 John St., W.C.2 


AeseSe 


4S. 6d. nel 


J. R. Allan 
Bernard Fergusson 
James Fergusson 
Neil M. Gunn 


Eric Linklater 


4S, 6d. 


the 
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Just Published 
WHY DO MEN SUFFER? 


By LesitiE D. WEATHERHEAD. 5/- net 


Just Published 


THE POWER TO SEE IT 
THROUGH 
Twenty-five Sermons on Christianity To-day. 
By H. E. Fospick, D.D. 6/- net 


Just Published 


THE CHURCH CATHOLIC 


By NATHANIEL Micktem, D.D., 1/6 net 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


INDIA AND BRITAIN 
A Moral Challenge. 


By C. F. ANDREWs. 5/- net 


Just Published 
GOD IN THESE TIMES 

Explorations toward the Christian Mcssage for 
To-day. 
By Henry VAN DusEN. 7/6 net 

CREATIVE SOCIETY 

A Study in the Relation of Christianity to 
Communism. 
By JoHN MAcMmurRRAY. 5/- net 
Student Christian Movement Press, 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
































NEWNES 
ENGLISH FABRIC 


by F. J. Harvey Darton 


True lovers of the land will find in English Fabric 
a clear and unreserved expression of a very 
individual knowledge of that village life which does 
not have to be picturesque to be beautiful—a 
contribution to the social history of this country 
as well as a piece of good literature. Here is a book 
with humour, anecdote and a new honesty, that is 
not out to expose but to reveal. 


With 12 Monochrome Art Plates. 
10/6 net 


TWO and TWO 
MAKE FIVE 


by Vernon Knowles 
12 Fantastic Tales 


“Lovers of beautiful prose will read his stories 
with joy.”.—‘* The Bookman.” 


An elegant volume, expensively bound and printed 
on cream-laid paper, with a distinguished pictorial 
dust jacket. A perfect Christmas book. 


7/6 net 


From all Booksellers. 

















NEWNES 





flinching away from the germinal anecdote into SWeetnass 
and fancy or sometimes into a kind of false Sandow violence, 
One story, Framework for a Miracle, a horrifying study of 
child imagination conditioned by slum streets and the fume; 
and stench of a dump playground, shows how satisfyingly he 
an sometimes write. rates 

There was a time when Mr. Bates might have gone the 
same road, when there was a lushness in his touch. when he 
played with wild flowers like a mad maid in an Elizabethan 
play.. Cut and Come Again is as completely free as its pre- 
decessor, The Woman Who Had Imagination, from this cloying 
sweetness. It has the hardness and assurance of emotional and 
technical maturity. The word “greatness” has been cheapened 
by the Sunday Press and yellow jacket advertising, in any case 
it is too vague a word to use in reference to these splendidly 
objective stories, but if one set Mr. Bates’s best tales (and 
they can all be found in these last two volumes) against the 
best of Tchehov’s, I do not believe it would be possible with 
any conviction to argue that the Russian was a finer artist, 
He was an artist only of greater range. Mr. Bates, of course, 
has learnt from Tchehov, but he has adapted what he has learnt 
to his personal, his English experience. One ha; the same sen- 
sation in his work as in Tchehov’s of a mind lying open like a 
fine recording instrument, and life blowing through it. There 
is a story here of a roadside petrol station and all-night snack 
bar kept by a woman, of a young driver's mate and his half 
awareness in the summer night of a passion and tenderness he 
cannot give a name to. There 7s an anecdote, like one of Mr. 
Manhood’s notes, at the centre of the tale, but it is not a neat 
tidied invention, it is something which carries its load of 
emotion (the character's, not the author’s) on and out of the 
story. 

** Then the lorry began to make speed and the smell of corn and 
plums and the summer land began to be driven out by the smells of 
the cab, the petrol and oil and the heat of the engine running. 
But suddenly he turned and looked back, i 

‘ The light’s out,’ he said. 

Spike put his head out of the cab and glanced back. The sign 
was still flashing but the shack itself was in darkness. ; 

* She’s sitting in the dark,’ he said. ‘ She always does. She says 
its saves her eyes and the light and she likes it better.’ . . 

The boy took a plum from his pocket and bit it slowly, licking the 
sweet juice from his lips as it ran down. He was still trembling. 

And glancing back again he could see nothing of the station but 
the red sign flashing everlastingly out and on, scarlet to darkness, 
The Station to nothing at all.” 

Mr. Bates is supreme among English short story writers; 
and the work of most authors besides his appears shoddy, 
trivial or emotional. Only Mrs. Dobrée among this group 
can stand comparison with him, and she has written a short 
novel rather than a short story. But this tale of Lily. a plain 
half-witted. domestic in a small country house, has the same 
delightful hardness as Mr. Bates’s, a ‘“ guarded” quality 
which seems all the more valuable after the out-spoken 
emotionalism of Mr. Manhood. The vividness of Mrs. Dobrée’s 
writing comes not only from a sharp pictorial eve but from a 
kind of transmitted happiness, the happiness of a writer who 
feels the whole character and setting come alive in her hands, 
a drive and confidence. 

Triviality, after all, is less a failure in subject matter than 
a failure in the author's re-creating mind, a tiredness, the 
need to fake an aliveness the author doesn’t feel. Few 
people can fake more skilfully than Miss Warner, but fake 
her amusing and ingenious stories are. Miss Lagden’s country 
tales are sometimes ‘rather art-and-crafty, like the coloured 
rhyme sheets of Georgian poets, but if the opening stories of 
The Beginning are her latest, she is a writer of individuality 
and of greater promise, I think, than Mr. Pudney, a rather 
precious sentimentalist, who has taken more than one step 
already along the Beverley road. But both these writers, 
whatever their faults, are trying to use words with care and 
freshness. They haven't the nightmare inefficiency of Mr. 
Laver. It is difficult to see how The Laburnum Tree came to 
be published. Mr. Laver’s plots are of the popular magazine 
order, but his style belongs to a yet lower underworld, of which 
the pitchy darkness is only occasionally lighted by passages 
of really exquisite banality. ‘‘ At that moment,” Mr. Laver 
writes of the cuckolded husband in Malaya who on receiving 
his wife’s note has leapt from under his mosquito net /reese 
in hand,“ he could have broken his way through a stone wall; 
but there was no need to do that ; the door of his room was 
open.” GravamM GRreent. 
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COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 








NATURE IN THE 
WILD 


120 photographs selected from 
the International Exhibition of 
Nature Photography. 


Quarto. 5s. net 


EVERYHORSE 
By Frank Hart. 
With 48 pencil sketches and 
numerous line drawings by the 
author. 


Large Ouarto, 10s. 6d. nict 


HIMSELF 
By K. F. BARKER 
(Author of “ Just Dogs ”’). 
With 12 pencil sketches by the 
author. 


Ouarto. 7s. 6d. net 





MORNING 
FLIGHT 


A Book oF WILDFOWLING 
By Peter Scort. 


16 colour plates and 48 in one 
colour. 


In this book, Peter Scott, son of 
Capt. Scott (of Antarctic fame), 
pictures and describes the birds 
of the saltings, and particularly 
wild geese, with brush, pencil and 
pen. 


Epition Limitren to 730 Coptes 
SIGNED bY THE AUTHOR. 


Royal Quarto, £3.3.0 nel 





MOATED HOUSES 
OF ENGLAND 
By R. Tuurston Hopkins. 
Illustrated with 48 pp. of photographs 
taken by “Country Life” over a 
period of 30 years. 


Small Quarto. 10s. 6d. net 


COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF DORSET 


3y ARTHUR OSWALD. 


Uniform with “Country Houses of 
Kent,” with 200 illustrations from 
photographs. 

Quarto. 12s. 6d. net 


JUST AN 
ORDINARY SHOOT 
By Major KennetH Dawson. 
With 12 plates from reproductions of 
etchings by Winifred Austen, R.E. 
Quarto, 10s, 6d. net 








IVrite for Fully lilustrated Autumn List. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED, 20 TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 








To Remember 
and to Reflect 








Those who remember Barchester will pounce eagerly on Ronald Knox’s 
BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE (7/6 net); but those who like to reflect on the moods 
and follies of life will also enjoy the book, for, as Punch points out, 
“ BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE with its greater literary grace, prettier wit and more 
radiant horizon, should hit the taste of our times as Trollope hit the taste of his.” 
There are many men, in our own time, who are set on remembering St. Thomas, 
but few of them have done so as sympathetically or as philosophically as Pierre 
Rousselot, S.J., in his INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. THOMAS (7/6 net). William of 
Ockham is not so well remembered as St. Thomas: he has even had aspersions 
cast on him as a traitor to the scholastic tradition—but Mr. Moody’s Locic oF 
WILLIAM OF ockHAM (12/6 net) re-establishes him as a real Aristotelian philo- 
sopher. These are things we should remember; but we would also do well to 
reflect on their modern versions—intellect in the service of intelligence—as is 
revealed in Maritain’s FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WORLD (6/- net) and in G, K. 
Chesterton’s WELL AND THE SHALLOWS (7/6 net). But when we reflect on 
Guardini’s CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC (3/- net) we are bound to remember the 
contemporary spirit of Germany, which had made Guardini show to the world 
the real relation between the life of the individual and the corporate life of the 
Church. However—in order to equalise the process of remembering with the 
process of reflecting—we would remind you that Claudel’s sATIN SLIPPER and WAYS 
AND CROSSWAYS are now published at 3/6 net each—SHEED AND WARD, 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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EVERY GARDEN A 
BIRD SANCTUARY 


By E. L. TURNER 


8 plates and text figures. 5/- net 
“* Miss Turner, the most famous—and best—of women ob- 
servers ... makes clear to us all the little devices by which 
we may provide birds with what they want in the way of 
meat and drink and homes and shelter. The designs are 
wholly admirable.” Sir William Beach-Thomas in the 
SPECTATOR 















EXMOOR 


THE RIDING PLAYGROUND OF ENGLAND 
The last volume written and illustrated 


by CECIL ALDIN 


Cap. 4to. 8s. 6d. net 
2nd Impression. 
“There could be no more fitting memorial.” 


& HOUND 


HORSE 












RAPID RIVERS 


By WILLIAM BLISS 


Demy 8vo. Plates and maps. 8/6 net 


‘*A book which will make the dull present brighter and 
more worth while.” THE FIELD 














PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP 
By Capt. J. L. M. BARRETT 


Large Cr. 8vo. 13 Plates. 6/- net 
“Should be of the greatest service both to instructors 
and their pupils. It is clear, concise, and the photographs 


illustrate admirably the points under discussion.”” THE 
FIELD. 












H. F. & G. WITHERBY LTD. 
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A LITTLE BOOK 
OF 


CHEESE 


by 
Osbert Burdett 


‘A book for which we have long been 
waiting ’ Times Literary Supplement 
‘Beautifully printed and illustrated... 
it treats of cheese with scholarship, with 
due reverence, and with appropriate wit ’ 


Glasgow Herald 


Not for epicures only, but for the house- 
wife and hostess also, Chapters on: 
English Cheese, from hard to soft, A Recipe 
for Stilton, A Choice of Foreign Cheeses, 
The Literature of Cheese 


Illustrated by Paviine BauMANN 
Printed at the Curwen Press 3s 6d net 


GERALD HOWE LTD 
23 SOHO SQUARE W.t 
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Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Clown and his Daughter. By Halidé Edib. (Allen and Unwin 
6d.) , 


Once We Had A Child. By Hans Fallada. Translated by Erie 


7s. 


Sutton. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Basement Room. By Graham Greene. (Cresset Presg, 
3s. 6d.) ; 
The Silver Mirror. By M. V. Woodgate. (Bles. ‘7s. 64.) 


Black Fauns. By Alfred H. Mendes. (Duckworth. 7s, 6d.) 


Isranput under Abdul Hamid IT is a subject that few English 
novelists could treat at first hand, and none, I suppose, with 
such intimate knowledge as Halidé Edib, who is chosen out 
(I quote from the dust-cover) by the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
in an article on modern Turkish literature, as * the greatest 
figure of the epoch,” and who is known in this country by her 
two volumes of memoirs and a study of modern Turkey, 
The Clown and his Daughter, apart from its more obvious 
merits, has a special point in that its admirable heroine, Rabia, 
the clown’s daughter, may be regarded as a foreshadower, or 
even an early example, of the New Woman in Turkey. It 
was. from a Western point of view, an odd society in which 
she lived and moved, in some ways a remarkably democratic 
one, although it was subject to an autocrat ; a society which 
was decayed at the head, but included many examples of fine 
and noble living. Rabia, besides helping her father to run aq 
grocer’s shop, was a highly trained itinerant singer of the 
IXorart (one. of her grandfathers was a puritanical and miserly 
Imam) and a person not only of integrity but of much refine- 
ment. and her gifts enabled her to make contacts with people 
of all sorts, princes and princesses, a gipsy, a dwarf, a saintly 


| dervish, an ambitious gardener’s boy, a foreign aristocrat with 





a taste for music and philosophising. This foreigner, an 
Italian named Peregrini, eventually became her husband, and 


| the marriage may perhaps be regarded as symbolical of the 


Kast embracing the civilisation of the West. The earlier part 
of the book, which affords an intimate view of the lives of 
individuals in a back street, is more interesting than the later 
part. which is mainly concerned with Rabia’s married life. 
The greatest attraction of Halidé Edib’s pages, apart from 
everything that has to do directly with Rabia herself. lies in 
the unfamiliarity of the lives she describes so agreeably. in the 
social detail, the actual manners and customs. She shows 
how the Young Turk agitations affected the man and woman in 
the street and in the palace, the conflicts between father and 
son, the anguished separations. She tells of street urchins, 
and of radiant Circassian beauties speaking with a strange 
accent and displaying the engaging mannerism of raising one 
eyebrow —" costly and precious dolls, created en série by the 
same artist.” She can outline the captivating philosophy ofa 
dancing dervish, and write equally understandingly of the 
supporters both of the old régime and the new, of the tender 
ironies of a girl in love, the solicitousness of an anxious mother, 
or the loyalties of the simple. In short, she writes like a wise, 
informed and humane person. 


Not having read Little Man What Now ? or Who Once Eals 
Out Of The Tin Bowl, T can only say that who once dips into 
Herr Fallada’s latest book is likely to submit to a total immer- 
sion, even though it may leave: him asking, ‘ Herr Fallada, 
what now?” Once We Had A Child contains a full-length 
portrait of an overweening North German male egotist, done 
with great industry, considerable verve, and plenty of storm 
and stress. besides an abundance of local colour of an agricul- 
tural nature, for Herr Fallada is himself a farmer. The keynote 
of the book is struck most clearly in the slightly burlesque- 
sounding sentence, * There’s been Giintschows on Fiddichow 
since the island existed.” The island is Riigen in the Baltic, 
and the Giintschow with whom we are much concerned is 
Johannes, born 1893. At first the reader may suspect that he 
is going to be let in for something like a Scandinavian saga, 
with the wind howling over the soil that means so much te 
everybody as well as through the rugged branches of a family 
tree, but very soon he is likely to be hypnotised into following 
the progress of Johannes Giintschow and (unless he is t0° 
proud to approve of Herr Fallada’s having availed himself 0! 
the old romantic bag of tricks) may expeet to ‘be entertained. 
Not far from Giintschow’s farm is a castle complete with of 
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A Selection of 


ARROWSMITH?’S new and recent publications 





SHAKESPEARE’S AVON 
Ernest Walls 12s. 6d. net 


With numerous pencil and pen-and-ink drawings by 
R. E. J. Bush. 
“ Whether he is describing countryside or recalling 
departed glories Mr. Walls’s touch is light and 
matured; his attitude to Nature is objective and 
his historical digressions are not marred by over- 
elaboration or present discontents. This quiet 
tolerance is one of the book’s most pleasing 
characteristics. . . . Mr. Bush’s pencil sketches fit 
in admirably with the prevailing tone.” 

—Times Lit. Supplement. 
“ Reading this pleasant book is very much like 
floating down the Avon past Shakespeare’s church 
on a still autumn evening.”—Morning Post. 


CAPTAIN FALSTAFF 


and other Plays 
Conal O'Riordan 5s. net 
Four Plays by Mr. O'Riordan, of which two, The Piper 
and 4 Imaginary Conversation, have been played 
many times. The other two plays, Captain Falstaff and 
Mr. Pitt, reveal more unrecorded bits of history in 
Mr. O’Riordan’s liveliest vein. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
G.C. Field, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Bristol. 10s. 6d. net 


A collection of Philosophical Essays which have 
appeared in various periodicals, and are now collected 
for the first time. University of Bristol Studies No. 3. 


FROM JUNGLE TO ZOO 
Adventures of a Naturalist’s Wife 
Lucile Q. Mann 12s. 6d. net 


The Authoress relates in entertaining and observant 
style the many interesting experiences and adventures 
she has shared with her husband in the collection of 
animals from remote parts of the earth. 256 pages 
and 20 photographs. 

“An amazingly entertaining book.’—Evening Nexs. 


A HISTORY OF 
CLIFTON COLLEGE, 1860-1934 
O. F. Christie, M.A. 10s. 6d. net 


Written for the Old Cliftonian Society. 384 pages and 
21 illustrations. 


ENGLAND 
Douglas Jerrold 5s. net 


“By far the most important work on English politics 
that has been published since the war.”’—Sunday Times. 


PILSUDSKI, 
MARSHAL OF POLAND 
E. J. Patterson 5s. net 


Large Cr. 8vo. 144 pages and 6 photographs. ° 
“Mr. Patterson could not have been more fortunate 
in his subject, nor Pilsudski in his biographer.” 

—The Ashridge Journal. 
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Wishes Travel Best With These Books! 





Albert of Belgium 
By Emile Cammaerts 
Fascinating study of the great Soldier 
Illustrated 21/- net. 
s 
The “ Daily Mail ’’ Book of the Month 


I Find Four People 
By Pamela Frankau 
10/6 net. 

e 
God is My Adventure 
By Rom Landau 
Illustrated 10/6 net. 

e 
Frederick Delius 
By Clare Delius 


Illustrated 15/- net. 
8 


King. 


Stings and Wings 
By Humbert Wolfe 


Illustrated by 
A. L. Savory 


5/- net 


IVOR N | 





CHOLSON AN D 


Struggle 
By Sir Evelyn Wrench 
The sequel to “ Uphill.” 
Illustrated 15/- net. 
e 


A Year that the Locust... 
By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Author of “ If Winter Comes.” 
Illustrated 10/6 net. 

@ 

I Walked By Night 
The Autobiography of a Poacher. 
Ilustrated by Edward Seago. 

15/- net. 

a 
Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry 
By Violet Biddulph 
illustrated 15/- net. 
¥ 


The Sermon on the Mount 


A beautifully illustrated edition of the most famous 


passage in the New Testament. 
By Horace Knowles 
3/6 net. 
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THE RISE 


OF THE 


STEWARTS 


1329-1513 
AGNES MURE MACKENZIE 


Author of “ Robert Bruce, King of Scots.” 
Hlustrated. 12/6 net 


“A moving story told with fervour and 
skill.”—TIMES. 















BY AGNES MURE MACKENZIE 


THE STORY or TELFORD. 


The Life Study of a Great Engineer 
SIR ALEXANDER GIBB. Iilustrated. 16/- net 


“* Emphatically a contribution to history and a worthy memorial to 
a great man.”"—GLASGOW HERALD. 


THE SCOTS BOOK 


A Miscellany of Poems, Folklore, Prose and Letters, with 
many Facts—some well known and others less known— 
about Scotland and her people. 


RONALD MACDONALD DOUGLAS 
With 34 illustrations and maps. 7/6 net 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


A Short History of its Foundation and Development 
to the Present Day 


W. R. M. LAMB, C.V.O. 


Illustrated Secretary of the Royal Academy. 6/- net 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH THE AGES 
Lt.-Gen. Sir GEO. MacMUNN, K.C.S.I. 10/6 net 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


From MOWBRAYS’ List 


— =7E 7 On 
THE YEAR WITH CHRIST. | gy the Rev. T. J. HARDY. 
M.A., Author of The Secret of Progress, etc. Cloth, 6s. (Post 5d.) 
Seventy-four short sermons for the Sundays and principal Holy Days 
of the Christian year. These beautiful addresses, though primarily 
intended as material for sermons, will also be found valuable for 
spiritual reading. 

**The over-worked parish priest who needs help with his sermons 
will find an abundance of suggestive material in Mr. Hardy's volume. 
... It is practical in its application to the affairs of everyday life, and 
it is built on a clear-cut theological foundation.’’—Church Times. 


. ~ 1a 

RELIGIOUS DRAMA. A Practical Guide to the Production of 
Religious Plays. By A. H. DEBENHAM. Author of Light of the 
World, The Prince of Peace, Son of Mary, etc. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Post 3d.) 

Clear and full instructions on such subjects as Casting and Re- 
hearsing, Elocution, Lighting, Properties, Costumes, Make-Up, Music, 
and Sound Effects. An invalnable handbook for amateurs. 

‘A useful and sensible compendium of most things which ought to 
be known by those who contemplate the production of any of the many 
religious dramas now available.’’—Guardian. 


x . AIC OC nice 
IN OTHER MEN’S SHOES. jy the Right Rev. ARTHUR 
KARNEY, D.D., Bishop of Southampton. Is. 6d. (fost lid.) 

The author writes:—‘‘ We have need to stand in the shoes of a young 
parson, of a young layman, of Catholic and Evangelical and Free 
Churchman, of White man and Black man, of Englishman and Dutch- 

man. We have need to sec the value of insight and sympathy.” 



































THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. py the Very Rev 
FRANCIS UNDERHILL, D.D., Dean of Rochester, Author of The 
Life of Prayer in the Werld, etc Is. 6d (Post lid. 

Addresses of much sympathy and charm by a well-known preacher. 


AN ALPHABET OF SAINTLY NAMES. xijyines ty the 


fev. Ho CONGREVE HORNE Drawings and Decorations by E. 


SUGENIE DE LISLE Crown Quarto Printed in Red and 
Black. 2s. 6d. (Poet 2d 

The ouaint touches of humour in this Verse Alphabet of Saints, to- 

gether with the attractive illustrations, make it a delightful gift book 


for young or old 


NEW THURSDAY EVENING TALKS. | xy the rev. w. 
H. ELLIOTT,- Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Boards, 2s. 
(Post 2d.) 

A new yolume of arresting addresses by this well-known broadcast 
preacher 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, Loncéon, W.1; and 9 High 
Street, Oxford. 











count and beautiful daughter. 
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And what in the world coulg be 


more natural than that Johannes and Christiane should be 
as they say, “thrown together” for a schoolroom idyll 
Herr Fallada specialises in ** powerful” scenes, and turns the 
two children loose in the Baltic on some drift ice, from which 


the little castaways are rescued by a wicked 


smuggler, whom 


they later repay suitably by sheltering him after he has 


committed a murder. 


_Now Johannes must carve out a carcer:— one feels 


instinctively that the joint will be tough bu 


t that Johannes 


the heartless he-man with muscles of steel, will be even 
tougher, and one is right. He is apprenticed to a railway 
works in Pomerania, then to an engineering college jn 
Stettin, then he goes hiking with some musical boys jp 
Holland, and returns home just before the War. If Herr 
Fallada hadn’t skipped the War his book might have ¢op. 
tained twelve instead of six hundred pages. As it is, ex. 
lieutenant Giintschow, fortified by blood and _ iron, stages 
a comeback as farm manager to a Pomeranian noblewoman, 


quells a strike as only a superman can, and 
teacher—unfortunately for her. Later he 


marries a school 
comes back to 


Fiddichow and finds it in a horrid state of disorder, which 
he also quells. And now Christiane crops up again, lovelier 
than ever, though paired off with an estimable drunkard, 


The resulting triangle (for Gintschow’s 

Christiane have of course ripened, and his 
to be ignored or humiliated) provides mate 
section of the book: it is a triangle that 


old feelings for 
wife exists only 
rial for the best 
can hold up its 


apex as proudly as any in recent fiction, although it naturally 
causes a good deal of gossip and even unpleasantness jn 
Riigen and elsewhere. Two more “ powerful’ scenes invite 
the reader’s closest attention: Gintschow in a tantrum 
drives a curate in a landau down a steep place into the sea; 
and Christiane has a baby. -No cosy ending awaits the 


monumentally selfish Gintschow and_ hi 


Ss victims, and 


although one feels a little numb after a long and bumpy 


drive in this Teutonic pantechnicon, it mt 
the fare is a bargain at seven-and-six. 


ist be said that 


Mr. Graham Greene has just produced a volume perfectly 
adapted to the purpose of a new series of small books of 
short stories, which is * to meet the requirements of the 
traveller who is not satisfied with the usual illustrated 


magazine, and the week-end visitor who has 


no time to read 


a full-length novel.’ Among the contents of The Basement 
Room are two very good stories in which children are brought 
in touch with dreadful events in adult life, and another about 
Africa. With great neatness, Mr. Greene is able, especially 
in the title story, to catch in a few pages more of the truth 
as it flies than some novelists catch in a lifetime. He shows 
a nice taste in the macabre, and must be congratulated upon 
introducing a policewoman into one of his stories. She only 


has a walking-on-part, but gets her laugh. 


The Silver Mirror belongs to that comparatively neglected 
genre, the murder story without a mystery. It is * based 


on the strange case of Constance Kent, the 
girl who murdered her brother in 1860.” 
scene of the crime, however, have been alter 


sixteen-year-old 
The details and 
ed, and it is her 


awful great-aunt Esther whose hash Miss Woodgate’s Emma 


Loveday elects to settle, so that one is remi 


nded irresistibly 


of another story of a young girl who murdered her aunt, 
and, when’ asked why she had done it, paused a moment 


and then said quietly, * Ah, you didn’t k 
There is a love interest as well. 


now my aunt.” 


Also equipped with a murder and with what may perhaps 
be called a lust interest, Mr. Alfred Mendes’ second novel 
is not so good as his first. He mixes the same sort of black 
draught that has often been mixed before by other chroniclers 


of Negro ways, though in a dispensary of his 
proposing to winter in the West Indies migh 


own. Anybody 
t do worse than 


read Black Fauns on the boat, provided they feel any curiosity 


to know what backyard back-chat in Port- 


of-Spain is like, 


yes, and backyard exacerbations. Incidentally, it contains 


a lifelike portrait of a black ladykiller, and lad 


vkillers. whether 


black or white, are of course brothers under the skin. 


— ———— 








Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
Berg 

to notify Tu SpecraTor office BEFORE MIDDAY on MON DAY 
Or EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 


been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Minty Bookcases make 
wonderful Christmas 
Presents, 


NEO-CRAFT COMBINATION 


shown above. A very pleasing corner fitment, comprising one Siack _ — bwme “wrth 
one Stack 23N, with Panelled Al and Corner ~ king Piece. Heig present-day fur- 
4 ft. 4% in., width on eas h wi all > ft 103 in In Oak, £ o15 9s. Also in ae hi ne these 
1 nv, W: pee : n hing, i 
Walnut, Mahogany, Waxed and Lim ‘cl iit Pe are eer 


MINTY BOOKCASE S 
CAN BE PURCHASED BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 





(DEPT. tae rv 46 fic ST. OXFORD. 


London Showroems: 1223 Victoria St., London, S.W 
Manchester Showroom: 5 Exchange St., Manches Fig 
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Neo-Craft Styles 


Neo - Craft 


rel 


Sectional Bookcases are designed on 
ely mode:n but not extreme lines. The plate- 
iS dooxs slide freely in chromium-pl: ated runnets, 
which latter considerably enhance the app 
linger pulls are recessed in the glass, wid N ol 
the doors to open to the fullest extent. 

Runneis for sliding glass doors and other fittings ! 
are of solid brass chromium plated, making them 
untarnishable. Any number of sections can b2 pur- 
chased and added to as your library increases, and 
different combinations possible _ is 











- varie ty of 
unlimited. 


OTHER 
STYLES 
IN MINTY 
BOOKCASES 


These designs 
how the quietns 


nd restraint most 
suits rble for a 


brary or study. 





designed on simple 
still please you 
still keep your 
, orderly. 


satisfying ge , will 
twenty years henc« 
books clean: ready 
COMBINATION 3D Stack, com- 
prising one 9 in., one 16 in. Double 
Section, and one 14 in. Section and 
Base. Height 4 ft. 5° in., width 
2 ft. 11 in. Oak, £6 2s. 6d. 















































BRITISH MUSEUM 


OFFERS A LARGE RANGE OF 


Reproductions of OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, 
, ILLUMINATED MSS., ORIENTAL 
PAINTINGS, OLD ENGLISH MAPS, ETC. 


PRINTS 


SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS 


3p. EACH 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
SLIP-IN FOLDERS 
3p. EACH 


SEND FOR LISTS: 


THE DIRECTOR, 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“ By R. B. Mowat a 
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5: Professor f flistory, Bristol Univers 3 
fe \n important and PTOVOCAUY book for all 42 
% in ternational rela itions and the rival merits of the | re 
=s wd the new diplom acy. Includes chapters 
2 Ditheulty of making Peace, the Old Diplomacy, © 
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The Catholic Regeneration 
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'& of the Church of England § 
|S By Paula Schaefer SS 
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Containing 86 Portraits of Champion Dogs je 
Drawn by C. Francis Wardle : 

o . r ™~ chi 

Ievery breed of dog recognised by the Kennel Club, as well as several others ev 
which are not, has been portrayed by the artist. This fine volume, which y 
: vag , , , chi 

also contains brief but comprehensive notes on the points, markings, and a 
characteristics of every breed, is unquestionably the most beautiful gift- th 
: int 

book of the season. Ps 
= we 

25/- act. 
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doi 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS : 

oes wh 

Tllustraied, By THOMAS WRIGHT 18s. net on 
Mr. Wright's Life of Charles Dickens was ready over thirty years ago, but such were out 
the revelations he had to make that it was deemed wiser to suspend publication. Now *pI 
for the first time is the true and complete biography of Dickens offered to the public. Th 
It is a fine and worthy tribute to a great and much-loved man. - 
or 

anc 

bac 

PEDALLING POLAND Re 

Illustrated. By BERNARD NEWMAN 10s. 6d. net " 
Another of Mr. Newman’s joyous travel books. Riding his trusty bicycle, ‘“ George,” pe 
the author saw Poland,as it really is—a country of quaint customs, wild scenery and td 
beauty, It is a satisfying picture taken from a new and unconventional angle. oa 
giv 

an 

WHERE SMUGGLERS WALKED pea 

Illustrated. By IAN DAVISON 10s. 6d. net unc 
Harotp Nicotson in the Daily Telegraph: “ I earnestly beg all those who are interested ec 
in the curiosities of literature to acquire this book; garden-lovers will appreciate the i 
book tor wholly different reasons.” on 
mel 

) 

IN SCOTLAND WITH A FISHING ROD pra 
Illustrated. By R. MacDONALD ROBERTSON 10s. 6d. net = 
RNC 2 cae eas sph 

A book that merits for itself an outstanding place in Scottish sporting literature. All oft 
those who have fished, or intend fishing, in Scotland will treasure this profusely illus- pie 
trated volume. To the angler whose leisure hours away from the river hang heavily as t 
this book will bring countless hours of pleasure and profit. f of’ 
ar 

ensi 

A SCOT OVER THE BORDER this 

Illustrated. By IAIN F. ANDERSON 73. Od. net es 
im 

In this book, the author of The Sunset Shore and other well-known works on the Scottish E 
countryside, has crossed the border into England and gives us a whimsical description yea 
of our country, people and customs. It is a most engaging and entertaining account. dat 
clin 

eno 

PLAYING THE GAMES the 

Jilustrated by Sherriffs. By REGINALD ARKELL 3s. 6d. net - 
The manner in which success follows Mr. Arkell around is almost uncanny. Whether fort 
as a playwright or as a light-hearted versifier, Mr, Arkell scores a triumph every time. V 
Remember Green lingers? Well, just take a look at Playing the Games! say 
pak: 

tha 
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The Theatre 


«White Cargo.” By Leon Gordon. At the Cambridge 


Ix the programme of this revival acknowledgments to 
firms who have supplied the theatre with ‘ properties ”” are 
four in number. Cigarettes and sound equipment were a 
foregone conclusion and hardly count ; ° the two remaining 
reasons for managerial gratitude are whisky and gin. So, when 
we note that “The action of the play takes place ina Bungalow 

on the West Coast of Africa,” we know what to expect. , 

We are not disappointed. Nerves are frayed up-country, 
and before the curtain has been up for five minutes one of the 
characters has referred to “the pitiless sun ”—a phrase, as 
everyone knows, constantly in use among residents of the 
tropics. Le cafard is rife in the compound, and interest centres 
chiefly on the question whether the greenhorn Langford 
ean remain white or will show the yellow streak. The problem, 
thas chromatically stated, has decper, darker ramifications 
into colour, for ** mammy-palaver”’ (or miscegenation) is 
the Coast’s last card, and the first curtain falls with a 
well-developed half-caste lady silhouetted on the stoep. 

There is only one mysterious thing about the boldiy, crudely 
drawn characters. What are they all (except the missionary) 
doing there? This company, which from London controls 
their destinies with the help of a quarterly mail-steamer— 
what does it deal in? Is it copra or coconuts, ivory or 
essential oils ? The dialogue gives us never a clue; the 
out-station is manned by a staff whose sole, absorbing concern 
appears to be degeneration. They are adepts at the business. 
The little doctor, exiled by alcohol these 20 years from 
rich women’s bedsides to the white man’s grave, is played 
for much more than he is worth by Mr. Horace Hodges ; 
and Weston, though he has to rely only on dirty ducks and 
bad manners to support his reputation for cynicism, is suitably 
haggard and compelling in the person of Mr. Franklin Dyall. 

There is a premium on prigs when licence is presented as 
sordidly as it is here ; but the Langford of Mr. Walter Sondes 
isin voice and manner too nearly related to Eric, or Little by 
Little, to escape the pitfalls of overstatement with which the 
play is riddled. Miss Olga Lindo, rattling 'Tondeleyo’s beads, 
gives a full blooded performance of the dusky charmer in 
an accent recalling too vividly Miss Yvonne Arnaud. The 
production, by Miss Ida Molesworth, is heavily traditional, 
underlining the playwright’s naive addiction to the obvious. 

This revival should please the town, but would hardly 
have deserved mention in these columns but for one general 
question which it poses. People are for ever discussing con- 
temporary drama, but nobody ever refers to contemporary 
melodrama. Why? ‘The reason appeared at this revival. 

White Cargo is—save that there is too little action and 
practically no suspense—in the true tradition of melodrama. 
The language and the situations are “ strong”; the atmo- 
sphere is laid on with a trowel. When we hear of the ravages 
of the all-pervading damp, we know quite well that the single 
picture hanging in the bungalow will, sooner or later, fall 
as the string rots ; that is what it is there for. This is none 
of your slick, American-style hurly-burlies, with a cast of 50, 
a revolving stage, and sufficient topicality and purpose to 
ensure (a) that it will be hailed as a “ scathing indictment” of 
this or that, and (b) that it will never be revived. This is 
good, meaty melodrama, which ought to stand the test of 
time as well as East Lynne or The Silver King. 

But it doesn’t stand the test of time. Already, in the few 
years that have elapsed since it was first produced, it has 
dated. A faint air of barnstorming, an aroma of the feuilleton, 
clings to the good, strong lines, without, however, being definite 
enough to give them that ‘* period ” appeal which enhances 
the dramatic value of the works of—for’ instance—-Tom 
Robertson. The doctor’s whisky, the siren’s hips, the green- 
horn’s clean young limbs—all the impeccable ingredients 
form a mixture which is perilously near to parody. 

We are getting too sophisticated. It would be untrue to 
say that the age has no stomach for melodrama; but its 
palate rejects anything more robust, more uncompromising, 
than the understatement which has become its staple diet, 
and no great melodrama was ever made of understatement. 

a PETER FLEMING, 


The Cinema 


“Arms and the Girl.” At the London Pavilion.——* Accent 
on Youth.” At the Plaza ——‘“ The Tunnel.” At the 
Tivoli.—‘* New Babylon.” At the Forum 


Arms and the Girl may~have set out, in the simple rather 
adolescent American manner which seems insolubly linked 
with high cheekbones, fraternities and curious shoes, to 
argue that a soldier's uniform has more sex-appeal than a 
pacifist’s red tie, but it has developed en route into one of the 
best comedies of the sereen since It Happened One Night. 
These two films have a very respectable ancestry, the Restora- 
tion duel of sex, Dryden's quarrelling lovers, the philosophy 
of love so beautifully stated in The Mock Astrologer : 
*Celimena, of my Heart 

None shall e’er bereave you : 

If with your good Leave I may 

Quarrel with you once a Day, 

[ will never leave you.” 

A general's daughter in love with a college pacifist is 
kidnapped by her father and dumped safely out of the way, 
without the money to return, in Mexico. There she gets drunk 
with an American private soldier, they haven't the money 
to pay for the drinks, and by the time the soldicr has come 
to his sober senses, he has deserted, smashed a Government 
‘ar, rushed the boundary, stolen a motor caravan and finds 
himself driving towards California with a girl whose politics 
he can’t stand, who loathes the sight of a uniform and who 
wants to go west to her pacifist at Washington and not east. 
Miss Barbara Stanwyck as the malicious-tongued aristocratic 
Red and Mr. Robert Young as the reckless irritated private 
soldier give admirable performances. The tradition of sparring 
lovers usually survives in the form of facetiousness, a dreadful 
intellectual slap and tickle, but the dialogue of Arms and the 
Girl- does -belong, however great the difference of quality, 
to the same unsentimental genre as Wildblood’s and Jacintha’s 

*°'Twas a meer Trick of Fate to catch us thus at unawares: To 
draw us in, with a what do you lack, as we pass'd by: Had we 
once separated tonight, we should have had more Wit, than ever 
to have met again tomorrow.” 

But for painful contrast : ** You are the type of girl a man 
ean imagine in his own home—married I mean.” This lover's 
speech from Accent on Youth belongs to another world, and so 
do the direction and the acting of this dreary comedy. There is 
one good scene at the end of the picture, but I wouldn't advise 
any but dog-lovers to wait so long. They, of course, will enjoy 
Mr. Herbert Marshall’s usual canine performance of dumb 
suffering. Probably before this review appears Accent on 
Youth will have given place to Hands Across the Table, an 
amusing and only occasionally sentimental comedy very well 
acted by Miss Carol Lombard, as a gold-digging manicurist, 
and Mr. Fred MacMurray, as the gold-digging son of a ruined 
millionaire, 

The worst films of the year succeed each other rapidly : 
The Dark Angel, Moscow Nights and now The Tunnel, one of 
those lavish films about the future, with television, skyscrapers, 
gas masks, incomprehensible machines. This film is about 
an Atlantic tunnel and its inventor, whose family life was 
ruined because he was too busy joining England to Americ: 
to come home for his small son’s birthday. I was quite 
unable to sit this film through, though by leaving I missed 
the appearance ” of Mr. George Arliss as the 
Prime Great Britain, an actor from 
Athenaeum I sometimes derive a rather 
pleasure. 

The Forum this week are reviving Trauberg’s silent film 
of the Paris Commune, New Babylon, a slow decorative 
romantic: picture which should be well worth seeing again. 
I remember a sense of dignity and desolation, mud and 
drenching rain which ought to suit the Forum admirably. 
I cannot too much admire the policy of Miss Wakeling who 
chooses her films to fit her theatre, its curious shape and 
situation. There could be no better impressionist setting 
for the Soviet films than the long dark tunnel, the intermittent 
grinding of railway engines, the pervading atmosphere drifting 
in from Charing Cross of steam and slot machines. 

GRANAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Art and Dictatorship 

Tr you visit the exhibition of Artists against Fascism and War 
at 28 Soho Square, the first thing that will meet your eye is a 
quotation from an official Nazi pronouncement on the arts, 
of which the key sentence reads: ‘* As long as there remains 
in Germany any unpolitical, neutral or individualistic art, our 
task is not ended.” This is very properly held up as an ex- 
ample of the monstrous tyranny which the Fascist dictatorship 
in Germany exercises over artists. But I wonder how many 
of the visitors to the exhibition would still be horrified and cry 
“Tyranny” if for Germany Russia was substituted. All good 
Liberals would, of course, be unaffected by the change, but 
those whose inclinations were towards Socialism would then 
be confronted with the problem which is clearly raised by the 
present exhibition: ‘“ Is a Left dictatorship of the arts good 
and a Right dictatorship bad, and, if so, why ? ” 

The Liberal will be firm in his position. All dictatorship in 
the arts is fatal, because it kills the artist’s individuality. It 
doesn’t matter of what kind it is, Look at Russia and Ger- 
many —-Russia banning abstract painting as bourgeois, Ger- 
many banning exactly the same painting as Bolschevismus, 

This Liberal point of view is splendid, but it doesn’t work, 
‘The case of Russia and Germany is peculiar and explicable. 
It is quite true that both of them ban abstract art, and for 
opposite reasons. But this is quite logical. The main function 
of abstract art (as Mr. Read points out in a pamphlet, On 
Revolutionary Art, published in connexion with the exhibition) 
is to destroy bourgeois ideology. Therefore it is a menace to 
German Fascism and must be banned. On the other hand, 
though not a menace in Russia, it is irrelevant there, since it is 
to be supposed that bourgeois ideology is no longer a serious 
danger, and what is irrelevant is also wasteful and therefore not 
to be tolerated. 


But on the more fundamental issue also objections can be 
made to the Liberal defence of individuality. It can be almost 
established that not all dictatorships are fatal to the arts. 
At almost all the earlier periods in history religion kept a 
eareful hold on art, and during the Middle Ages its control 
was certainly firm and detailed cnough to deserve the name 
of dictatorship. The documents of the time show that the 
artist was told by the authorities commissioning any par- 
ticular painting exactly what figures were to appear, how 
they should be dressed, what their actions and gestures 
should be, and what attributes they should carry, Often an 
artist was given a definite pattern for the composition, 
probably a page of an illuminated manuscript, and was told 
that he must simply translate this into a big fresco, a stone 
carving or a bronze relief: if he wandered too far from his 
original he was made to alter what he had done. In addition 
to this, style was very closely fixed by long-standing tradition, 
and any innovation could only be carried out with the 
vreatest caution and slowness. This, surely, was tyranny ; 
and yet no one could, I think, deny that in this way many 
great works of art were produced. The Liberal, unwilling to 
condemn the whole of Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic 
art (not to mention Egyptian, Sumerian and some others), 
vets out of it by maintaining that one of the great paradoxes 
of art is that the artist often produces his best paintings 
when working within strict limitations. From his point of 
view, it certainly is one of the great paradoxes, but the 
statement that it is a paradox is, to say the least, a very 
imperfect explanation of the problem. 

The complete individualist attitude towards the arts will 
therefore, I maintain, not always work. Not all dictator- 
ships imposed on the arts from outside are bad, It remains, 
ef course, to discover which kinds of dictatorship are good 
and which bad. There are plenty of reasons for expecting 
that the Russian dictatorship will be good and the German 
bad for art, but they are mostly of a kind which would only 
convince the convinced, The situation can only be clarified 
by the collection of exact material on the state of the arts in 
the two countries, and that is to be undertaken by a Special 
Discussion Circle formed by the organisers of the present 
exhibition. With what they bring together, it may be 
possible to explode once and for all the view that, in relation 
to the arts, Fascism and Communism are the same thing. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Victoriens 4 l’écran 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 
UneE coincidence, sans doute fortuite, mais qui ne mérite 
pas moins d’étre signalée, permet en ce moment. aux amateurs 
de cinéma dapplaudir Tadaptation des ceuvres Maitresses 
de deux illustres romanciers anglais jadis rivaux et dont 
le nom reste indissolublement lié devant le jugement de 
la postérité. Le David Copperfield de Dickens. dune part : 
Becky Sharp, adaptation du Vanity Fair de Thackeray, 

d autre part, se partagent actuellement la vedette de Pécran, 
On dirait quun hasard malicieux a choisi de prolonger, 
jusque dans le domaine imprévisible du film, un parallélisme 
qui fut, du vivant des deux écrivains, I'un des traits essentiels 
du roman victorien. 

De cette dualité, dont la vigueur s‘imposa si impérieusement 
a la littérature du siécle passé, les témoignages contem. 
porains sont souvent suggestifs. Certains souvenirs méme 
ne laissent point d’¢tre plaisants. On raconte ainsi qua 
Yissue dun banquet littéraire, Pun des convives, se levant 
pour proposer un toast, s‘exprima en ces termes ; 

“Je bois aux deux plus grands noms du roman au XIX siécle: 
Dackens et Thickeray ; c’est-d-dire, non, Dackeray et Thickens 
puis, ayant chatié sa mémoire par un violent effort, il se remit dg 
son trouble et conclut dun ton vibrant: ‘Je bois, Messieurs, a la 
prospérité de Thackens et Dickeray !’ ” 


— 
e-) 


Anecdote que Ton pourra juger puérile, mais qui est en 
fait, chargée dun sens qui la réhabilite. Sous une forme 
cocasse, elle met en lumiére Passociation didées inévitable, 
et comme tyrannique, qui relie dans lesprit de chacun les 
deux romanciers. Le créateur de M. Pickwick, comme 
celui du colonel Newcome, sont inséparables pour quiconque 
a le gotit et la curiosité des lettres anglaises. On comprend 
qu'un critique averti, comme David Masson, ait pu, usant 
@un heureux sobriquet, dire que, sous le régne de la Reine 
Victoria, le champ du roman s‘était vu partagé entre “ Castor 
et Pollux.” 

Kt, cependant, quel contraste entre ces deux hommes 
choisis par la fortune pour briller au méme temps! — Chez 
Dickens, c'est tout Pélan @une volonté presque volcanique, 
c'est un jaillissement d’exubérance, une conquéte du suceis 
’ la housarde, une application incessante ct quasi brutale 
du _ sie volo, sic jubeo, Chez Thackeray, au contraire, que 
remarque-t-on, sinon un repliement douloureux, une sorte 
de résignation au mieux, le frémissement secret, pour tout 
dire, dune nature délicate et contemplative. Alors que, 
dans Toeuvre de Dickens, un carillon majeur, magnifique 
de plénitude et de sonorités franches vient semer alentour 
Vespérance, Ja personnalité de Thackeray n’émet que les 
tintements de mille cloches hésitantes, aux demi-tons 
incertains. La riche subtilité de ce chromatisme ne parvient 
pas & masquer ce que ensemble a de discordant et d'inquiet. 
Dans Vémouvant concert des voix thackerayennes, comme 
dans toutes gammes mincures, langoisse de la sensible vient 
jeter son appel. 

Cette différence dans la qualité de la  sollicitation s'est 
retrouvée, flagrante, dans Taccueil fait par le public aux 
ceuvres. Les lecteurs de Dickens, en France, se comptent, 
estime-t-on généralement, & vingt contre un par rapport 
aux fidéles de Thackeray. La persuasion massive du 
romancier du Christmas Carol wa pas eu de peine a lem- 
porter sur la séduction trop subtile et trop fine du psychologue 
de Vanity Fair, Tant que Thackeray n’a cu pour ambas- 


sadeur que la pénétration de sa prose, il n'a guére, peut-on- 


dire, chez nous, dépassé le cercle des spécialistes ou des initiés. 

Il a fallu, soudain, lexpéricnce dun film * exceptionnel” 
pour que Thackeray sorte triomphalement de son obscurité. 
A ce modeste, 2 ce timide, & ce réservé, Véclat sensationnel 
dune bande entiérement en couleurs est venu apporter une 
revanche quil nett jamais osé prévoir si resplendissante. 
Becky Sharp, que présente actuellement un grand cinéma de 
Paris, connait par la somptuosité de ses coloris un succes 
sans précédent. Les noirs et blanes de David Copperfield, 
auprés de cette orgie de lumiéres et de feux, apparaissent 
singuli¢rement pales. Serait-ce, bien curieusement, Taube 
dune phase imprévue de Tantique duel Dickens-Thackeray, 
ott—une fois n'est pas coutume—les valeurs de Tintelligence, 
servies par le prestige d'une technique nouvelle, prendraieit 
Ic pas, contre toute attente, sur le attraits de la sentimentalité? 
R. Le 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Roadside Trees 

Those who concern themselves with the nature charm of 
England, rudely disturbed of late by new means of access, 
would do well to impress on local councils a point recorded in 
one of the latest pamphlets of the C.P.R.E.—on “ The use 
of trees on the sides of public roads.” It is surely right when 
it comes down on the side of the clump, or at any rate against 
the avenue of evenly spaced trees. The French example 
js often quoted in favour of the avenue. To my view some 
of the most glorious of the admirable French roads are made 
hideous by these avenues. ‘To travel in a fast car past closely 
planted trunks is a nightmare experience. The trunks are 
an added danger and, in my eyes, a real disfigurement. 
such avenues are more or less an urban idea; and the urban 
int of view is apt to prevail on Councils of most sorts. 
London, of course, as some jester said, is a plane tale; and 
the plane is actually and in botanical fact, a London tree ; 
put it has the disadvantage of a large leaf and perhaps an 
unwholesome seed-case dust to set against the self-cleaning 
park and the scabbarded bud. Local Councils should com- 
pletely scrap all urban ideas in their adornment of any 
rural road, 

* %* * * 


Cleaner Orchards 

A further set of experiments have been carried through 
and tested in a theory of orchard purification, produced 
some few years ago by Sir Arthur Nance in Ireland. He 
sends me the result of this year’s experiences both of himself 
and his neighbours. Some of them have been published 
elsewhere. He used a winter spray of paraffin and thick oil 
(from his motor-car) in the proportion of three to eight. He 
finds that not only has he thus secured fruit free from scab 
and many other maladies, including American aphis, but 
that the general health of the trees, as proved by the 
size and colour of the leaf, is greatly improved. The ideal 
date for this winter spraying has not been fixed; but I 
should infer that January, or very early February, has some 
advantages not shared by earlier dates. Enough evidence 
has certainly been accumulated to make a test of the mixture 
with the attention of our research specialists. They are 
unanimous in their approval of some sort of winter spraying, 
with tar distillates or what not. On the general subject that 
admirable little paper, especially for the young idea, the 
Buckinghamshire Farmer, gives evidence of the steady bettering 
of the orchards due to the advisory work of experts from the 
Horticultural Department and to competitions in orchard 
improvement, 

* * * * 


Rubbered Swans 


The plight of birds that swim into patches of waste oil 
has aroused the pity of us all. A similar but, surprisingly, a 
less serious calamity befell a number of swans in the Thames 
after the great dock-side fire. They were found coated with 
tubber that had floated down the river. The quantity was 
very large and a good many boats and ships found themselves 
tubber-coated. Happily for both, the rubber was not quite 
so adhesive as was feared; and after extensive peeling 
operations both birds and boats were relieved of their 
unwanted macintoshes. The oil menace is not quite so in- 
sistent as it was. On the west coast recently I failed to find 
any bird suffering. Nevertheless, a great deal of this nasty 
tefuse is poured on to the sea and some otherwise charming 
bays are so fouled that the bathers suffer a good deal both in 
person and clothes. Real international action is needed. 
There is no necessity whatever for the abuse, and, properly 
treated, the offal may be a not invaluable by-product. 


* * 38 * 


A Self-cutting Bush 


Most of us now are acquainted with the ways of that most 
popular hedge plant Lonicera Nitida; but it has still some 
surprises. No plant, not even a willow or a poplar, is more 
teady to strike root from a cutting. One may double one’s 
stock with no trouble at all, in almost any soil, but there are 
places, it seems, peculiarly congenial. A hedge that had been 
allowed to grow much too loose and straggly was at last 


severely trimmed. 
left lying where they fell. 
own volition. 


A certain proportion of the cuttings were 
Several of these took root of their 
The points stuck just sufficiently far into the 


earth to give the buds the chance of converting themselves 


into roots. 
pruning in its early days. 


No hedge-plant benefits 
Properly managed it will make a 


more from 


severe 


firm trim hedge as much as five feet high ; but if once given 
its head it is very diflicult to bring back to a proper hedge 


form. 


Though the flower is of no spectacular worth, a plant 


or two is worth growing as a single shrub merely for the sake of 
the bright and evergreen leaf. 
matter an aucuba itself, may become a plant of great beauty if 
allowed free and unfettered growth. 


* * 


The Art of the Hedge 


It is at least arguable that disregard of the nature of the 


shrub has in regard to some species tended to spoil 
I saw the other day a yew hedge 
seemed to me the best and broadest I had ever seen. 
ardener, who is a great man of affairs, gave me this 
“The yew,” 
It can only grow well if given 
space; and this rule applies even in the making of a yew 
Most hedges are spoilt by planting the bushes too 
How many hedges, even where the surface 


the hedge itself. 


tia 
b=) 


philosophic interpretation. 
large forest tree by nature. 


hedge. 
close together.” 


Even a laurel, or for that 


% * 


he said, 


oe is 


even 
that 
The 
very 


is pleasing, are a stuffy and unlovely mess of dead leaves 


inside. 
of a nest. 


Something airier is 


needed. 


They are often altogether avoided by birds in search 
In practice such 


hedges (especially of Lawsonian cypress) need continual and 


drastic thinning if they are to remain healthy. 


The deciduous 


tree endures close planting and heavy cutting surprisingly 
well; but it is perhaps a sign of ill health, though a welcome 
sign, that the beech hedge lacks the strength to throw off the 


old leaves. 


leaves supply ! 


What a grateful band of colour the old red 
W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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bot Christmas 
PRESENTS 


It is so difficult to give records as 


presents in the ordinary way for 
there is always the risk of sending 
something your friends have got 
already. Here is the ideal way of 
making the personal gift, by leaving 
the choice to the recipient. Record 
cheques are now available; they are 
issued for any sum. They can be 
cashed at 11 Grape Street persenally 
or by post. By sending your friends 
to Grape Street you double the 
value of your gift, for we offer 
our unique service. Every record is 
always in perfect condition and we 
never sell a disc that is not the best 
available recording, 


DAVEY RADIO 


The cheaper the prices become for commercial radio the 
sharper the contrast there is between the results obtain- 
able from them, and from Davey Radio, 


These instruments, built at Grape Street from the best 
components, and tested with a thoroughness and know- 
ledge. unknown elsewhere, are the best possible invest- 
ment for the discriminating music-lover, 


Their increasing popularity has enabled us to give better 


value for money than ever before. 


details? 


EMG 


May we send you 


HAND - MADE GRAMOPHONES 


LTD. 


11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre), 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Temple Bar 7166 
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LETTERS TO 


ry 


THE. EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur SPECTATOR. | 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sin,—Last week in The Spectator an able article by Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther on the impending crisis in the coalfields, 
written from the point of view of the average British citizen 
2s an impartial but desperately anxious spectator, painted 
the future in terms of unrelieved gloom. “Is there nothing 
we can do about it ?” he cries, ** we who are neither miners 
nor owners, neither employees nor Trade Unionists, we who 
are bound by ties of loyalty to neither side ?** He concludes 
that there is indeed very little that we outsiders can do 
about it and that therein lies the true tragedy of coal. 

Now I do not pretend to be an expert on the coal industry, 
except in so far as I am an industrialist producer myself in 
an allied industry—that of electricity. But I take precisely 
the opposite view to Mr. Crowther’s conclusions, white using 
the same set-of data. It seems to me that in the present 
dispute, when the miners are justifiably demanding a 12s. a 
week rise on their present starvation wages of 45s., and the 
ewners’ reply with equal justification that on present selling 
prices the industry cannot afford this 12s. a week rise, the 
solution to the whole impasse lies not in the hands of. the 
miners or owners at all, but in the common sense and goodwill 
of the outside public. The crux of the whole matter is that 
we, the outside public, the buyers and users of the coal, 
the industrialists and housewives of Britain, are getting our 
coal too cheap for the industry to afford a decent living wage 
to its workers. And the solution of the problem depends 
precisely on this: are we, though pretending to be impartial 
spectators and desperately anxious to help, going to adopt 
an attitude of complete intransigence and scream that the 
very existence of our industries and our homes depends on 
the maintenance of coal prices at their present level? Or 
are we going to be sensible and just towards our fellow- 
citizens engaged in the mining industry and afford them a 
decent living wage ? 

There are nearly a million persons employed in the mining 
industry. They mine 250 million tons of coal a year, of which 
200 million is for home consumption and 50,000,000 for export. 
These near million miners are asking for an extra 12s. each 
every week in the year: that is, for an extra £30,000,000 a year 
in wages. Where is this huge sum to come from? I accept 
Mr. Crowther’s estimate that none of the obvious remedies 
such as nationalisation, rationalisation, closing down of uneco- 
nomic pits and concentration on more efficient ones, increased 
mechanisation, centralised selling, unification of royalties, can 
give us more than a fraction of the sum towards the £30,000,000 
needed, however necessary and overdue these reforms are. 
Even elimination of those stubborn human stumbling blocks, 
the owners, and the paying of all mining and merchanting 
profits into wages, would probably only give us an extra 6d. 
a week for wages—and the miners are asking for an extra 12s. 
The coal mining industry, even at its most efficient, 
can never provide the extra £30,000,000 out of its own 
resources. Provided that is proved substantially true, there 
remains only one source from which it can come, the con- 
sumers. 

To contend that such a necessary raising of the price of coal 
is artificial is obviously to beg the question. For so long as an 
industry, like coal at present, is running at a patently uneco- 
nomic level, the selling price of its product can only be re- 
garded as uneconomic and artificial. And not till its selling 
price is raised sufliciently to cover full costs and wages can it be 
said to have ceased to be an artificial price and become an 
economic one. The coal industry today does not cover even 
that first charge on any business’s resources, the payment of 
adequate wages to its employees. Nobody denies its employees’ 
wages are inadequate. To me, as an ordinary industrialist sel- 
ling. goods and paying wages, there seems to be only one way an 
industry can pay adequate wages, and that is by raising its sel- 
ling price sufficiently to cover full costs of production. That 
meuns the extra £30,000,000 for miners’ wages must for the most 
part come from an increased price of coal to British con- 
It is useless to expect to get a higher price in 


a weck. 


sumcrs, 





competitive world markets for that fifth of our coal pro. 
duction, or 50 million tons, exported abroad. As we shalt 
probably need to continue its export to pay for our imports 
of food and raw materials, we shall have to subsidise jt by 
£6,000,000 or a fifth of that £30,000,000. The othe: 
£24,000,000 must inevitably come from a higher price, say 
20 per cent. to 25 per cent. higher, on coal consumed in 
Great Britain. 

For industrialists and domestic consumers to complain 
loudly that their businesses and their homes will be ruined, 
and that such a raising of coal prices to an economic love! 
sufficient to cover adequate wages, is a monstrous imposition, 
seems to me as a fellow industrialist and consumer mor 
blatant hypocrisy and. selfishness. For the nation as 
whole to insist on condemning a whole industry of a millioy 
persons, with a further 2} million dependants, and that 
industry the second greatest in the land, permanently to 
running at an uneconomic level and paying its employees 
starvation wages, is both inexcusable and unthinkable. {t 
is also consummate economic folly. For so long as the 3! 
million miners and their dependants remain the pooret 
and most bitterly depressed section of the community, s0 
Jong their lack of buying power, in a vicious circle, sterilise; 
the sales of other British industries serving their needs, 
Whereas the whole £30,000,000 a year extra buying powcr 
given them as their just due will come straight back as a 
£30,000,000 increase of trade to the rest of British 
industry, for no miner’s family, even on the princely sum 
of 57s. a week, can be hoarders of capital. To put it at its 
lowest, just generosity to the miners will pay the rest of 
us hand over fist.—Yours faithfully, Tuomas Burns, 


SEATS AND VOTES 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir.—The adjectives ** Devastating,” “ Overwhelming.” 
ascribed by the Government Press to their triumph at the 
polls is scarcely justified by an even perfunctory analysis 
of the figures, considered in relation to the results. Look 
here : 

Conservative total vote .. 

Socialist total vote .. oe os 


11,586,070 (Sat., Nov. 1(th) 
10,035,130 


1,551,940 Con. plurality 
At the time I took out these figures there were 16 results 
undeclared : so to level up the total fairly, and taking into 
account the 26 uncontested seats’ total vote, I added to 
the Conservative majority vote an odd 449,000 to bring their 
total to 2,000,000 plurality over the Socialist. They also 
benefit as I have taken no notice of the Liberal votes in the 
comparison of results. 

The total number of votes cast I have reckoned as 
22,000,000. Dividing this by the number of seats, 615, gives, 
disregarding fractions, an average of 35,609 votes per seat. 
Dividing the total Conservative vote majority by this figure 
(seat-vote average) and we get the actual number of seats 
to which they are entitled mathematically, t.e., 44 seats. 
And they have, therefore, an “ unearned increment” of 
some 206 seats to their credit. Surely an election travesty 
of the first order !—Yours faithfully, 

EvGar H. S. Barnes-AustIN. 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


AMERICA’S DEBTS AND OURS 
{To the Editor of Tne SpecTator.]} 

Sir,—In your issue of November 8th you have an article headed 
‘Through American Eyes.” It is a dialogue between the 
writer of the article, Mr. F. Yeats-Brown, and a mythical 
American called “ William.” It makes very interesting read- 
ing, but, seeing that we are told that ‘ William” is a well- 
known American ‘ who must remain anonymous,” I should 
like to tell * William,” if you will allow me space to do s0, 
something which I think a * well-known American ” ought to 
know, and which he evidently does not know. 

The dialogue is about our debts to America, He do2s not 
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But there are over 200 ladies who did not get 
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mention the debts the U.S.A. owe us. _ Perhaps he has not 
heard of them. He does admit that we have not repudiated 
our debts, but says we ought to begin to think about paying 
them. William ought to know enough of the history of his 
own country to know that somewhere about 60 million pounds 
is owing to us by the U.S.A. and has been repudiated. Nothing 
is mentioned about that. 


Truth, in its issue of February 27th, 1927, speaking of this 


matter, says ** Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, ° 


Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina are the 
defaulting States and the loans amounted to about £15,000,000. 
Arrears of interest have been estimated at £50,600,000. Years 
ago an American writer in the Nerth American Review dealt 
with this matter in an article bluntly headed, ‘ Are we a 
Nation of Rascals?’ A good many Americans since then 
have admitted that this is a record of shame and dishonour 
for a great and prosperous country.” In alluding to this 
matter, the writer of an article in the Evening Standard of 
Saturday, December 16th, 1932, says the amount owing to 
British lenders is somewhere in the neighbourhood of £60 
million, which the borrowers ‘* not only have failed to pay. 
either capital or interest, but have taken deliberate and clabo- 
rate steps ‘to avoid payments. The defaulting States go 
happily on their way and the other States and the Federal 
Government neither blush for them nor take any steps to 
make them discharge their liabilities.” There appears to 
have been some question about repayment at the time the 
money was lent, as the Hon. Daniel Webster (twice Secretary 
of State of the United States), in a letter addressed to Messrs. 
Baring Bros., in 1839, wrote : 

* The States cannot rid themselves of their obligations otherwise 
than by the honest payment of their debts. . . . United States, 
like all honest men, regard debts, whether public or private, and 
whether existing at home or abroad, to be of moral as well as of legal 
obligation. . . . If it were possible that any one of the States 
should, at any time, so entirely lose its self-respect and forget its 
duty as to violate the faith solemnly pledged for its pecuniary 
engagements, I believe there is no country upon earth—-not even 













































































































































































































































































































































































Awarded the Blue Seal 


of the Institute - of 
Hygiene for Consistent 
Merit, Quality and 
Purity for the last 
Twenty Years. 


Kolynos is unsurpassed as a cleansing 
and whitening agent by reason of its 
unfailing power to remove unsightly 
staim and wash away the germ-laden 
* bacteria-plaque’”’ covering from the 
teeth. It is best used on a DRY brush—. 
half-an-inch is enough. Of all Chemists 
and Stores. Get a tube to-day. 
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=—.. 
that of the injured creditor—in which such a proceed ing wo 

meet with less countenance or indulgence than it woul ul 
from, the great mass of the American people.’’—Honour op Dolla, 
Mh, 







It appears also that there is a debt owing by the Unite 
States to the French, which has not been repaid, and py 
interest for which has been received by France for many y 
The Sunday Times of October 8th, 1929, says the amount 
owing to France ** may be valued at £466,000.” 

To go back to the War Debts. Many Americans differ fron, 
William on that matter. I should like William to buy & copy 
of a book called Honour or Dollars, published in 1927, iy 
which . Mr. Frederick W. Peabody, Counsellor-at-[gy 
Ashburnham, Mass., Member of the Bar of New York, 
Massachusetts, California, writes very strongly, questioning 
the justice of the U.S.A. in demanding any money at all ¢ 
Great Britain. In his article, in Honour or Dollars, he make 
a very convincing case out that the States owe Great Britaiy 
money, rather than the other way, and in his letter to the 
President of the U.S.A., June 30th, 1926, he quotes all the 
promises made when U.S.A. came into the War. His lette 
is too long to quote here in extenso, but I will just give om 
paragraph : 















“In his speech to Congress asking a declaration of war against 
Germany, the President definitely pledged ‘our lives and oy 
fortunes, everything we are and everything we have,’ to its prosecy. 
tion. Her DIpN’T suGGEST LOANS FOR OUR DEFENCE TO BE Repay 
with INTEREST. He committed America to the contribution of 
everything we had to the winning of the War, and Congress 
promptly proceeded to carry out his pledge.” 









After reading the article in your issue of the 8th, I thought 
it only right that the real facts of the case should be put before 
your readers. ARTHUR ERNEST Wyny, 

Harrogate, 








EUTHANASIA 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—We, who profess to be civilised and free, are bound down 
by trivial laws and bygone superstitions. Our activities are 
still controlled by the dictum of a half-mythical Christ who 
died a lonely death in the dim past. 









Christians are in the minority ; and yet we allow our very 
lives to be controlled by them. If we choose of our own fie 
will to die, or to cause the death of those relations who are no 
longer rational, what is that to the surviving professors of a 
dying faith ? 






But the spectre of insanity and senility must still haunt us; 
the time is not yet ripe for change. We may not yet regulate 
the population and intellect of Europe by controlling the 
birth rate. Until birth control is legalised, how can we there- 
fore hope to have jurisdiction over the lives of the adult 
population, even though they may be our own ? 







We are doomed to sit and watch our minds die slowly and 
our bodies lose their strength. We shall have accomplished 
nothing if we live; why then should we not dic, instead of 
burdening our friends with our misery ?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Dorset Square, London. 








ANNE TURNER. 





[To the Editor of Tux Sercrator.] 





Str,—I have not, so far, in the correspondence about Eutha- 
nasia, seen any reference to what scems to me the most serious 
objection to the proposed chenge in the law. I refer to the 
mental distress it might cause old people suffering from a 
painful and incurable disease —e.g., rheumatoid arthritis, who 
do not wish to shorten their lives, but might feel it their duty 
to do so rather than remain a burden on their relatives. 










The whole question is a very perplexing one, and it is 4 
good thing it should ke well ventilated. At present the State 
calls suicide a crime, but gives a posthumous V.C, to the man 
who throws away his life to save others. The Church calls it 
a sin, but honours the martyrs who faced certain death for 
their Faith. I cannot recall any passage in Scripture for- 
bidding suicide, while the Master Himself said: * Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his -friends.” - It appears therefore that the sin is not s° 
much a question of the act as of the motive—sacrifice for 
others, or cowardice and want of faith.—Yours faithfully, - 

7 M. C. B. 
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In the following article Sir Herbert Barker, the eminent specialist 
in Manipulative Surgery, tells how he evolved the ideal shoe. 


“For many years,” he said, “I went from 
bootmaker to bootmaker, including some of the 
most famous in Europe, trying to find a perfectly 
comfortable, healthy, and sightly shoe—one that 
I could put on and wear immediately. I failed 
signally in my quest. 

“Next I tried shoemakers in Italy and 
Spain, countries reputed for their skill in this 
kind of work, but without success. 


“ Then I sought the aid of some of the best 
reputed craftsmen in London, to see if they 
could give me what I wanted. Under my 
guidance, one of these, after making several pairs 
and undertaking various alterations, produced a 
pair of shoes nearer what I desired than others, 
but far, far from yielding the comfort and allow- 
ing the unrestricted foot freedom I was deter- 
mined to secure. 


“ Next, whilst on a visit to a distinguished 
Maharaja in India, I sought the Royal State 
shoemaker—and found a genius. 


“Under my very exact and careful 
instructions he turned me out a pair of shoes of 
the perfect form and luxurious ease I had so long 
looked for. I found a shoe I could walk in all 
day in any temperature, over any ground, and 
then sit in them all evening without once even 
thinking of getting into my slippers. My ideal 
shoe had at last been found ! 

“ Well, I brought this treasure to England, 
and one day I happened to show it to a member 
of a renowned shoe-making firm. He said at 
once, ‘ Why can’t all the world—men, women 
and children, wear shoes like these ?’ 


_ “* Why,’ said I. ‘ Why can’t the massed 
intelligence of the whole world desist from 


slaying by the million its youngest, healthiest, 
and most brilliant men in fratricidal wars ?’ 
The answer to one question is as obvious as to 
the other. 


*< Will you allow us to copy the shoe ?’ 
asked the boot magnate with enthusiasm. 
‘ Certainly,’ I answered. ‘ With your name and 
recommendation attached?’ dubiously, and 
rather nervously, queried the expert shoeman. 


““* With the greatest of pleasure,’ said I, 
‘for I consider it my duty to save people from 
ruining their feet by the atrocious instruments of 
torture which are the common order of the day, 
and tell them about the shoes which have meant so 
much to me. 


“Our general health depends quite 
considerably on foot ease, and nervous systems 
can be wrecked by the devitalizing ‘ nag ’ of shoe 
discomfort—yet people will tell you that their 
shoes are quite comfortable, that they ‘ go to 
the best shoemaker,’ that their ‘ shoes are always 
made to measure on their own lasts,’ etc., and yet 
I am certain if they were to try what I consider the 
perfect-fitting shoe for only two days, they would, 
in nine cases out of ten, be simply unable to wear 
their old shoes any more.” 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 


Give a pair of Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes to some relative or friend 
this Christmas. 

Booklet tells the story of how Sir Herbert 
found the Ideal Shoe. Send postcard for a 


free copy, together with reprint of investi- 
gation by ‘‘ Truth.” 


NORVIC SHOE COMPANY. 
(Dept. 7), - - + - + + Northampton 


The Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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SHOULD A CHRISTIAN VOTE? 
[To the Editor of THe Srectrator.] 

Sir.—There is something almost magnificent in the confidence 
of your young correspondent, Mr. P. Winckworth, who 
calls those who disagree with him muddle-headed, and who 
shows more assurance than the great Archbishop who, against 
Mr. Winckworth, has lately urged upon all English Christians 
the duty of * cleaning the slums and curing unemployment.” 
It is a strange reading of the Gospels that finds ** no sociological 
suggestion in their pages.’ .Mr. Winckworth may live to 
look back and smile at himself and his young friends who 
* are preparing a sociological statement.” 

Some of your readers, who believe that the Christ does 
call His disciples “‘ to live in spite of the world,” and in 
opposition to the world, find small help in a young man’s 
ipse divit regarding the grave question of descending into the 
political arena and recording a vote.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

El Farhar, Tangier. R. P. Asner. 


POISONED PENS 
[To the Editor of Tux Sercrator.] 

Sin,—If (in the words of your article of last week) ‘“ writers 
and publishers of books which hold up orthodox marriage 
to mild derision, and view extra-marital adventures with 
complacency, and condone if they do not advocate some 
of the more repellent forms of moral laxity, deserve general 
reprobation,” anyone who does not think our marriage law 
above criticism and see eye to eye with the writer as to 
what is “ repellent” and ‘ immoral” must hold his peace. 
Apparently existing institutions can- neither be defended 
by reasonable argument nor improved by rational criticism ! 
That a sense of responsibility is. proper both as regards 
manner and occasion of presentation most writers on sexual 
subjects would agree, but that the advocates of status quo 
should be allowed to declare certain subjects of their own 
choosing as sacrosanct from the influence of knowledge 
and reason is another story._-I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 

33 Ulysses Road, London, N.W. 6. Aree Craic. 
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2 EASTERN “ MIRACLES ” 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectaton.] 

Sir,—In The Spectator of September 20th you drew attentio 
to the remarkable feat of a fire-walker, a Kashmiri Mahomedan, 
who walked in a Carshalton garden over glowing charcoal} in 
trench: “the trench being swept by a wind that blew:the 
ash off the glowing embers, the surface heat above whieh 
was measured and recorded as 800° F.”’ And we are told 
that ‘‘ no physical explanation emerged.” 

Of all the strange, wild, mystic things seen in India, the 
most strange is that of “ tumo” (or “ tummo” as Dr. Evang. 
Wentz spells it), or “* psychic heat.” It is often seen at wor 
in the snows and other bitterly cold places in the Himalayas, 
Men sit about “ stark ’’ naked on the top of rocks or by the 
shores of frozen lakes. Careful observers from the West have 
gone thoroughly into this ‘* tummo ” business. 

Madame David-Neel is one of them, and she has not only 
investigated the phenomenon but experimented with the 
methods by which it is produced with such success apparently 
that she herself was able to pass a night without any clothing 
or any fire by the shores of a desolate icy wind-swept lake, 
when it was freezing hard. The tests that are given to the 
‘* competitors ”’ appear to be pretty hard : 

‘The Neophytes sit on the ground cross-legged and naked, 
Sheets are dipped in the icy water. Each man wraps himself jn 
one of them and must dry it on his kody. As soon as the sheet hag 
become dry it is again dipped in the icy water and placed on the 
novice’s body to be dried as before. The operation goes on in that 
way until day break. Then he who has dried the largest’ number 
of sheets is acknowledged the winner.” He is pronounced a ‘ pucea’ 
Yogi. The competition takes place upon ”* a frosty moonlit night 
with a hard wind blowing.” 

Dr. Evans-Wentz gives some details in his Thibetan Yoga and 
Secret Doctrines. 

Perhaps some of the readers of The Spectator can offer a 
** physical explanation.’’—I1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS, 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUNG VAGRANTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
Sir,—With reference to the paragraph by Janus _ about 
Gray House, Bicester, in your issue of November 15th, please 
allow me to make a few remarks. In support of these I enclose 
the three reports published by the Council of Gray House, 
including. the Council’s Statement of Policy. 

Gray House was an experiment to last three years and, as 
the Statement of Policy says, was definitely not for the 
* training of young vagrants. The Statement of Policy 
was drawn up by Mr. Gray himself, and was adhered to most 
strictly while Mr. Gray was resident at Gray House, during 
his absence in England owing to ill-health, during his absence 
abroad, and after his death. The reports are an honest account 
of the experiment, may be called its bench notes (they are 
summaries of the reports read to the monthly meetings of the 
Iixecutive Committee) and disclose facts of a startling nature. 

The Council of Gray House will meet on December Mth 
to decide what steps should be taken 

(1) to bring the facts discovered before the general public; 

(2) to press for legislation which, in the opinion of the 
Council, might do much to remove both old and young 
vagrants from the road. 

Is it too much to ask that, until this meeting has been held 
and all the facts about Gray House made public, people who 
write * I know nothing of the facts ” may refrain from saying 
‘it has proved a dead failure ?*--Yours, «&c., 

Percy Hipr, Honorary Secretary, 
Gray House Association. 

21 Northmoor Road, Oxford. 

[Janus writes: I am grateful for the reports which the 
honorary seeretary of the Gray House Association has been 
good enough to send. Let me quote from them two 
paragraphs : 

(1) * The object of the Association is to establish or re 
establish the young men in normal occupations and surround- 
ings likely to lead to their becoming useful citizens.” 

(2) “ It is hoped that Gray House has removed permanently 
from the road 21 boys out of the 226 boys admitted to the 
House.” 

In the light of these I cannot feel that my comment Was 
unreasonable. | 
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tet us send you the free booklet 
illustrating the full Ferranti range, in- 
cluding battery sets at £6.15.0, Universal, 
A.C. Mains, Consoles, Consoleties, 
up to Radiograms at 52 guineas. The 
set illustrated is a Ferranti ‘Nova’ Con- 
solette at 11 GNS. It is an A.C. Superhet, 
ofentirely new design. Beautiful bakelite 
cabinet, either jet black or walnut brown 
with ivory inlay. Powerful 24-watt pen- 
tode output, Ferranti moving coil 
speaker, one knob tuning, continuously 
variable tone control, Automatic Volume 
Control, illuminated ‘‘All-in'’ dial with 
Station names and wavelengths, and 
visual indicators for waveband, volume 
and tone. 





COUPON 
To Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 


Please send me your 20 page book of Ferranti Set:. 
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FERRANTI 


is a name you can trust 


Ferranti is a name you can trust. The checking and counter- 
checking, the tests of every component and of completed 
sets are so numerous at our Moston factory that some people 
would think us over-fussy. But these habits of meticulous 
precision we have learned in some of the greatest electrical 
contracts of our time. The result of it all you cannot fail to 
notice in beauty of reproduction, perfection of finish and the 
ease with which all stations are brought in ‘ one at a time." 
See and hear the Ferranti range at your dealer’s—and 
remember that behind it stan.'+ one of the greatest electrical 
reputations in the world. 
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THE JULIETS OF TODAY 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.| 
Sin,—Miss West’s scathing criticism of ‘‘ our contemporary 
Juliets ’ overshoots the mark. Granted that Juliet should not 
be played as a child, there is, nevertheless, no need to deny 
her essential girlhood. ‘ Alas that heaven should practise 
stratagems Upon so soft a subject as myself! ”’—is this an 
utterance of that mature womanhood Miss West would wish to 
see represented ? In any case, I may say, speaking for myself 
and, I trust, in spite of the critics, for others, the most recent 
interpretation of Juliet’s part, that of Miss Peggy Ashcroft, did 
not, to my unprejudiced sense, convey the impression of chil- 
dishness it appears to have evoked elsewhere. On the con- 
trary, I received a most lifelike impression of a girl ripening 
suddenly into a woman, which is surely what Shakespeare 
meant (unless the text means nothing). As I recall the exqui- 
site vitality of Miss Ashcroft’s sincere and intense presentation 
of Juliet, I feel amazed to think it could suggest comparison 
with “a little Victorian girl’s clandestine romance.’’— I am, 
Siv, yours faithfully, 
University of London. MaArGARET F, RIcHey. 


WALTER PAGE AS AMBASSADOR 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
Sir,—The subject may be of sufficient importance, alike to 
British and American readers of The Spectator, to allow a 
rejoinder to Mr. D. W. Brogan’s letter in your issue of 
November 15th. 

I failed to gather from Mr. Brogan’s review of Mr. Millis’ 
book what was the * head and front ” of Page’s ‘“ offending ”’ 
as American Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. His 
letter makes clear that it was, in general terms, his failure 
to carry out the instructions of his superiors. But before we 
can come to a just judgement on that point, note should be 
taken of the conditions under which he had to do his work. 

If an outsider may be allowed to say so without giving 
offence, it seemed to me that there was a lack of ** team work ” 
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in the American Administration. The President was intimat 
only with his typewriter and one man—Colonel House. the 
communed with the former in his sanctum, and sent forth to 
the world from time to time inspiring messages of pure 
idealism clothed in beautiful language, but without much 
relation to the grim realities of a world at war. The latter 
he sent “ padding ” through Europe, interviewing rulers and 
statesmen behind the backs of the accredited representative, 
of his country. 

After a careful reading of the four volumes of Intimate 
Papers, I came to the conclusion that Colonel House was an 
able and tactful man, thoroughly disinterested in all his efforts, 
If he had a weakness, it was, possibly, the love of power apart 
from the responsibility of power 

In those four volumes I cannot, after the lapse of some 
years, recollect that he wrote any serious criticism concerning 
the way Mr. Page was doing his work. The two men May 
have differed occasionally as to the best way of doing thingy, 
But Colonel House never made use of the word “ treasonable,” 
or wrote that Mr. Page was “‘ incompetent or disloyal or both,” 
Yet no one was in a better position to judge justly and accyr. 
ately than he was. 

As to the orders of the State department—often out of 
touch with the President—could they always have been carried 
out precisely without risking a war between the U.S.A,, and 
Great Britain, which would have been a disaster to the world, 
and not alone to the two great nations directly affected? 
For the first two years of the War the State department clung 
to a theory of the “ Freedom of the Seas ”’ quite inapplicable 
to a world-war under modern conditions. 

Mr. Brogan writes of the “ mischief inherent in the policy 
of cutting off German commerce without declaring a formal 
blockade.”’ But the British policy on the sea during the War 
was not based upon the doctrine of blockade. It was laid 
down in the Declaration of Paris (1856) that blockade to be 
valid must be effective ; and in the U.S.A. and in England 
a blockade is held to be sufficiently effective, provided that 
under normal conditions a breach of it would be unlikely 
to succeed, or at least be very difficult. The continental 
standard of effectiveness is much more exacting. Therefore 
ordinary blockade, with such an immense sea-front, was 
impracticable in the Great War. 

The British method—in conformity with other international 
rules—was to intercept ships suspected of carrying contraband 
of war, search them, relieve them of all such contraband, 
and pay for it. The penalty for breach of ordinary blockade 
is confiscation of the ship and cargo. 

To sum up the whole matter: I am convinced that the 
future historian, writing impartially, will say that Walter 
Hines Page did his duty to his country under very difficult 
conditions ; and that in the end he laid down his life as surely 
as did the soldier who made the supreme sacrifice on the 
battlefield.—Yours faithfully, D. Henry REEs. 

Granby, Brittany Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


[To the Editor of Tur SpEecrator.] 
Srr,—Your correspondent writes : 

* It is one of the advantages of a professional diplomatic service 
that its members are trained to distinguish between their views of 
what the policy of their country ought to be and what it is. Mr. 
Page failed to make this distinction. Had he made it his repre- 
sentations to Washington might have been more effective. If Mr. 
Wilson ceased to read Page’s letters it is not merely because he 
thought them violently partisan, but because he thought that 
Page was allowing his views, right or wrong, to distract him from 
his duty, which was not to direct or modify the policy of the United 
States, but to carry it out.” 

The suggestion which your correspondent makes is that 
a diplomat who has had the advantages of a professional 
diplomatic training could not possibly be guilty of the conduct 
which he attributes to Walter Hines Page. 

In answer, let me refer your correspondent to Monsieut 
Poincaré’s Memoirs, where he states : 

“On March 27th Sir Francis Bertie,” the British Ambassador 
in Paris, *‘ came to see me and said to me: * Would you permit me, 
dear President, to forget for a moment that Iam an Ambassador ? 

Having said this, Sir Francis Bertie warned the President that 
there was still a possibility that Great Britain might conclude 
a neutrality agreement with Germany, that Sir Edward Grey 
was surrounded by colleagues who were anxious for an 
understanding with Germany, and that the French Goyerl- 
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SOMETHING suddenly went wrong with the eyes of a cousin 
ofmine in the country, and she had to be brought to London 
for an operation. As luck would have it, I was the only 
representative of the family living in town, so it fell to my lot 
to visit the hospital and report progress on her. I cannot 
sav I relished the task, for we were only distantly related and 
| share the normally healthy individual’s dislike of hospitals. 
J realise, of course, that they do excellent work ; Tam naturally 
sympathetic when I hear of illness, but for comfert’s sake I 
find it best to relegate such things to the back of my mind. 
it was, therefore, only a sense of duty which took me to the 
big eye hospital in the City Road. 












“Martha,” I said to my old housekeeper, ** I have to visit 
What shall I take ? ” 

“Oranges, sir, take some nice oranges.” Martha, I 
afraid, is typical of those who see in oranges a panacea for all 
ills. I could not make up my mind whether it would be 
iactless to take flowers to anyone who probably could not 
see them. I played for safety, and took grapes. 

Cousin Helen was in a private room. I did not know there 
were such things at hospitals, but I learned afterwards 
that this private ward block was a fairly recent innovation ; 
an attempt to provide a hospital service fox middle-class 





someone in hospital. 





an 












people. 





The nurse who opened the door of Helen’s room told me I 
might go in, and gently closed the door after me. 






That is how I came to learn about the daffodils ; for Helen, 
having both eyes bandaged, and not knowing that I was there. 
continued what she was doing. She was repeating to herself 
Wordsworth’s lines about the daffodils. 









When all at once I saw a crowd, 





A host of golden daffodils, 





Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 





Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 





She was beating time slowly with one hand. My mind. when 
faced suddenly with the unexpected, has a trick of straying 
from the main issue, and I remember thinking just then how 
bad it was for Helen’s wrist watch to be shaken like that! 
Thad to announce myself. ‘* Helen,” I said, ** Pye come to 
see you.” She stopped abruptly. 

“Oh! 
if you heard what I was reciting ! 









You would be cousin John, I suppose. I wonder 


29 






“Yes, I'm afraid I did, but I suppose time hangs so much 
that you just don’t know what to do next.” 

“Well no; it isn’t exactly that. Its... but perhaps vou'd 
like to sit down and let me tell you about it. There's a chair 
by the bed, I think.” Helen proceeded, however, to talk 
about family matters for a while before answering my question. 
Then suddenly she said, ** About those daffodils, John. You 
see, while lying here, I have been wondering what [ should 












maintenance cost to £45,000. 
possibility of a big deficit 
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really miss most of all if I never happened to see again. I 
know now that it’s daffodils—I’ve narrowed it down to those and 
that wonderful glade at home, John, which is such a wonderful 
sight every spring. Somehow it seems to simplify my problem, 
having got down to something definite. Daffodils! Spring! 


Sp bP 
Spring means life—and there you are !” 

Thé silence that followed was due to the fact that agaiinst 
such an unexpected train of thought, I had forgotten all the 
carefully rehearsed things that I had intended to say. 

So Helen started again. 

* Of course, cousin John, there’s more in it really than that. 
When this trouble came, and I had got over the first shock, 
I hardened my heart. Why should this have happened to 
me ? Tasked. What had I done to deserve such an affliction ? 
Now, as I am lying here, I realise that I have to wage a kind 
of conflict. I know that one doesn’t usually talk about such 
things, but somehow it’s different now. If I go blind, shall I 
throw over my beliefs, shall I become cynical and bitter, or 
shall I take up the threads and weave a new life, accepting 
gratefully the compensations that may come ? ~ 

Unfortunately, I knew nothing of the difliculiies of the 
blind. I could in silence only admire her fortitude. 

* Wouldn't it be grand,” she resumed, * if, knowing [ had 
won my struggle, I saw the daffodils after all! ~ 

A nurse put her head in at the doorway, and [ accepted the 
hint. It was time to go, so I stammered a few self-conscious 
remarks and bid my cousin Good-Bye. 

I walked down the stairs, since the lift was in use, and on 
the way I caught glimpses of the general wards of the hospital. 
Here were men and women facing the same problem as Helen's. 
I wondered what they thought about. Were they able, like 
liclen, to ease their problem through the attachment of 
memory to some simple conerete object connected with their 
past life? Perhaps they thought about an old, familiar fire- 
side chair, perhaps about an old ornament, or a strugeling 
rose-tree in a little grimy town garden. 

And then there was the children’s ward. I hurried by that. 


Those bandaged babies reminded me of something. — I 
remembered having received a number of charitable appeals 
«a few days previously, one of which gave a picture of a 
bandaged baby. You know how it is with these things. One 
says “ This appeal business is overdone ” and away they g> 
unread, into the waste paper basket. I felt a little guilty 
about the one with the bandaged baby ! 
When I got into the street, it had turned colder. and there 
were signs of fog. Winter had surely come, Yet I 


thinking of a daffodil field in Cornwall. 


Was 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
I wondered whether Helen would ever-see them again. 
M. E. H. 


The opening of a very necessary Extension at Moorfields Eye 
Hospital in City Road, London, E.C.1., has increased the annual 


The Hospital is faced with the 


the year’s working, unless 


immediate help is forthcoming. Can any reader please help? 
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ment should speak out with firmness in London in order to 


prevent the British Government from making such.a mistake. . 


There is no need to be superior about a man who was able 
to rise to the position and influence in history of Walter 
Hines Page, without the advantages of a professional diplo- 
‘matic training to which your correspondent refers. Yours 
faithfully, ALFRED BAKER, 

Essex House, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


.“'MUSICIENS d’AUTREFOIS” 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.| 
“Sin. Under’ the heading ‘* Musiciens d‘autrefois * Mr. I. 
‘Berlin informs his readers that my book—Down Among the 
Dead Men—is ** in, places quite unreadable,” that my uncon- 
trolled passions have entirely destroyed my sense of prose 
stvle and that in fairness readers must be warned that the 
‘things I say ‘ will set the most insensitive teeth on edge.” 

I cannot help thinking that Mr, Berlin found it all so 
‘unreadable that he must have abandoned the effort halfway, 
otherwise how can I account for some definite statements 
that are quite simply contrary to fact ? His readers are 
bound to think that I advise composers to go back to Bach, 
or Palestrina, or anybody, but in several places in my book 
‘TI have made clear how hopeless any such efforts seem to 


me: cf. page 76, where the danger and futility of * going 
back is being discussed. The same idea returns clearly 


enough in the final essay, in fact so often that I could hardly 
undertake to quote all the relevant passages. I might. 
however, mention the last paragraphs of page 244, beginning 
‘a steadying spiritual orientation raises men of modest 
talent to a high plane of aspiration . . . &¢..°° and the last 
45 lines of page 252, beginning ** many indeed give it up in 
despair, * go back > somewhere . . .. &¢.” Further, page 258, 
where Lask * is it mere pernicious to repeat recent experiments 
or imitate the idiomatic mannerisms of established masters ? 
This is the second paragraph of the section headed 8. I 
cannot resist quoting the next paragraph: ‘* where I reecom- 
mended the example of polyphonists who wrote for the 
Catholic ritual I did not mean that one should copy them. 
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“What's this you’ve brought. the 
patient—Brand’s Essence? . . . Oh yes, 
. by all means ... a splendid stimulant 


in cases of weakness” 
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The practical reasons that determined them do not gj 
hold good for us. There is no wisdom in uncritical g 

of another man’s stylistic principles. But we may With 
profit remember them.” : 

Finally, I might refer to the passage concluding section 4 
*on page 218, with its reference to * slightly cracked enthusiast, 
‘who play * with the bow of Tartini,’ or the lame idealist’ wh, 
writes exactly like Palestrina, and yet again, not quite” 

Further it may amaze Mr. Berlin’s readers as much as it 
amazed him to hear that Busoni loved: the scores of The 
Magic Flute and of Parsifal, but it should be: made ¢ey, 
that they were not “his favourite scores ” in the sense thy: 
he preferred the Parsifal music to the music of Bach, — Why 
his veneration of Mozart should be incompatible with pj 
preoccupation with Bach I simply fail to understand, Thy 
1 should have said that Busoni needs defence against th. 
charge of * tampering with the classics * in his interpretation, 
could not be maintained by anyone who reads the releyan 
And where I spoke of Busoni’s courage in digry. 
garding traditions of interpretation that for so many constitut, 
an attractive patina, I certainly could not have suggeste 
that he “restored ~ the works by insisting on the_ origina 
text in the conviction that this meant purity. The praig 
of Busoni's methods which Mr. Berlin presents by way of 
contrast to my perverse assertions happens to be almost 
diterally that which may be found in my own words, 

[ say that having: discarded the interpretative traditions 
he reconstructed the works in pristine freshness (page 87), 
that he let us see them in a bright range of colours (page 88), 
and that traditionalists were aghast at his ruthless exposition, 
and his uncompromising truth and intensity. Surely this 
is very different from what my readers would expect from 
Mr. Berlin's criticisms. and particularly from his astonishing 
inference that I regard Busoni as “* a cautious and serupuloys 
restorer. "-—Yours faithfully, Bernarvd VAN Dierey, 

68 Clifton Hill, St, John’s Wood, NW. 8, 


Wayy 


passages. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
Sir, —No one who is concerned for the progress of Christianity 
could fail to be interested in the articles and letters which 
you have published on the Group Movement. But perhaps 
some points are not vet clear. One writer criticises the 
Groups for having no theology. That is not .their business, 
Their main function is to put more vitality into the * Pew- 
mentality “-—to make Christians of any and every denomina- 
tion realise that Christianity means a Way of Life. — This 
is the old truth which the Groups are re-discovering and 
also they are giving us back the old means of keeping to that 
life. The Group Movement deserves, too, a special word of 
praise for making us realise that it is only a spiritual revolution 
which can solve world problems. 

A wiser criticism of the Groups is the opposite one, that the 
stress they lav on what the Group Movement and not oa 
what Christianity has done and can do tends to sectarianism. 
But I disagree with the Dean of St. Paul's on their phraseology: 
Here in Oxford it seems that the very terms * changing.” 
“sharing and particularly ‘ guidance” have come into 
evil odour. Many jokes are current on the latter subject, 
but never on the subject of ordinary Christian prayer. Exeept 
in this case of “* guidance,” where many think it is necessary 
always to adopt the belief of the extremists in literal inspiration, 
I believe that there is less prejudice against the ideas as such. 

In fact I do feel that what is wanted in Christian life today. 
is the renewed vigour which the Groups have brought into 
it, but without their phraseology, and more important, 
without the tendency to sfress their monopoly of Christianity. 
{t may be the church's fault, but the Movement does tend te 
work too independently of her. We may have to revise 
our ideas of the uses of the ministry, and soon we may be 
asked -** Are you a * Groupist’ or an ordinary Christian * bs 
But to put the point shortly. Surely we must give up the 
attempt to ‘ Groupise” the world, while redoubling our 
efforts to create a spiritual revolution in the world. The 
former can only be ephemeral and sectarian, Enthusiast 
cannot last without the church. But the church must realise 
that it has a great responsibility towards enthusiasm. Yours 
truly, V. J. WriGiey. 
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An altogether out- 
standing creation 
in White Canadian 
Ermine with an 
original Cape 


Collar. 


ON CHRISTMAS 


ches wees Spier cali oe 


MORNING 


No gift will cause 
Fur. And as a final 
idea a surprise until the 


more excitement than a 
inspiration keep your 
last moment. 





























































































A NEW 
INVESTMENT 


for the large and small investor alike 


spread over 
150 FIRST-CLASS 
BRITISH SECURITIES 


At the commencement of a further term of security 
and prosperity under the new Parliament, with its 
progranime of aid to industry, attention is drawn to 
the list of carefully selected companies with combined 
net assets of £1,884,500,000 and reserves of 
&248,600,000 which form the — underlying 
security for British Empire Comprehensive Fixed 
Trust Certificates. 


OIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 
Commencing 15th March 1936 


APPROXIMATE YIELD 


O 


BASED ON LAST YESA:2’S CASH 
DISTRIBUTIONS ALONE 


The Securities underlying the Certificates are dis- 


tributed as under: 





Steel, Bace Building and Ablied 
11.4%, Trade - - - 7.9% 
Stores, Cater Gas and Electric Co. 8.2% 
10.2%0 Gil ~ = 2.5% 

Distillers, lo 6.2° Foodstuffs and Houce- 
oe matey hold Utilities - 8.6%% 
Hen “s segs ctce. - 4.4", Textiles ‘ 3.4% 

Rails, Mlotors, Aviation, w 8 aaa 

ra Me mtg ‘s “s 7.0", Go'd Mining : - . = B% 
Newspaper Retest Proprietary Articles - 3.5% 
ni : - 4.8%, Cinemas 2.2% 
Rubber, Tea, Cotton «© 1.1%, Micce!!ancous . 9.9% 
100.0", 
== 


TRUSTEES : 


British 
cates can Ix 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
Empire Comprehensive Fixed Trust Certifi- 
bought or sold through any Bank or 
Stockbroker. : from £25 upwards may be 
invested. The management undertake to repurchase 
any Certificates offered to them at not less than the 
actual price which could be realised by a sale on the 
London Stock Exchange of the underlying securities, 


less the 








usual Stock [xchange charges. 


Share bonuses will be added to Capital. 
Last vear they amounted to over 2%. 


Full deseriptive literature may be obtained from any Bank 
or Stockbroker, or ft he Managers, FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LIMI PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
we. 2 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


om 1 
TED, 
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CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITAIs 
[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.| 

Sin,——It is only too true, as your correspondent describe; 
that the conditions of overcrowding and the genera] « mniy, 
up” of patients in mental hospitals actually does exist i 
the majority of mental hospitals and homes. I once vitite 
a small mental hospital, one supported by private Contr. 
butions and bazaars, a hospital much advertised | beliey, 
as being one that was unique. and the only one of its king 
for early mental cases. The patients were of all social Classes 
professional and working classes. They slept and lived 
during the day in their over-crowded bedrooms. Adult, 
occupied bedrooms with children who kept them awake py 
screaming and crying throughout the night. Some of the 
more docile children were often heard to complain that they 
should be made to do practically the entire work of thei: 
bedrooms. The nursing staff consisted chiefly of untrained 
assistant nurses. And the medical staff were doctors who 
had come to learn about mental disease instead of being 
fully qualified psychiatrists.—Yours faithfully, : 

London, W.1. M. A. Myrsiatt, 


FOOD FOR THE DESTITUTE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecratonr.] 
Sir,—In four weeks’ time it will be the first anniversary of 
St. Peter’s Kitchens, and we are asking for the courtesy of 
the columns of your paper in which to make an appeal to your 
readers for birthday presents. 

Not only are the totally destitute helped at St. Peter's 
Ikitchens, but also those who have an income of some few 
shillings a week, and tke lives of these people are frequently 
rendered harder in their struggles to keep their small home: 
around them than those men and women that have nothino 
at all. . 

This winter shows signs of being hard on the very poor: 
already food prices have risen. How will St. Peter's carry on? 
We faced many financial difficulties in the past year ; is it 
always to be the same ? We served 100,000 free hot meals; 
each meal consisted of hot soup, roll and a pie, or, if no pie, 
then another roll with cheese or jam ; we have maintained a 
first aid service that has been invaluable, given away 1,000 
articles of clothing, supplied the means for 6,000 men to wash 
and shave before seeking work. 

We have outlined our work te you, and we know that it is 
good and worthy of your help, yet we have no money and 
many debts. Please send us money or clothes for our anni- 
versary. All donations will be welcomed at 8 George Street, 
Hanover Square, or Lloyds Bank, 399 Oxford Street, and 
addressed to the Secretary.—Yours truly, 


W. P. Horspuren, Sceretary. 


On Edington Hill 


Srars wink beyond the downland barrows 
Where Alfred marched to meet the Danes, 
“ar in advance of flinthead arrows 

And unaware of aeroplanes. 

Now the white owl en silent wing 

Crosses the looming lonely track ; 

And here our anti-pagan king 

Beat the red-handed plunderers back. 


That Eastertide—historians write-— 

Ife saved the future by the sword 
Which emblemed in barbaric night 

The cross of Jesus Christ his Lord. 

That was the crucial point, men say : 
For Alfred’s wisdom was his crown, 
Who, in the old skull-shattering way, 
Christened the powers of darkness down. 


Dawn breaks where tribes once fought wilh flints : 
Where Alfred smote, the white owl flits 

Whose instincts are as old as time. 

And we—today’s historian hints 

May all be Alfreds, bombed to bits 

In conflict with a creed of crime. 


SIEGERIED SASSOON. 
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THE ost sumptuous muff 1s but a mockery, in a north-east 
wittd, 1f clothes are flimsy and shoes are thin—zin other words all 
round protection is better than unbalanced extravagance. 


In blending Winter Shell we do not need to strive after 
quick-starting at the expense of power, mileage, or 
acceleration. Shell is so good that in Winter we give you 
instantaneous starting-up on the coldest morning without 
affecting the other good qualities in the slightest. 


IN WINTER, AS IN SUMMER, YOU CAN BE 
SURE OF SHELL 
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LOW dusk descends. The lamps are 


lit, darhness is banished by the 


deun-drawn blinds. Within the doors, chesen chairs 


are artfully arranged io tront the fire, and pouches 


tield te pipes a fragrant filling of Four Square. There 
is magic in the hour and in the air; the day is done, the 


new day far ahead. And sighs of satisfaction speak of 


imagination’s ancher weighed, and many an armchair 


waging begun. 


FOUR SQUARE 


‘ : pe 
Quality Tobaccos 














FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


Of the six blends in the Four Square 
range of extra-quality tobaccos, the 
Matured Virginia (Red Square 1 3d. per 
ounce) and the Original Mixture (Blue 
Squares 1,24 per ounce) are perhaps more 
than the others, ‘armchair’ tobaccos. 
If you would like a sample of cither or 
fill in the form below and 
a id. ‘stamp. There is no 
rs of the * Spectator.” 


both, just 
post undet 
| 


charge to reade 









Cee e reer ene ereesesee 


S.P.6 





Gi (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809), 
EY. SCOTLAND 
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Current Literature 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
By W. R. M. Lamb 

j ‘The standard histories of the Royal Academy being all More 

or less out of date, there was room for a new treatment of the 
subject. In the present volume (Maclehose, 6s.) Mr, Walter 
Lamb, the Secretary of the Academy, has filled the gap with 
a book which conveys the essential facts in convenient and 
readable form. The author traces, with strict concentration 
on the matter in hand, the story of the foundation and develop. 
ment of the Academy, giving more or less detailed accounts 
of the Presidents and of the most distinguished member 
The book finishes with a complete list of members and officer, 
a rather vague and uncritical catalogue of works of art in the 
possession of the Academy, and various documents connected 
with its history. The book suffers from tle refusal of the 
author to wander from the subject. and it would have hee 
more readable if some of the space devoted to minute details 
stich as insurance valuations, had been given to developing 
the important theme of the relation of the Academy to the 
public and to artists who were not members. The formation 
of rival socicties is hardly mentioned, nor the difficulties whic 
arose from artists who worked independently of all ZTOUps, 
The Pre-Raphaclites, for instance, and the New English Ar 
Club appear not to be mentioned at all. Incidentally, it js 
interesting to learn that whereas ‘* The Armed Forees of the 
Crown” is onc of the regular toasts at the annual banquet of 
the Academy, it is only somelimes that one of Literatur, 
Music, Drama or Scicnce is proposed. 


SNGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE 
By Arthur Gardner 

Of all kinds of art books, that which gets least credit in 
proportion to labour involved is the class to which Mr, Arthur 
Gardnev’s Handbook to English Medieval Sculpture (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.) belongs. For, to the making ofa cood 
handbook go infinite paticnee in the collecting of material, great 
discretion in the sorting of it, and perfect clarity of method 
in the final disposition, while, on the other hand, the book 
offers no opportunity for the impressive display of ingenious 
but ill-founded theory with which less austere publications can 
so easily be puffed up. In these diflicult conditions Mr, 
Gardner has produced a work which admirably fulfils its 
purpose. The book is based on Medieval Figure Sculpture 
in England, now out of print, in which the author collaborated 
with the late Professor EK. S. Prior, but it has been in many 
wavs altered and brought up to date. 
an astonishing amount of 








As.it stands it provides 
material for its very moderate price, 
The illustrations are not all large but they are nearly five 
hundred in number, and. as they are brilliantly printed, they 
provide an ideal anthology. The text is strictly practical: 
it establishes chronology and gives what description is 
necessary to the complete understanding of the plates. It 
might almost be complained that the stylistic analyses are 
too economical, but this is nearly «a virtue in a handbook of 
this kind. Of the production it might be said that a larger 
format would have avoided the too great breaking-up of the 
text by the illustrations which often occupy all but three 
lines of the page. There is a slightly indiscriminate use of 
inveited commas below the plates, and plate 447 is wrongly 
labelled 446. We should ourselves have preferred the cloth 
cover plain. 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM: 
OF RIGHT 
By Emile Cammaerts 

M. Cammuaeris emerges with flying colours from the ordeal 
of writing a royal biography. His Albert of Belgisamn (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson, 21s.) is not, strictly speaking, ai 
oficial biography. No claim is made to have tapped secre! 
archives, whether personal or governmental. But M. Cam- 
maerts has becn in close touch with those who were nearest 
to the late King; and the picture he draws has clearly been 
influenced by this inspiration. It is a tribute to his literary 
skill that he has, nevertheless, made Albert I a thoroughly 
human and likable as well as an admirable figure. Alber 
Wes simple, even conventional, in his personal tastes. But 


THE DEFENCE 


he was sulliciently unconventional in his conception 6 
kingship to win the affection of a nation which has, by 

: ° . 5 . ¢ 
tradition, little love for the pomp and circumstance © 


monarchy, and which had been antagoiised by the extrava- 
gances, both personal and political, of his predecessor. 





Leopold Hf. He handled with consummate skill the delicate 
situation which arose after the War, when the severed halves 
of Belgium came together again, and both socialists and 


flamingants were airing their most extreme demands. M. 
Cammaerts naturally devotes much space to the role © 
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kN UNUSUAL GIFT 








A Year’s Membership of 


W.H. SMITH « Son's 
LENDING LIBRARY 


HIS “reading” gift is just the thing 
for your bookworm friend. There are 
three graded subseription services which 
cover all reading requirements and entitle 





subscribers to exchange at over 700 
branclies. 


CLASS ‘**B” SERVICE 
All but the newest books 
10/- a year, 


CLASS ‘**A’’? SERVICE 
All the books on the library shelves 
£) a vear. 
“PREFERENTIAL” SERVICE 
For those who want the best of the latest books 


£2 a vear. 


You can arrange for this gift through any branch 


of 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Newsagents : Booksellers Librarians ; Stationers : 
Printers : Bookbinuers : Advertizing Aenis. 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand Hose, London, W.C. 2. 


So NN Ne ee eee Nee wee eee eee eee” Nee” eee” ee wee” eee” “eee” 
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To reach the slaves 


in bodily bondage in the West Indies was the objective 
of our first two missionaries in 1732. 


All their successors 
: have been animat- 
‘ed by the same 
desire — to take 
the Gospel to the 
slaves of supersti- 
tion, sin and 
' apathy in earth’s 
_. darkest places, 
-; and to the most 
“4 “* afflicted and dis- 
4 tressed "'—includ- 

ing lepers. 
We thank God for every sign of blessing upon our 
work, and seek your co-operation by prayer and 

generous gift. 
Contributions may be sent to: 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esa., Chairman end Hon. Sce., 
70a Basinghall Strcet, London, E.C. 2. 


pnaviAN MissiONS 


“BY PATIENCE AND THE WORD.” The story of the Moravian 
Missions in popular form, by Dr. S. King Hutton, from abcve address 
post free 5/Ed. Send for a copy. 
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How many people realise the importance of quality in 
Blotting—good Blotting dries cleanly and_ sharply, 
whilst the thin inferior kind leaves a dirty smudgy mark. 


Have you ever thought, too, how beautiful coloured 
Blotting paper is? How restful and gently stimulating 
the effect of green, blue and yellow can be in the office 
or in the home. 


Don't be satisfied with just Blotting paper in future. 
Insist upon Ford's Blotting and get the Best. 


You can make your choice from twenty-three delight- 
ful colours. 


FORD'S BLOTTING HAS OBTAINED THE HIGHEST 
AWARDS AT EXHIBITIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


FORDS 


Gold Medal Absorbent 


Ask your as 
Stationer, your 
guarantee 


and look 


for of 
watermark ARB} IMI HL (L Quclity 
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THE DEATH OF A SALARY— 
THE BIRTH OF AN ‘INCOME 


ONE MILLION, 
POUNDS 


distributed by 
us this year in 


SPECIAL 
RETIREMENT INCOMES 


£1,000,000. Think of it! One million pounds. dis- 
tributed in a single year from our London Office 
to men and women in all walks of life, not as 
Capital but as Income. Think what this represents 
in happiness and well-being to those thousands who 
have found in the Company’s helpful and profitablz 
plans, financial security for their later years. It 
has enabled them to retire and to live in comfort 
for the rest of their jives. It has relieved them from 
all financial anxiety. 


Independence. If you start this plan of monthly 
saving now, while your earning power is still un- 
impaired, 


you can look forward confidently 
to a guaranteed Retirement Income 
commencing at, say, age 60. 


Also your family will be able to 
retain their home, free of all 
mortgage, with a monthly in- 
come to support it, should you 
not live to retirement age. 


And you will save Income Tax 
each year. 


Have you any idea of the amount of 
Income which could be guaranteed for 
a saving of 


£4 A MONTH 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED ! 


Send this form or a letter and we will tell you 











THE To H. O. Leach (General Manager) 
DEATH SUN .LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF 
: CANADA 
OF A (Incorporated in Canada — 1865 as a Limited 
S : RY Company). 
ALA 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
seen London, S.W. 1. 
Please send me—without obligation on my 
THE part — full particulars of your Retirement 
BIRTH Income Plan. 
OF AN ne EE A a na Ne 
INCOME (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
‘ PITRE csseces hes an ashe epenekshks sesnniissiitenpesern 
FOR YOu | ON ovsndscaslssicssecssueedvecsecseuasneese 
By EXACT DATE OF BIRD sccccsccecs ossscvsecues 
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chapter on the history of Belgian neutrality from 

onwards Which, though it occupies perhaps a dispro Ae 
, amount of space-in this biography, is in_itself ig clear 

useful piece of work. M. Cammaerts is anxious to @ 2a 
that Belgium was not merely in the position of a smaljg 
. overrun by a big. neighbour, but that she was under at Ie 
obligation to the guarantor Powers to defend. herself na 
best of her ability, ate 


PLUMER OF MESSINES 


By General Sir Charles Harington 


Of all the qualities which make for greatness in a comthande 
none is rarer or more valuable than the power to inspire conf. 


dence and affection in the minds of thousands, many of whon 


have never seen its possessor at close quarters or exch 

two words with him. It is a quality which, among oy 
countrymen, is usually associated with deep religious fegj; 
and always with absolute sincerity and simplicity. The late 
Lord Plumer possessed it to a marked degree, and Sir Charly 


Harington’s memoir (John Murray, 12s. 6d.) bears Witney i 


that it was not merely a long-range power but one which th 
most intimate association only served to emphasise. For ty 
and a half years, and through the most exacting ordeals y 
the War, Sir Charles was Lord Plumer’s right-hand man, ay 
the writing of this book has been for him most evidently y 
labour of love. It contains, as he himself says, no unkinj 
word of either the living or the dead. The controversial nok 
which embitters so many recent memoirs fittingly finds y 
place in it; for Lord Plumer was no controversialist, by 
was content to do his work and to be judged by its result, It, 
author is not concerned with literary airs and graces, and thiy 
again is as it should be. But with all these virtues the book jg 
a disappointing one, for the material so conscientiously 
collected is arranged with little regard to its comparative 
triviality or importance, and is presented in a rather staccap 
style which breaks the continuity of the story and make 
uneasy reading. Those who already cherish the memory of 
Lord Plumer with affection or veneration will easily overcome 
these drawbacks, but a generation to whom he is but a name 
may lay aside the book half-read ; and this will be more than 
a pity, for the record of this great and simple soldier is one 
in which all his countrymen, be they soldiers or civilians, 
should find example and inspiration. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’S WHO 


Who (without disrespect) is. Dr. Zygmunt Radlinski? 
What are the details of the public career of Sir Padanji 
Pestonji Ginwala ? How old is Dr. Ernst Jiickh ? Wher 
was Baron Aloisi educated ? What is the address of Her 
Hans Fallada ? This is the type of question to which, without 
a copious library of foreign reference-books to hand, it has 
always been difficult to find an answer without trouble and 
delay, and in providing a means for doing so with the minimum 
of either The International Who's Who (Europa Publications, 
63s.) may claim to add itself to that select company of reference 
works which are dignified with the epithet ‘indispensable’ 
It contains approximately 25,000 skeleton biographies of the 
best-known people throughout the world, with details of their 
subjects’ dates of birth, places of education, careers, publica- 
tions, and present addresses. It is, no doubt, the length 
of time necessary for the preparation of such a volume that is 
responsible for it being, in a fairly large number of particulars, 
not up to date. Some of the persons included are no longer 
alive, many others—particularly among the diplomats and 
politicians—now hold different offices or appointments, and 
the records of many of the writers’ publications are considerably 
behind the times. But these details, though unfortunate, do 
not substantially diminish the value of an undoubtedly useful 
volume. 

BOOKS OF TOMORROW 
GENERAL 
Soviet Communism : A New Civilisation? By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (Longmans. 35s.) 
Mars His Idiot. By H. M. Tomlinson, (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
A History of Europe : The Liberal Experiment. By H. A. L, 
Fisher. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 
Antony: A Record of Youth. By the Earl of Lytton 
(Peter Davies. 9s.) 


Portrait of My. Family. By Derek Patmore. (Cassell. 
} 10s. 6d.) 
FIcTion 

Holy Ireland. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 64.) 
By Liam O'Flaherty, (Gollancz 


God Likes Them Plain. 

Hollywood Cemetery. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tuesday Afternoon. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Out for a Million. By V.Krymoy. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 
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You Give a Keal Meaning to 
rislimas 


Christmas time finds The Salvation Army very 








“e R ’ PLEASE 
mihanide merry It is the season when half the world Pots ol 
ire coni. Hof Christendom draws together In one common FILL THIS 
of Whon i festive. family bond, and the other half, CHRISTMAS 


SACK. 





eal frindless, forgotten, misses the feast. The 
a | Salvation Army is out after that other half. In 
+ Chan | its 200 Homes, Slum Posts and other centres 
; Witney of Social Service in Great Britain The Army 
lich th | spreads its tables and musters its entertain- 
dealin ment-talent fer a minimum of 24,000 guests. 
nan, aie Every two shillings given, marked “ Chrisimas 
. pai Cheer,” brings enother inside the joyous cirele. 
sial nop @ Others are given the means of celebrating in 
finds» =their own homes (a ‘* wonder parcel ”’ costing, 
iy 10s.) 

and thy Please help as maiiy needy people as you 
ina can this year. You give a real meaning to 
paratiy @ Christmas... . 

Staccal 


SITHE SALVATION ARMY 


Kindly send a Gift now to General Evangelixe Booth, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 
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linski? 
— 
Vhere 
f Her FOR CHRISTMAS - 
vithout 
it has 
le and ’ 
ins 1 MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 
sable’ For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
of the in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ; every order speciclly hand packed. 
f their (Sizes: |, 2, 3 and 4 Ibs. net weight.) 
iblica- Fer FRIENDS AT HOME 
ength in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. 
hat ig (From one-half pound up.) 
co May we send you our price list, and information about 
age our meth order service to any part of fhe world? 


+ ant ALEXANDER MANSON, 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTICGNER IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOL Si YHRARS. 








rably 
e, do =e ——— 
iseful 
| “ 
DO ; . ) Hunger is a sign of health. Hunger, unsatis- 
N fied, is a forerunner of weakness and, may- 
- and T DE N daggers : ‘ : us ’ a) 
” te’, be, of illness. Our Mission satisfies hunger 
6d. , 
Wh TH E Ha when parents are unable 
Ca] a 

- to do so. Children “ start the day 


well,” nourished and strengthen- 


ssell, i Ss y ed by our Free Breakfasts. We "KA ; 
i bf IS & ELS expect to have to supply 53,000 ade) i: 


this winter. For £1 eighty can 
1.) he Mian annie Bat 7 eae 
, be fed. Please assist by sending 


7 ; Pi te 
NCZ. The | od your contribution to:—The Rev. Percy Ineson, is ay 

as 1 42 Superintendent, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, i om 
“ i F ALF, SARAH and 












Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 
MISSION will be. grateful 


SEND FOR A COPY OF “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profuscly illustrated, post frce, 3/6. pon 
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Motoring 


A ¥rew weeks ago I was asked by Morris Motors Ltd. to try 
their new 25 h.p. car which sells, complete, at the remarkable 
figure of £265. It had been impressed upon me, though not 
by its makers, that here at last was.a British car, made in 
England and not in the colonies, upon which reasonable hopes 
could be founded of an eventual repulse of the American 
invasion. It was told that this car did, in fact, make an 
effective counter-attack upon its enemy in every one of the 
latter's strongest points of defence. 

It was odd to hear again after so many years that ancient 
phrase of the “invasion.” We are accustomed to the presence 
on our roads, and in considerable numbers, of the better type 
of American car. It has been with us for several years, and 
although the circumstance might well be regarded in the light 
of an accomplished invasion, it‘never seems to be. Perhaps it 
is because a large proportion if not the majority of these 
pleasant cars come here from Canada, bearing famous American 
names but- having no closer relationship to the original 
ancestors than a kind of cousinship. Whatever the reason, the 
Jact remains that there is established at home an army that 
has accomplished far more than those rather legendary 
legions that, like Napoleon’s at Boulogne, were forever on the 
point of landing and sweeping us out of independent existence. 
/\s we see that menace now, it was far less likely to succeed 
ut the height of its notoriety, between 1910 and 1922, than 
was the French invasion. . 

Everything was wrong about the first American invasion ; 
it had no chances of any more substantial success than a few 
preliminary skirmishes, a passing scare. The prices were 
admittedly alarming. You remember the first batch of Fords, 
for example, 20 h.p. cars to be had for about £200 or so. 
Matter enough for disquict at Coventry, you agree. The cars 
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The American Invasion 


~ generously in vivid acceleration. 


=== 


were not comfortable in the English view, they were Ugly 
they had various strange characteristics and features—by 
£200 for 20 h.p.! It gave furiously to think. 

Then came others, a little more expensive, but Conforming 
more closely to our own ideas of what a car should be and look 
like, the Clevelands, the E.M.F., the Studebakers, the Maxw 
the little single-cylinder Cadillac, and half a dozen “mor, 
Then, if ever, was America’s chance of doing in Great Britaig 
what she has done in British colonies—foreing her CATS’ Upon 
us by the pressure of price and then netting us in a web g 
service. Very luckily for us the plan miscarried. The 
sort of car was sent over, and after the first effects of the 
low prices had worn off the danger receded. It was foun 
that in several cases the cars wore out quickly, that the 
brakes were inadequate, and that they needed a lot of petrol, 
Their engines were of the sort immediately nicknamed sof, 
biz, and, according to our ideas, ineflicient. In nearly -evey 
instance, at all events until after the War, the bodywork wa 
tar inferior to our own in comfort, looks and durability, ‘An 
some of those cars were unbelievably bad. I do not remembe 
now whether we accused the United States of dumping 
rubbish on us, but we might have becn excused if we had. 

They have changed all that now, and radically. I dare gy 
a proportion of the American cars that are sold here, whether 
they come straight from the parent factory in the States o 
via a branch in Canada, are not so good as they might be, but 
I should be surprised to hear that the proportion was anything 
but very small, and in any case the standard of excellence js 
undeniably high. Nobody sneers at American cars as they 
did; nobody feels apologetic over Owning onc as: they 
did; the word American has long ceased to be a_ term of 
reproach. The invasion that was announced with trumpets 
in 1910 has taken place twenty-five years later unheralded, 
almost unnoticed. 

Of what sort are these cars? The answer is contained ing 
single cpithet—insidious. They go very well, they last well 
they do not run up heavy repair-bills, they are generally 
remarkably quiet and smooth-running, they are of simple 
design and, if their large engines swallow more petrol to the 
mile than our smaller units of equal efficiency, they pay for it 
Their coachwork is almost 
universally excellent, and their prices, while a good deal 
higher, in the average, than they were in the bad old days, are 
sufficiently modest to make them formidable rivals to nearly 
every British and Continental car sold at over £3800. We 
cannot, in reason, even charge them with a strange appearance, 
for many of our latest models are given an American look. 
Insidious is the word. 

The new big Morris not only defends itself against these 
alluring cars, but attacks them too, Taking price first, it tie 
with only one Canadian-built car of about the same power, 
beating all the rest. (The V-8 Ford, 1 believe, is now officially 
a British ear.) Its body is, from the point of view of accommo 
dation, one of the best designed I have ever driven. The finish 
is naturally not of the kind you get in dearer cars, but the 
seating, vision and general comfort are remarkable. It 
makes very little noise up to 60 miles an hour ; it will do 75; 
its acceleration on top and second (it has only three speeds 
and they suffice for that 34-litre engine) is excellent; itis 
very well sprung; its steering is of the best European type 
high-geared and rock-steady; it climbs fast and powerfully 
on the two gears commonly used, and its brakes stop it 
reassuringly. It is not; of course, entirely outside criticism, 
and there are some details I should like to see changed, but 


- so far as I could judge from:a short but searching trial rup,it 


is a rival to be very seriously reckoned with by any imported 
car at anywhere near the price. No British or Continental 
car of a like performanee has-ever been sold at that figute 
It has its name yet to make for durability, but when that has 
been achieved, in the brutal and licentious hands of the publi¢ 
that buys cheap cars, it will, in the familiar phrase, have made 
history. JOUN “PRIOLEAU: 
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Protective Warmth Everywhere 
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Safeguard the health of your family this winter 
with Ideal Warming. Rooms and passages 
genially warm, free from draughts and damp- 
ness. A plentiful supply of hot water for 
baths, etc., always assured. Constant comfort 
for less daily expense than by any other method. 


IDEAL 


BOILERS & RADIATORS 


Ideal Warming is suitable for old or new houses—large 
or small. It is simple in operation and perfectly safe, 
burns smokeless fuels, prevents frozen pipes. 


WRITE FOR IDEAL BOOKLET G.H.22. 


[DEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 


LIMITED 





IDEAL WORKS, YORKS. 


Showrooms—LONDON : Ideal House, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.1. BIRMINGHAM : 35 Paradise Street. Also at Hull 


HULL, 








THE BEST GIFT for a man 
is the coolest smoke of all (because of its 


drilled and . . . fluted bowl) the feather-light 


KENNETT #@ BRIAR 


Stocked in London by 
the Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrods, etc., or 
direct from the makers. 
Every Kennett is guar- 
anteed. Send for des- 
criptive booklet. 
J. A. KENNETT, LTD. 
Dept. (S), 
9-11 Tottenham St., 
London, W.1. 
and 5in. Dark 


1 0/6 Post Free 
or Chestnut. 















in sizes 5!4in. 























ASK FOR 


Crawford’s 
‘Scotch 


Shortbread 


The Shortbread of Tradition 
DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 
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of smoking less — 


~~ 


duty and more 
tobacco’ 


It is the lower duty on Rhodesian 
tobacco which makes it possible 
to produce such a fine, mellow- 
smoking tobacco as RHODIAN 
at tenpence-halfpenny an ounce. 
That is why smokers are so 
enthusiastic about it. 


RHODIAN 


CURLY CUT 


RHODIAN ALL-BRITISH 
TOBACCO COSTS ONLY 





10'2 an oz 
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LAS PALMAS 
DAKAR 
FREETOWN 
TAKORADI 
VICTORIA 
BATHURST 
CASABLANCA 
LISBON 







(Crossing the Equator 
between the calls at 
Victoria and Bathurst). 


Here’s a jolly cruise to warmer climes. Far 
trom the chill March winds of England, you. 
will enjoy every moment of this idyllic 
voyage to the colourful western coasts of 
AFRICA by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


DUCHESS OF 
ATHOLL 


Ea ans are bed hog so perfectly suited to 
leisure cr as the four splendid 
se DUC CHESS’ ” —— of Canadian Pacific. 
Staunch, steady and supremely comfortable, 
these Clyde-built ships have won an envi- 
able reputatian among discerning seagoers. 
* Crossing the Line” Cruise (itinerary above) 
First Class Only. Limited Membership. 
28 days’ duration. 
From Liverpool Feb. 26. 
MINIMUM RATE: 48 GNS. 


OTHER SPLENDID SPRING 
CRUISES by DUCHESS SHIPS: 


Mar. 14 20 days’ cruise from Southampton visiting 
LAS PALMAS, PORTO PARIA, 
FREETOWN, DAK AR, MADE IRA, 


LISBON 


16 days’ cruise from Southampton visiting 
CASABLANCA, MONACO, BARCE- 
LONA, ALGIERS, etc. 


20 days’ cruise from Southampton visiting 
MONACO, BARCELONA, LISBON, 
ALGIERS, TUNIS, etc. 


First Class Only. Limited Membership. 
Write for further particulars 


LONGEST & FINEST 
WEST INDIES 
exmuoa CRUISE 


BERMUDA 
7 weeks’ cruise by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


DUCHESS ..RICHMOND 


Warm southerly route out and home; ample time 
ashore for individual exploration. 


Mar. 28 


Apr. 4 





TRINIDAD CUBA PUERTO RICO 
CURACAO MIAMI MARTINIQUE 
PANAMA BAHAMAS BARBADOS 
JAMAICA BERMUDA MADEIRA etc. 


First Class Only. Limited Membership. 
From Southampton 23rd January, 1936. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Guineas. 

Write for West Indies C=uise Handbook. 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 





WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








Irv seems improbable that the famous 
Cresta Run at St. Moritz would -inspire 
many readers of this journal with the am- 
bition of entering for the World Bobsleigh 
Championship. Nor is it likely that their 
interest would lie very much in staying at 
a modern winter-sports resort like Sestriéres 
(6,600 ft.) in the Italian Alps merely because 
there was a cable railway which would en- 
able them to ski a further 2,000 feet down a 
perilous mountain slope. The ski-ing con- 
test for the Roberts of Kandahar Cup, the 
blue riband of this sport, they would wisely 
be inclined to leave to the adventurous 
spirit of youth. The attraction of any 
winter-sports centre for the majority of 
our readers would conceivably be the crisp, 
dry air and sunshine of snow-covered 
peaks, and the facility it would offer for a 
turn or two with skis on the less difficult 
inclines, for ice-skating at one’s own speed 
and an occasional game on the curling rink. 
With this as one’s object the question 
arises: Is a winter holiday in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, the Pyrenees, Norway or Sweden 
likely to give much comfort and enjoyment, 
or should it be left to the sporting pro- 
clivities of the young ? Today it is easier 
to answer the first part of the question in 
the affirmative than it would have been 
some years ago. No foreiga holiday centres 
were hit as hard, when Britain discarded 
the gold standard, as those catering for the 
winter-sports public. To attract the few 
visitors there were, hotels were obliged to 
reduce their rates, railways to lower their 
charges, and the centres themselves 
to widen their appeal to the world at large. 
Improved facilities and a broader outlook 
on the part of the organisers are gradually 
bringing their own reward. Nowadays it is 
unnecessary to ask whether an“inability to 
shine at winter sports is likely to prove a 





target for ridicule or a dislike of galas, 
gymkanas, tea dances and what not to 
find one a stranger in the midst. Any 


doubt may be overcome by joining one of 
those popular groups, termed Initiation 
travel 


Parties, which are arranged by 
agencies ; in other words, an_ escorted 


holiday confined to those who prefer to be 
spectators rather than participants (or who 
are novices ready to learn in their own good 
time) and to whom an extravagant social 


life is not an attraction. 
* * * 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son ,announce 


that they have such parties in preparation 
for the coming season. These are due to 
leave London on specified dates between 
the third week in December and_ the 
second in February. The destination will 
be Kandersteg, one of the most easily ac- 
céssible resorts, situated 4,000 feet above 
sea-level in the heart of the Bernese Ober- 
land. Kandersteg does not vie with 
championship centres like Miirren and St. 
Moritz, and is more known for its curling 
and skating rinks than for its bobsleigh and 
toboggan runs. Nevertheless, for the 
embryo it is ideally suited, and outside it, 
of course, are some splendid test slopcs 
for the improving ski-er. The Kanderstcg 
parties can be joined at an inclusive cost cf 
£27 per head. For this full fares (Ist cla:s 


on steamer, 2nd class elsewhere) are pro-. 


vided; a host and hostess for the whole 

period, ski-ing instruction, taxes and 

gratuities, meals en route, and 14 days’ 

board-residence at a leading hotel. Private 

parties by other agents are also being 

arranged, and by Camps and Tours Union. 
* * * 


The first essential of a ski-ing resort 
proper is a funicular -which gives access. to 
good snow at higher altitudes when that at 
lower levels proves useless. It is this 
availability of snow which makes the best 
known Swiss ‘resorts popular: Mirren, 
Grindelwald, Wengen, Zermatt, Adelboden, 
Gstaad; Villars, Lenk, Scheidegg, Leuker- 





QUIET COMFORTABLE CHRISTyjs 


free from Dance Bands and noisy Enter. 
tainments secure your accommodation at 


SIDMOUTH’S 
Best Hotels 
VICTORIA & FORTFIELD, 


Foremost For Comfort ANb Cuising, 
*PHONES: 11 & 39 








——..,' 


ROYAL NORFOLK HOT 
BOGNOR REGIS. 


The leading family Hotel—facing Seg and 
South and overlooking own grounds of thre 
acres. Running water throughout. Centra} 
heating. Electric fires. 

WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME, 


—$—$$—$—$____ 
a, 











IF YOU WANT 


SUNSHINE. 


—Come on the “ GRIPSHOLM” Cruise to 
West Indies and Mexico from Southampton, 
Ist February. 15 interesting ports in 49 
Lovely Swedish 18,000 ton Motorship 
lish-spe aking staff—world-famous cuisine 
o swimming pools— prizes of free Cruise 
for deck sports enthusiasts—minimum fare oily 
o4 Write for illustrated book to 


AUTHORISED ACENTS: 
RIDGWAY COURCY TRAVEL SERVICE, 
14 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Whi. 2439, 
Ask also for “ Holidays at Sea,” giving detail; 

of all Cruises. 


WINTER SPORTS PARTY 


TO LECH, AUSTRIA (4,745 FT) 

DEC. 31—JAN. 14. An Al place with magui: 
ficent and numerous ski-ing slopes, freedom frov 
wind, abundant sun, lovely sleig h drive to get 
the sre over the Flaxen Pass, for adults, boys and 





gus, 

















giris. Journey with no outs from Calais to 
L angen. Dr., Mrs., and Mr. G. Fothergill and 
Miss D. V. Greeves, B.A., wilt accompany the 
Party. Wrife. for prospectus: 

GAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


126 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Weibeck 7038) 


PALESTINE, SYRIA, EGYPI 


with extension to TRANS-JORDAN, PETRA, 


and LUXOR. Naples; Piraeus for Athens; 
Constantinople, and Alexundretta for Antioc 
will be touched en route. 


AN INTENSELY [INTERESTING TOUR. 

February 14 to March 21 or 28. 
Conducted by 

DR. FOTHERGILL (seventh visit), 


Chorley Wood, Herts. 
Phone: Choriey Wood 24. 










aur Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
tween. San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China. 


The Philip ines. Low _ througa 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. o 


Canada and the Pacific Voyage 
FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
General Agents: 


T. L. DUFF & CO, 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3, Tel.: MON. oa 
or 24 Géorge Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 282% 


or LOCAL TOURiST AGENTS. 
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JAMAICA 


32 days’ 
Round Voyage 
b 


Y 
FYFFES LINE 


including 5 days’ stay 
at Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston. - - - £55 


Ordinary Return Fare 
£5 


First-Class only. All 
Outside Rooms. 


Regular sailings from Avonmouth Docks, 
Bristol (with occasional calls at Bermuda). 


Full information from : 


ELDERS & FYFFES, LTD., 
31 BOW STREET, W.C.2 
City Agency: 7 Camomile Street, EC. 3: 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1; 
or the usual Agents. 


WINTER SPORTS 


Let Hickies’ Experts advise you regarding the best 
centre, the Hotels, Ski Runs, ete. Arranging 
Winter Sports holiday is an expert’s job. Be sure 
therefore you get Hickies’ Programme before you 
; } 











decide, Swiss prices have again been reduced. 
GRINDELWALD 9 days £9 5 O 
ENGELBERG 16 days £12 19 6 
ZERMATT 16 days £16 13 0 


25 COCKSPUR STREET 


H ] C K I z. s - LONDON, S.W. |. 


Telephone: Whitehall 2094, 





Autumn and Winter Tours to 


BRAZIL and the 


ARGENTINE 
in BLUE STAR Luxury 


Sailings from London 
ALMEDA STAR 
Dec. 28, Feb. 22 and Apr. 18 
AVILA STAR 
Jan. 18 and Mar. 14 
ANDALUCIA STAR 
Dec. 14, Feb. 8 and Apr. 4 











SPECIALLY REDUCED Med 
47 DAYS’ ROUND py = 
VOYAGE FARES,  in- OUR 


eluding 


‘ning wcommodasion OA £98 
BLUE STAR LINE 


(See front cover) 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 
2266). Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glas- 
£ow, Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all travel agencies, 
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Current Travel 
News 


(continued) 


bad,- in the Bernese Oberland and the 
Rhone Valley ; Gurnigel in Berne ; Engel- 
berg and Andermatt in Central Switzerland ; 
and St. Moritz, Pontresina, Davos, Klos- 
ters, Arosa, Lenzerheide, Samaden, in the 
Grisons and Engadine. These are ideal for 
the enthusiast who is eager to learn under 
expert guidance in one of the recognised 
schools or who is already expert. They are, 
too, famed for their social gaiety, attractions 
being offered by famous hotels in super- 
abundance. A resort which will appeal to 
visitors who are travelling independently, 
and to whom the thrill of watching others at 
their sport is more important than actual 
indulgence, is Celerina, within tive minutes’ 
by train of St. Moritz. It is placed at the 
extremity of the renowned Cresta and St. 
Moritz bobsleigh-runs; its elevation is 
nearly 6,000 feet above the sea; and it 
enjoys considerable sunshine. 
* * * 


During the season a special train from 
London, knewn as the * Winter Sports 
Special,’ will be run on the following 
Saturdays : December 21st, December 28th 
and January 4th. Ticket-holders bound for 
Switzerland, Austria or Germany will be 
offered considerable reduction in fares (2nd 
or 3rd class) and in hotel prices. A Winter 
Sports Special ticket provides for reserved 
seats, conveyance of baggage between 
station and hotel, and full board and ac- 
commodation at specified hotels for 6 or 13 
nights, but not for gratuities or taxes, The 
homeward journey, except on the January 
4th return “‘ Special,’ must, however, be 
undertaken independently and a “‘sup- 
plement” paid on the return ticket. 
Various agencies are participating in this 
scheme, though Messrs. Cook’s are running 
their own special trains to Switzerland one 
day earlier in each case than those men- 
tioned above and also on December 23rd. 
The lowest prevailing fare for any of these 
special trains is £9 5s, (3rd class), and for 
this a 9-days’ tour is offered at a leading 
resort, 

* * * 
WINTER Sports ELtsEWHERE. 

The fourth Olympia Winter Games will 

in February next be held at the German 


centre, Garmisch-Partenkirehen, in the 
Bavarian Alps. This is the starting-point 
of the Zugspitze cable railway, which 


reaches a height of over 9,700 feet and 
gives access to the highest ski-ing district 
in Europe. It can be reached via Dover- 
Ostend in a day with change at Munich, or 
via Innsbruck. Oberammergau,  Titisee, 
Freudenstadt, and Triberg in the Central 
Black Forest, also offer good sport. 
Austria’s principal grounds are Kitz- 
buhel, where the Prince of Wales stayed 
last season, and the Arlberg, which divides 
the Tyrol from Vorarlberg. At St. Anton 
in the latter district and at Kitzbuhel 
social prcgrammes are organised each 
season. 
Austrian centres one should obtain a copy 
of the booklet, 
Austria, published gratis by the Austrian 
Travel Bureau, 159 Regent Street, London, 





W.1. 


For particulars of these and other 


Winter Sports Resorts of 
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ON THE CRUISING 


CAP ARCONA 


The Famous 27,560-ton 
HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN 
LINER 
AND 


AHAPPY NEW YEAR 


AT MADEIRA 
THE GARDEN ISLAND 
OF THE ATLANTIC 


JOIN THE GALA CRUISE 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON DEC. 22 


14 DAYS from 24 GNS. 
Stateroom with bath from 46 Gans, 
Full particulars from 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 


General Agents: Hamburg South American Line, 
9-10 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 3. 
Mon. 4361. 

West End Agency: J. D. Hewett & Co., Ltd., 
11 (Lower) Regent St., S.W. 1, or Local Agents. 








There are so 


MANY 
ADVANTAGES 


to be gained by making your 


WINTER SPORTS 


arrangements through 


DEAN AND 
DAWSON LTD 


that no time should be lost in obtaining a 
copy of our Winter Sports programme, 
1935/6, and booking your accommoda- 
tion, etc. 

THE WORLD'S MOST 
DAY AT ASTONISHINGLY LOW COST 


9 DAYS from £9- 5-0 
16 DAYS from £12-19-6 


THRILLING LiOLtI- 





Years of experience, expert staff, plans of 


hotels, reserved seats, uniformed and 
resident representalives and an un 
surpassed service—we can make YOUR 


winter sports holiday memorable. 
They travel best who travel with 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


Write, call or telephone: 
81 Piccadilly, W.1 (Gros. 2873). 163 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3 (Mansion House 4432) 


and branches, 











In Lendon Cook’s con- 
trol the allotment of 
rooms for over 100 


hotels at the 30 best 


Resorts. 











Winter Sports for Christmas and the New Year 


VIA 


COOKS 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and Branches. 


From the actual Hotel 
plans you can select and 
immediately reserve the 
accommodation of your 
choice. Ask fox * Winter 
Sports Handbooks.” 
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Finance 
Another Year of Progress 


Tor some years it has been customary in the Christmas 
Number of The Spectator to give a brief outline of some of 
the chief happenings of the year drawing to a close, leaving 
the complete survey of the year and a consideration of 
prospects for the New Year until the end of the calendar 
year. Some four years ago a survey of conditions in 1931 
constituted anything but a happy Christmassy contribu- 
tion. From that time onwards, however, it has been 
possible to speak more cheerfully of the events of the 
closing years. ‘Two years ago I was able to describe the 
vear 1933 as one of undoubted recovery, while last year 
it was possible to describe 1934 as a year showing still 
further recovery, with many favourable features. Today 
my contribution should also make fairly cheerful. reading, 
for to many in this country the year has brought some 
improved conditions. 

Before passing in review some of the main features of 
1935, I once again offer the reminder that the article is 
written before the close of November, and the final 
happenings of the year have still to be recorded. It may 
also be well to recognise very clearly the different pictures 
presented by a record of local developments and those 
iffecting the world as a whole, and the Continent of 
(Zurope in particular. 

ConpiTIONS HERE AND IN THE STATES. 

So far as local developments are concerned, there are 
‘wo countries which can look back upon 1935 with a 
‘onsiderable amount of satisfaction, namely, Great Britain 
ind the United States. As regards the latter country, it 
aas been a case of the continued outpouring of money by 
‘he U.S. Treasury having stimulated, as it was bound to 
lo, spending power and increased activity in the leading 
ndustries of the country, while the world conditions which 
aave brought about a further addition during the ycar to 
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America’s gold supplies of over £100,000,000 have ti 
further added to the base of credit in the United Stat ‘ 
so that at the end of the year we have such a mass of so 
and credits in America as to have already occasioned th 
commencement of what looks very much like a new and 
gigantic boom in Wall Street. Whether these conditio 
will actually minister to real confidence and prosperity 
in the United States during the coming year remains toh 
seen, but for the moment the inereased industrial notice 
and the decrease in unemployment in the United States 
must be regarded as among the good features of the year 
so far, at all events, as that country itself is concerned, 


Domestic Conpirions Better. 

When we come to consider the conditions in our own 
country, there can be no question that the year’s develop. 
ments have been favourable in character. Moreover 
while it is true we have had a continuance of cheap money 
the improvement has not to be attributed, as it has in the 
United States, to the mere outpourings of money from the 
Exchequer, with a consequent Budget deficit and a great 
piling up of the National Debt. On the contrary, the 
balanced Budgets in this country have “been one of the 
factors inspiring confidence and bringing about what 
may be described as a natural and sound improvement 
in industrial conditions. At almost every point there js 
evidence at the close of the year of the increase in this 
country in industrial activity. Production of iron and 
steel has been equal to some of the best years of British 
trade ; retail sales in shops and stores have shown a vast 
increase over the preceding year; spending power as 
expressed in banking deposits shows that there has been 
a rise in these deposits during the present year of some. 
thing like £65,000,000. Similarly, this same reflection 
of increased spending power has been seen in the expai- 
sion in the Active Note Circulation of the Bank of England, 
which at the present moment shows an increase of about 
£22,000,000, as compared with a year ago, and only last 
month bankers’ deposits stood at the record total of ove 
£2,000,000,000. 

Our Foreicn Trave, 

The figures of Foreign Trade have also been of a 
satisfactory character throughout the year, and for the 
first 10 months of the year the value of our Imports showed 
an increase of £7,000,000 and Exports of £27,470,000. 
As a consequence of this great increase in Exports, the 
visible adverse trade balance for the first 10 months of 
the year was only £215,511,000 as compared with 
£235,862,000 for the corresponding period of last year, 
Moreover, although international trade as a_ whole 
has remained dull throughout the year, Britain has 
held first place in this matter of increased Exports. 


Some ENcouraGinG Ficures, 

Evidence of increased activity of business in this 
country is also furnished by the traliie receipts of 
English railways. A year ago there was a most striking 
increase in the gross receipts of the four trunk lines when 
compared with the previous year, but these figures have 
been surpassed by the results for the current year, the 
ageregate receipts of these four railways for the first 
45 weeks of the year showing an _ increase of over 
£1,100,000. The figures of the bankers’ clearings 
have also greatly increased, while the total amount of 
new capital flotations in this country during the first 
10 months of the year amounted to just over £159,000,000 
as compared with £124,000,000 for the same period in 
last year. And if we turn to the figures of Unemployment 
it is good to record that whereas in September, 1982, 
the number of unemployed was as high as 2,925,000, 
the figure at the end of September last had been reduced 
to 1,953,000. 

Security MoveMENTS. 

So persistent has been the advance in market values 
of public securities during the past few years that it 
was scarcely to be expected that the pace could be 
maintained during the year which is now closing. During 
1934 the list of 365. representative securities selected 
by the Bankers’ Magazine showed an appreciation 

(Continued on page xiv.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 886.) 
market values of semething like £600,000,000. That 
upward movement continued during the commencement 
of the present year, but there was subsequently a sct- 
back, due to external influences in the shape of disturbed 
political conditions in Europe, while a fall in the spring 
of the year was occasioned by excessive speculations and a 
subsequent breakdown in certain commodities. More- 
over, towards the end of the year the Abyssinian crisis 
and the prospect of a General Election occasioned a 
retrograde movement in prices, but so great was the 
effect produced by the result of the General Election that 
it looks as if the next monthly valuation of the Bankers’ 
Magazine would show that on the whole the upward 
movement in stocks which was such a feature of last year 
has been fairly well maintained. The importance of this 
firmness of public securities is considerable, for although 
the rise in market quotations of securities may be said, 
in a sense, to express paper profits, rising markets mean 
that those holding the securities have a greater sense of 
well-being and both the power and willingness of the 
ypender is increased. 
Tus Sinver JUBILEE, 

Before referring to some of the less favourable events 
of the year as expressed in international conditions, 
mention must be made of the general stimulus to trade 
given by the Silver Jubilee celebrations. It was something 
more. however, than a stimulus to trade which was 
given by the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the reign of King George the Fifth. The occasion was 
characterised by such a manifestation of loyalty to the 
Throne throughout the Empire from the highest to the 
lowest in the land as to give not only a feeling of well-being 
and security to the people of the Empire, but also to create 
a favourable impression throughout the world. And, 
indeed, apart from all questions of party politics, the 
same might be said of the result of the recent General 
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Election, the result of which was to show that the peopl 
approved the policy of the past four years and recopnive) 
that sound Government and sound finance had plaved is 
part in the improved economic conditions. Nor ioe 
omission be made -of the fact that the improvement in 
economic conditions at home has also been expressed i 
other parts of the Empire, and notably in South Nie 
where the prosperity of the gold-mining industry },, 
ministered to improved cconomic conditions jn the 
country generally, and in Australia, where the re-electig, 
of a sound Government has helped to consolidate the 
improvement in the ecoaomic condition which has bee; 
in progress during the past four years. 
Less FavouraB_e Facrors. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most noteworthy features 
of the year has been the resistance shown here to th 
influence which might be expected to have been exerte 
by the disturbed conditions in Europe and the Fa 
East. It is unnecessary to set out in detail here the 
hopes which since the Armistice of 1918 have bee 
centred upon the League of Nations as a_ new fore 
making for the settlement of international disputes along: 
the lines of arbitration, and so—it was hoped- preventing 
the outbreak of war. During recent vears, however, the 
League has suffered severe blows through the resignation 
of Japan and Germany from its membership, and it js 
immediately following upon those blows that the sever 
testing has come during the current year in the action 
to be taken in the matter of hostilities between Italy 
and Abyssinia. That the League should have failed to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities in Abyssinia must be 
regarded as among the tragedies of the year, relieved 
only by the determination of the remaining members of 
the League, led by Great Britain and France, to uphold 
its authority by the application of Sanctions to Italy, 
which has been declared to have defaulted on the 
Covenant of the League for the preservation of Peace, 
At the moment of writing these Sanctions have only just 
been applied, and, not unnaturally, with the result that 
feeling in Italy is embittered against the League, and 
apparently is especially embittered against Great Britain, 
Nor must the disturbed situation in the Far Kast be left 
out of consideration, in which connexion it is, perhaps, 
not irrelevant to remember again that neither Germany 
nor Japan is a member of the League of Nations. And, 
speaking of Germany, it is difficult to know what to say 
with regard to the developments of the past year. On 
the one hand, it is good to know that formal relations 
between Germany and ourselves are perfectly friendly, 


not the least interesting feature of the year being 
the agreement between Germany and this country 


concerning naval matters. On the other hand, internal 
developments in the Dictator-ridden countries unfor- 
tunately seem to be of a character lessening the sense of 
intimate intercourse between the peoples of this country 
and of those countries. Indeed, it could scareely 
be otherwise. for while we are still disposed to cultivate 
the freest intercourse to the accompaniment of perfectly 
free speech, the latter condition is becoming more and 
more restricted in the Dictator-ridden countries, and 
especially in Germany. 
The Wipe View. 

I suppose that if I were writing this. article for the 
Christmas number of one of the American journals | 
should not be disposed to give very much prominence 
to a survey of ‘conditions outside my own country. 
Not only extreme nationalism, but it might almost be 
said extreme isolationism, is a feature of the Americas 
survey of the future. The belief seems to be held 
there that America can be prosperous for an indefinite 
period even if the rest of the world is suffering. That 
is not the view taken by Great Britain, partly. perhaps 
by reason of her proximity to the disturbed conditions 
of Europe. Quite apart, however, from political co” 
siderations, it is a generally accepted truth in this country 
that world settlement and world prosperity are essential 
for sound prosperity and settlement at home. | feel 
bound, therefore. to. close this very. imperfect review ol 
so far-as it has gone al 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 
TELEVISION PROGRESS 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on Friday, November 15th, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. ‘ 

Mr. Alfred Clark (Chairman of the Company), who presided, said 
that sales had exceeded those of the previous period, trading had 
prospered, and profits had increased, and they recommended the 
payment of a bonus in addition to a dividend at the same rate as 
last year. 

General trading conditions during the past twelve months had 
been similar to those of the previous period. On the Continent 
of Europe the situation, whether it were political or industrial, 
continued to be unsatisfactory. In Great Britain and the Empire 
only did they find, in contrast to that rather gloomy picture, that 
general trade continued to develop and expand. 

They had had greater sales at home in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and greater sales in each of the other countries of the Empire than 
in the previous year, while, as was to be expected, their sales outside 
the Empire hed decreased. Taking the whole territory in which 
they carried on their business—Empire and foreign—the total net 
sales had heen greater, which meant that the increase within the 
Empire had been more than enough to offset the decrease in foreign 
countries, 

As had been the case last year, radio receiving sets and radio- 
gramophones had formed the largest part of the sales in the home 
markets. Sales of gramophone records had been unsatisfactory. 

In the field of household appliances they had continued to make 
steady progress. Their sales of refrigerators were increasing. 
Their factories at Hayes were working full time with overtime in 
many departments, and the output of receiving sets and radio- 
grams again surpassed by a very large number the output of any 
other concern in Great Britain. The goods continued to be of high 
quality and up to the standard upon which the firm’s reputation 
had been built. 














TELEVISION. 

Shareholders would recall that the Marconi-E.M.I. Television 
Company had been formed by them jointly with Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co., Ltd., with a capital of £1,000, for the purpose of 
supplying television apparatus for transmission, and that a Com- 
mittee set up by the Postmaster-General had been considering the 
whole question of television. 

On the last day of January of this year the report had been 
issued. It recommended the erection of a broadcasting station 
from which experimental broadcasts of television with sound 
would be carried on for a period of approximately a year, using two 
systems. One of those was the system of the Marconi-E.M.1I. 
Television Co., Ltd., which company had since received an order 
from the British Broadcasting Corporation, and was busily engaged 
in the construction of transmitting apparatus for the new station 
at Alexandra Palace. 

They expected that the completion next spring of the new station 
at Alexandra Palace would be followed by a period of great interest, 
during which the ability of those in charge of that station to send 
out successful programmes would be taxed to the utmost. Pre- 
parations were well ahead in their factories, and they expected to 
be able to supply the demands of the public when television broad- 
casting was begun next year. He was glad to be able to assure 
shareholders that the development of their television to its present 
high stage was a British achievement carried out at Hayes. The 
position which their company had earned in television was due to 
the work of its research engineers. 

THE OUTLOOK, 

During the last four months, the sales of radio sets, which in Great 
Britain formed the principal part of the company’s business, had 
again increased over the same months last year and, similarly, 
they had sold more gramophone records, although, unlike radio 
sets, the value of those records was not as much as last year, due to 
the lower prices at which they were being sold. 

While he could give shareholders the facts about the actual sales 
that had taken place since the beginning of the new trading year, 
his difficulty always arose on the attempt to predict the result of 
the trading during the balance of the year. 

They would be faced, quite naturally, with the international 
situation. An outstanding improvement in foreign trade could not 
be expected as long as restrictions remained as they were, but 
in some countries trading had been better in the first months of 
the new year. At home the radio industry was, perhaps, over- 
expanded, and competition was likely to be keen, but they believed 
that they were in a stronger position than ever to mect eventualities, 
aud, in consequence, the directors viewed the result of the year’s 
work with confidence, 

Shareholders had probably scen in the Press a reference to a 
pessible deal in the shares of the Company held in America. They 
would, of course, realise that that was not primarily a matter for 
their board, since the Company could not acquire its own shares, 
Lut it might interest them to know that they had been fully in- 
formed of the position and that negotiations to that end were being 
pursued and they believed were on the point of completion. The 
board fully approved of what was being done, and would be glad 
to see the shares held in this country once more. (Applause.) 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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present—by saying that, given a favourable Settleme 
of the present disturbed conditions in Europe and rv 
Far East, the outlook for the New Year is a fairly ho ta 
one, but the problems to be handled are serious, and Iq 
not believe that a prolonged condition of settlement ps 
prosperity in Great Britain amidst disturbed con 
in the Continent of Europe is possible. 

Artiur W. Kuinpy, 
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Financial Notes 


ELection ReEsutts AND MARKETs, 

A.TnouGn the result of the General Election was received with 
profound satisfaction by the Stock Markets, it soon became 
evident that the event had been largely discounted by the 
extensive purchases made during recent weeks. This Was 
especially so in the case of British Funds and other gilt-edgeq 
securities, some of which have reacted during the last few dayy 
in spite of the victory of the National Government. On the 
other hand, many of the industrial shares have registered 
further advance, for hopes are entertained of the result of the 
Election having a stimulating effect upon industry, while in 
some directions purchases of shares have been effected on the 
idea of Government disbursements for Housing Schemes and 
Naval and Air Defence giving a special stimulus to particular 
industries and in general! reducing the numbers of unemployed, 
At the same time, the threatened coal strike in this country, and 
also the Abyssinian crisis, have had a restraining effect upon 
the volume of business, so that it would be true to say that at 
the moment of writing hopefulness is mingled with a certain 
amount of caution, which perhaps is just as well. 


* * * * 


CHANGES AT THE BANnk. 

So much interest attaches nowadays to the chief appoint. 
ments at the Bank of England, that I would like to make some 
comment upon the announcement made last week with regard 
to the nomination next April of Mr. Montagu Norman for the 
Governorship, with Mr. B. G. Catterns as Deputy-Governor, 
The re-nomination of Mr. Norman was regarded in the City as 
a foregone conclusion, continuity of Governorship at the Bank 
having now become a recognised order for the future both by 
reason of the desirability of such continuity and by reason of 
the exceptional ability possessed by the present Governor and 
the confidence which he commands. 

Second only in importance to the Governorship is the posi- 
tion of Deputy-Governor, and the importance of that post has 
been increased in recent years by the fact that there is now ¢on- 
tinuity in the Deputy-Governorship as well as in the Governor 
ship. Moreover, for some years now it has become the custom 
to select for the post of Deputy-Governor someone having 
years of practical experience in the affairs of the Bank. The 
present Deputy-Governor, Sir Ernest Musgrave Harvey, has 
filled that position for some seven years, and during that 
period he has earned a reputation for ability and sound judge- 
ment which has never been surpassed and, perhaps, has never 
been equalled. He served as Deputy and as Chief Cashier 
during some of the most trying years of the War and the post- 
War years, and it is no matter for surprise that he should now 
be seeking retirement, though the announcement of that fact 
has been received with regret throughout the City. 

At the same time, there is general satisfaction that his 
successor is to be Mr. B. G. Catterns, who in many positions 
in the Bank, and finally as Chief Cashier, has obtained a 
complete knowledge of the workings of the Bank. On his 
recent retirement from the position of Chief Cashier, Mr. 
Catterns was elected to a seat on the Bank Court, and at the 
comparatively early age of 50 he will now in the spring of 
next year become the Deputy-Governor, I have no hesitation 
in forecasting that he will prove to be an able successor to Sit 

<rnest Harvey. 
* * * * 


I).M.I. Arrairs. 

Not the least interesting feature at the recent meeting of 
shareholders of Electrical and Musical Industries was the 
statement made by the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, with 
regard to the “ deal” which had taken place in the shares 
of the company held in America, Later in the day an official 
announcement was made to the effect that Messrs. Morgan, 
Granfell and Company and Edward de Stein and Company 
were to acquire the Radio Corporation of America’s holding 18 
Electric and Musical Industries Limited. Mr. Clark, in the 
course of his address to the shareholders, stated that the 
Board fully approved of what was being done and would 
(Continued on page xviii.) 
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ITH its extensive Branch 
System throughout 
Scotland, Five Offices in London, 


and Correspondents in every 
Country in the World, the Bank 





is in close touch with industrial 





conditions, and is in a position to 
handle every description of 
British Empire and Foreign 
Banking business on favourable 





terms. 


ill oS) 


“ — Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.: 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. a 
prumMonpds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 
western: Burlington Gardens, W. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England) @ C Oo t an 
614 New Bond St, W. 1 
CLASGOW (Principal) OFFICE: 


Royal Exchange Sq. and Buchanan St. General Manager: Witiam WuyTe. 


BOND STREET: 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


249 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 





CAPITAL (Fully Paid) - £3,780,192 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,780,926 


DEPOSITS - - - £58,944,630 
TOTAL ASSETS - - £74,519,399 Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Vembers of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WANKIE COLLIERY 


A CONTENTED LABOUR FORCE 








Tur meeting of the Wankie Colliery Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 
November 19th, in London. 

Sir Edmund Davis, chairman and managing director, who 
presided, said that the profit for the year had amounted to £165,466, 
and there was available £161,147. Deducting the two interim 
dividends of 5 per cent. each paid during the year, there remained 
£61,397, out of which the board proposed to recommend a further 
dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, leaving to be carried forward 
£11,522, compared with £9,110 brought in. There had been an 
increase in coal sales of 100,358 tons, of which the Southern 
Rhodesia industries had taken 17,753 tons. the Northern Rhodesia 
Mines 51,633 tons, the railways 28,961 tons and the Belgian Congo 
3,485 tons, while 1.474 tons less had been sold outside those terri- 
tories. The additional tonnage of coal represented a satisfactory 
increase of 19.66 per cent. over the previous -year, and 60 per cent. 
over the year ended August 31st, 1933. 

There was one item_in the report which he thought he might 
amplify. “That was: the figure which represented the coal reserves 
remaining under a radius of two miles from the Bell Station. The 
estimated coal reserves within that. area were given as 44,510,000 
tons. That two-mile radius did not by any means constitute the 
economic limit for working from the No. 1 Colliery Shafts, but 
it had proved such sufficient reserves that there was no occasion 
to prove further reserves which might not have to be drawn upon 
for 20 or 30 years. 

The company had at August 31st last 114 European employees, 
most of whom were marvied, and during the year health conditions 
had continued to be quite satisfactory. At the same date the 
number of natives employed had been 2,327, against 2.363 at 
the cnd of the previous year. The natives, being well treated and 
intelligently fed, remained generally very contented. The married 
strength was 41.17 per cent. of native employees, comparing with 
35.6 per cent. at the end of the previous year, which was a very 
ratisfactory increase. The board desired to record appreciation 
of the excellent work carried out during the vear by the general 
manager, Mr. Darby, and his staff. and their thanks were due also 
to the railways, who had provided an unfailing supply of trucks. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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STERLING. QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





THE HALL MARK OF | 


OTTISH WIDOWS" 
FUND | 


Head Office: | 
9 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 
107 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page xvi.) 
glad to see the shares held in this country once more 
Chairman of E.M.I. spoke in hopeful terms with regard 
the outlook, stating that during the last four months . 
sales of Radio sets which in Great Britain formed the pring ‘ 
part of the business had again increased over the same a 
of last year. 
* % * * 
Fixep Trusts. 

To the now almost innumerable list of Fixed Trusts 
been added, during the past week, two others. Encoy 
by the success of the First and Second Portfolios of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts, that group is introducing 
Third and Fourth Portfolios on the same lines. The oo 
spectus states that by dividing their moncy equally betye, 
all four Portfolios (each containing twenty-five shang 
investors may now secure a “ spread” Over 100. selectai 
British securities, obtaining at the same time the advantay 
of eight income distributions at regular intervals throughout 
the year of approximately six weeks each. The First, Secon 
Third and Fourth Portfolios are each separate and listing 
Trusts, and, if funds are not sufticient to invest in the foy 
Portfolios, a subscriber may still restrict his investment ty 
any single series, twenty sub-units being the minimum inyeg. 
ment which can be purchased. A handbook giving yey 
full details of the investments concerned. and the workin 
of the Trusts, can be obtained from Allied Investors Fixed 
Trusts Limited, 165 Moorgate, E.C, 

* BS * * 


hag 


Fixep Trests CeERtiricates. 

The British Empire Comprehensive Fixed Trusts (Ce. 
tificates, the office of which is at 160 Piccadilly, have aly 
issued a brochure setting out particulars of the British Empire 
Comprehensive Fixed Trusts Certificates. A list of securities 
to which these certificates relate include 150 of the leading 
industrial and financial eompanies of the Empire. This 
group offers a minimum of investment showing a “ spread” 
not only over a number of industries but also a number of 
territories. In order to ensure the investor an even spread 
of income throughout the year, distributions on the cer 
tificates are, it is stated. to be paid quarterly. In this cay, 
also, the brochure gives a full list of the securities selected, 

* * * %* 
Goopv Heber Prorrts. 

The report of Humber, Limited, which owns all the shares 
of the Hillman Motor Company and of Commer Cars, Limited 
and is itself controlled by Rootes Securities. Limited, is a 
good one. The net profit for the year. was £231,927 against 
£224,595. Once more the Directors are able to recommend 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on the deferred shares after paying 
15 per cent. on the preferred ordinary shares. These rates 
are the same as for the previous year, though it should be 
noted that the amount of preference capital ranking for 
dividend last vear was increased by £600,000. 

. at % * * 
Goop Trapt Ficures. 

Reference is made clsewhere to the satisfactory trade 
figures for the first ten months of the present year, and the 
figures for October were particularly good as regards the 
exports. These showed an increase for the month of 
£5,895.000 and were the best figures recorded for any one 
month for five years past. 

A Goop Recovery. 

A feature of the Annual Report of Harrods (Buenos Aires), 
Limited, for last year, was the remarkable recovery in profits 
the figure amounting fo £156,388, compared with £94.95) 
for the previous year. Loss on exchange also declined » 
that there was a net profit after depreciation of £75,399 
against a net loss in the previous year of £11,823. The 
Directors are able, therefore, to recommend the payment 
of six months’ dividend on the 8 per cent. Cumulative Prefer: 
ence arrear for the period of February 29th, 1932. The Directors 
state that they are studying the practicability of proposal 
for dealing with the preference arrears and hope to put 
forward a scheme in the next few months. 

* ut * * 
AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE, 


The latest report of the Australian Mercantile Land and 
Finance Company shows that the company has suffered as 
regards the profit and loss figures by the loss on conyers! 
of Australian profits into sterling, thus while the gross profit 
for the year was £260,953 as compared with £257,131 for the 
previous year, the net profit, less debenture interest, W 
£35,468 against 


£79,466. The dividend, however, Is mail 
(Continued on page Xx.) 
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ASSURED INCOMES 


| People to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of insurance 
in terms of income. ‘The suggestions referred to here 


are in keeping with this trend of thought. 


Income for Present Needs 


A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past 
middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 3} per cent. 

| can be made to yield from 6-20 per cent. per annum, according 
to age, with perfect satety. 


Income on Retirement 
| For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate premium paid when earnings are highest ensures a 
satisfactory income in the later years. 
il 
Income for Dependents 


Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life 
| “ Assured Income” Policy which makes security of income certain 
for his dependents, at the minimum cost. 


Income for Education 
The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s education 
by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on application to 


J. R. Wandless, F.I.A., Manager. 


CANADA LIFE 


(Established 1847— incorporated in Canada as a Limited 


Liability Co.) 
2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 

















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Trik Most Hon. vit 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., -A.D-¢ 


Medical Superinicndent: Daniciu FF. Rameavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided, 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separaie 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with a‘! 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological researc 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, truit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


: The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ima Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


ne . = branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 

a hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 

reg grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
1 have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 

such as carpentry, etc. 

an ur seme and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 

2 ephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
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Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


he Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capital ... ace aa aa “a eas £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund me. aoe eee «ne eco ese # 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve <a ‘oan ree <éa ne £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
you to cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 
by step in a logical way. 
1. Now, when you need protection, Supple 
mentary Units provide that protection. 
2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical ¢> General 


Life Assurance Soctety 
15, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—Whitehail 1135, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page xviii.) 
tained at 2 per cent. free of British Income ‘Tax, and the 
balance carried forward is £82,598. 
% 2x * 
SoME BREWERY RESULTS. 

Two very good reports of Brewery Companies have been 
issued during the past week. Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton, 
the Burton Brewers, are paying a final dividend. of 13 per 
cent., making 18 per cent. free of tax for the year, with a bonus 
of 4 per cent. also free of tax. The dividend last year was 
the same, but the bonus was only 2 per cent., and the present 
payment is the highest for any financial period since 1927 
to 1928. ‘ 

Increased profits are also announced by the Stroud Brewery 
Company: a net profit of £71,399 compares with £65,771 
for the previous vear. The dividend is 16 per cent. for the 
year with a bonus of 62 per cent., against 16 per cent. and 
5 per cent. bonus for the previous year. Moreover, this 
increased distribution still allows of allocations of £27,000 
to Reserves, with a slight increase in the carry forward. 

A. W. K. 








. COMPANY MEETING 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 
HIGH QUALITY MAINTAINED 





Tur thirty-fourth annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, Ltd., was held on November 19th, at Raphael House, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said that 
after 69 years the reputation of the company stood higher than 
ever, and they had never deviated from their original aim—to 
produce publications of the highest quality and to combine art 
with utility. He thought it would be agreed that it was a wise 
and far-sighted policy to affix the name of Tuck only to productions 
of the highest quality. Tuck’s Christmas and New Year cards 
still reigned supreme in the markets of the world. It was many 
years since they had first produced Christmas cards for the general 
public, and throughout the long history of the firm they had 
succeeded in maintaining their reputation for originality and 
artistic excellence. ; 

In the book department foremost among their publications during 
the year was ** The King’s Book.” In the picture department they had 
recently published splendid new portraits of the King and Queen. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BUILDING fiPenetiiat 


EQUIVALENT TO 


Reld[aag '4.10-4% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now over ... ee £1,000,000 
Mortgage Advances exceed £900,000 
Reserves £60,000 


HEAD 1 sec. G. G. Crook, F.G.A,, 
OFFICE: J Wales Road, Norwich, 
City Road, E.C. 1. 


34 (S.), Prince of 


or VE ey 4 
WRITE 


London: 16 








STORY-WRITING 


There is always a good demand for good short stories, 
and many students of the London School of Journalism 
are making a useful spare-time income by writing stories 


for the magazines. 





See Page 23. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 165 
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[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution o 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword P 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
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ACROSS 8. Half a colewort. 
2. Suitable cating instruments 9. Inside inside. 
for a woodeutter ? 10. Author to whom every poet 
11. Wine 10 wrote about. is indebted. 
14. One couldn’t call this person 1]. Say quoit (anag.). 
unbalanced ! 12. Sentry covered with mud ? 
20. A nice due (anag.). 13. Has a metal top and ted 


22. rev. Son of Noah. 


bottom when turned over, 


24. Part of the score of a good 15. Vowels. 
polfer. 16. 10 head over heels in pig fat, 

















_25. Often put into a good spirit. 17. Requital for good. 
26. Not quite sure about pia- 18. Ruler who cannot avoid a 
nissimo. pitfall. 
27. Readjustment of 28. 19. **. . .’s not to make reply.” 
28. Papal diadem. 21. Start of a race in a water. 
29. Check with 32. Way. 
30. Bring up part of the army ? 23. rev. Heavy }roaccloth. 
31. Here Wedgwood established 25. Metal fillings. 
his werks. 32. rev. See 29. 
3°. rev. Serpents. 34. Saints, 


35. b. 1258. 
3u. lLvoble white flower. 
DOWN 
. A mere trifle —but annoying 
withal. 
. See 4. 
East-Indian tree with 3. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 164 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Owing to the inadvertent misplacing of a bar in last week's 
Crossword form one word failed to fit the diagram. In these 
circumstances the prize is being withheld this week, but in 
compensation two prizes will be awarded next week. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. Near Victoria Station. 
Evenings at 8.45. Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE SEASON. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Prices 114d. to 6/ All Bookable. (Unreserved 9d.) Vic. 0233. 



















eect teed HAMS 
, SMOKED 4 /D peri 


PALE. Rail Paid. 


Orders for 4 Hams 
4d. per Ib, less. 


E. MILES & CO., 
BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL. 


. Finest Quality. Delicious Flavour. 


12 to 14 Ibs. each. 


FOR XMAS DELIVERY. 


Send for Bacon List, Free. 
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RATES. APPOINTMENTS 


Head- 
d - in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ings display a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ed announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounta : 
or 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; and 10° 
52, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
i “99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


. ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weer. 


v0 Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 











( XFORD.—The Council of Lady Margaret Hall 

invites applications for a tutorship in Philosophy. 
The tutor will be required to teach for the Final Honour 
Schools of Literae Humaniores and Philosophy Politics 
and Economics. Initial salary not less than £300 a year, 
with full residence. Should anyone be appointed, she 
will be expected to come into residence in October, 1936. 
—Applications should be sent before January 15th to 








———_——_— the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be 
PERSONAL obtained. 
ne a ro » 
and BOOTS most urgently needed for 


Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 

r people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 

Road, Stepney, E.1 
pce aha 


‘ —— G 





—_— ~ 


OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
B details. CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 

Y b, * 
C Jb.; SANTOS, 1s. 6d. 1b. Berry or ground, Post paid 
pibs. orover. First order packed in air-tight tin City 
or LONDON COFFEE Co., LtD., 49 Leadenhall St., B.C. 3. 


FANTHUSIASTIC ELECTORS EMPHATICALLY 
ENDORSE their selection of TOM LONG—that 





OFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d. 








YERMAN and RUSSIAN private lessons given by 
G young lady, also translations. Both spoken since 
childhood.—Apply Box A632, 4 he Spectator. 

NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 

“Tecan... and I will.’—BriItIsu INsTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsycHoLcGy, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 














ENYA offers a delightful home, with good social 

amenities and sport, in healthy climate, for men 

with moderate capital, or income on which life would be 

difficult in England.—Full details from Col. KNaAGes, 

Kenya Agent, Hast African Office, 106 Grand Buildings, 
; = 


», W.C. 

EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., 8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 

IVIERA.—Austrian lady takes paying guests, beau- 
] tifully situated villa; sea view, garden terraces, 
Austrian chef, private bathrooms ; moderate charges ; 
winute bus-stop.— VILLA BRIMBORION, 11 Blvd. Mont- 
boron, Nice. ‘ 


OBERT 


























LOUIS STEVENSON CLUB. 

The above literary and social Club meets monthly at 
9 Tavistock Square, with interesting lectures. The 
Annual Dinner will be held at the Hotel Russell on 
Friday, December 6th, at 7.30. Chairman: Rt, Hon. 
Viscount Finlay, K.B.E., and chief speaker, Clive 
Holland, Esq. 

Full particulars from HON, SECRETARY, 30 Ambrose 
Avenue; N.W. 11. 








S.S. CITY GF EXETER 


from London DEC. 14, 1935 


s.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
from London JAN. 11, 1936 


Calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 


EAST LONDON, NATAL AND 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
Fare includes residence on board at all 
ports of call. 
Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for service in southern 


No inside rooms. Spacious decks 
Perfect service 


jatitudes, 
and public apartments. 
and irreproachable cuisine. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars apply— 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. Co. Ltd. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, 
Or Local Agents. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—-Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C, 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS; 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 195 Piccadilly, W. 1 
Daily 10—-5 (Sats. inel.). Is. 





HE LONDON GROUP.—33rd_ Exhibition New 
‘i Burlington Galleries, W.1., November ith to 
November 29th. The leaders of the modern movement. 
Daily, 10—5. Admission, Is, 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
BY EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes, Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W. 2. 
Padd. 3215/6. 
: oe QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen's Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SDAILE. 

















4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Mrs. D, Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields, 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerks to the Governors, 19 Metville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 








entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
CEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—“ound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girlx. Games, 


Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 


PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 
HE LAURELS, RUGBY .—Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 
pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staif, Individual attention. Good buildings and 
grounds. Prospectus on application to the Principals 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
\ L PIN & COLLES E. 
J Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 
}2-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages, 
—Headmaster, J. M.S. BARNARD, M.A, 
‘ 











THE BRITISH COUNCIL FOR DR. 
SCHWEITZER’S HOSPITAL FUND. 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


will give his Publie Tllustrated Lecture on 

his Hospital at Lambaréné at the following 

places :— 

Dec. 2nd. NEWCASTLE CITY HALL, 7.30. 

Dec. 3rd. LEEDS, BRUNSWICK METHODIST 
CHURCH, WESLEY STREET. 

Dec. 4th. PETERBOROUGH TOWN HALL, 7.30. 

Dec. 5th. WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 6.39. 

Dec. 6th. PLYMOUTH ABBEY HALL, 7.50. 

Dec. 8th. a MUNICIPAL HALi., 
0. 

Dec. 9th. SHEFFIELD CITY HALL, 7.30 

Dec. 10th. MANCHESTER, ALBERT HALL. 7.30. 

Dee. 11th. BIRMINGHAM, 





For further particulars see local bills. 




















TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 323.) 

Please quote T'he Spectator. 





(fitted basins), bath room, maids’ sitting room. 


HARRODS 


’Phone (Estate Offices only), 


Ken. 1490 





HYTHE AND FOLKESTONE. c.2. 


Standing high, facing South, with fine land and sea views. 


WELL-APPOINTED DETACHED LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSE. 
reception, gentlemen’s lavatory, 4 bed 
Aecom- 
modation suitable for 2 maids’ bed rooms if required. 

Garage with 2 rooms over, also w.c. (this accommoda- 
tion could also be incorporated into the house). 

AU Co.'s services. Central heating throughout. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN. 
FREEHOLD 3,000 GUINEAS 


HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 


Sitting hall, 2 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. | 


For Properties of every description in j 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
CUBITT anp WEST 


INCORPORATING 
REGINALD C. S. EVENNETT 
HASLEMERE, HINDHEAD and FARNHAM, 








Also 
DORKING, EFFINGHAM. LONDON, 





HASLEMERE 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN BLACK AND WHITE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, WITH ORIGINAL 
PANELLING AND FEATURES. EXCELLENT 


ORDER, 
i Wonderiu! Position. Panoramic Views. 2 Ree. 5 Bed. 
2 Baths. Sun Parlour. Attractive Garden and Paddock. 
Outbuitdings, “Reduced Price. 
Full Particulars of above or other properties in this 
lovely district. Apply, HASLEMERE Orrick, Tel. No. : 





MINUTES 


from Station (30 minutes King’s 
Cross) in a pleasant modern town in 
unspoiled country surroundings. 
Charming modern, semi-detached 
cottage for sale, 3 bedrooms, living 
room, dining room, kitchen, bath- 
Fuel store and large garden 


room. 
Price : 
Terms: Deposit > 6 2 O 
£65 and weekly (or £670 with 
inclusive repay- Garage). 
ments of 26/1 NoRoad Charges 
Particulars from S. P. HOWARD, 
Estate Office, Howardsgate, 
WELWYN, Herts. 


LIVE IN LOVELY 


WELWYN 








680, 1, 





1AN ENECUTOR’S BARGAIN. MUST BE SOLD 
AT ONCE, 


| The Cheapest Property in the Market. 
‘HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS. 
C.1/c.9. 
400 feet up. Commanding glorious views 
| DRASTIC CUT IN PRICE TO £3,750 WITH 
| 234 ACRES. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 


| 
| Lounge hall, 4 reception, 7 principal bed, 2 bath reome, 


Electric light, water, and modern drainage, 


Three Cottages. Garage. Stabling. Greenhouses. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND VALUABLE 
MEADOWLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


234 ACRES 
Very strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents, 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





BUCKS. c.6. 


Favourite Residential District, under 30 min. Tewn. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE, 
in first-class order, open situation, tine views. 
Hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 7 bed, bath room. wood 


offices; electric jight; all modern conveniences ; 


| excellent garage. 


Well-matured grounds, tennis court, &e., 


IN ALL ABOUT 1} ACRES 
Gravel soil. Splendid golfing facilities. 
FREEHOLD £3,800 OR NEAR OFFER. 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, 5.W. 1. 


Che 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
£170 PER ANNUM. 


In a Private Park ; within a mile of the Station; well 
away irom noise and trafilic. 
CHARMING STONE-BULLT RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 3 reception, 7 bed (4 fitted with 


lavatory basins), 2 bath, offices. 
Independent hot water. 
vas. Electric light. 


Central heating. 
Main drainage 


| Gas. 
CHARMING GARDEN, with lawn, herbaceous borders, 


ve, 
Strongly recommended by 
HAKRODS, Ltd., 62-€4 Brompton Road, 8.W.1, 
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N appeal has been Jodg sod against the recent magis- 
Pe trate’s decision which banned THE SEXUAL 
IMPULSE, by Edward Charles, published by Boriswood. 


Donations from all those interested in preserving the 
liberty G7 expression will greatly assist the defence and 
should be sent to TH Boriswoop AprkaL, co The 
National Council fer Civil Liberties, 09a Charing Cres. 
Road, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES 





R yh iTISH SE NOLOGIC AL. SOC 1E TY. 22nd Session 
The second MEETING will be held at 34 Red 
Lion Square (Nat. Sun. League Hall), Holborn, W.C.1.. 
‘at Ss p.m... on 
WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER 27th. 
MRS. NEVILLE ROLPE 
will deliver a Lecture on 
“SOCIAL PROB - rend ARISING - FROM SEN 
INORANCE., 
Information from Sec.. Brit. Sexological Socicty 
4 Koomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
I BATE ‘Did Jesus Ever Live?” Dr. A. W. 
aaeatnos, DD. (Affirmative), and L. Gorpon 
RYLANDS, B.A. (Negative), at CONWAY Hab. RED LION 
SQUARE, HOLBORN, on Tuesday, November 26th, at 





7 p.m. Admission t~ 

TNIVERSITY or LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE APOSTOLIC 
PREACHING AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS ” will be 
given by PROFESSOR C. H. DODD, M.A., DD. 
(Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis 
University. of Manchester) at KING'S COLLEGKH. 
LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on NOVEMBER 25th and 
29th and DECEMBER 2nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Rev. Prot. H 
Maurice Relton, D.D. (Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
and Dean of the Faculty of Theology in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

S.. J VORSLEY 
Academic Registrar 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 


ss PYPEWRITING, 10d. 1.600 words, carbons 2 
d Mk. Perry, SSA Sinclair Road, London, W. 14 
\i AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd 
1 literary werk SERVICR, 1 (0S) Glenside, Plymouth 
oo E FOR PROFIT Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free booklet REGEN 
INSTITUT (Dept. 851 Palace Gate, WLS 


_ HO! ID AYS 


iI VE 1 ‘and Ke to 


st in pine wer rds for ian SABA 
study or convales Folly equipped huis. Winter 
rns Apply Harrop, Fordingbriduc 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 


_HOTE Ls 


ol RNE Mol 

















B ri Miss CLARK (Chilton-Polden 
Bridgwater Somerset) warl recommends 
pleasant Guest House i seni invali ‘ds Individual 
attention Moderate terms 
E DINBURG i PHI ALISON HOTEL. ~ Melviite 
4 Crescent. Tgnis.: ** Melerest dinburgh. Tel. 31295 
H's: HEAD } mashott Lode (The Hostel) Guest 
House, in bea oo surroundings, for educated 
mien and women, Moderate terms, ‘Tariff on application 
t th PARY 
JUNTLY BISHOPSTEIGNTON NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTIL DEVON 
ESTABLISHED 187s 
Make upa pa r Christma You will have a good 
time and. can secu al terms. Outdoor and 
ndoor games and ¢ nts. Golf, tennis. billiards, a 
jovely warde Ty and | Prien ei vl walks ¢ ind dri ves 
ELGRAVE ¢ b, 14td.. 2 weekly partial hoard 
} bed and breakfast. 30 Particulars, SECRETARY 
bed Belgrave Road, S.W.1 Victoria 3347 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


D 











BATHS HOTE! 175 rooms ali with h. & c. wat 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A, R.A 
Jild. Guide from J. T. Cus.ey, Manager 
NAtLocg- EMEDLEY"S- S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
i Hydro. J Health, Re or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms. grounds 10 acres It aa sive terms from 13s. per 
day. Jllus Ms yspectus fr Iwo » Resic lent) Physicians 
EPRESH “YOURSELVES in Enelish Country 
‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post Are of 180 INNS and 
40T RLS ma hit 
PEOPLE'S REFR ESHMI N41 HOU, XE ASSOCIATION 
Lp 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST. Gi E's House, 193 Ri 1 
STREET, W.1, 
QURRLY, TRUS INNS for exeellent country 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 
Apply for List “8.” stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Tresd,” Prudential Luildings peg 1, Guildford 
Ww" HERE to stay in J ndon.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
Squat S.W.1 oom and breakfast 
ve \ " ! Gd.) W ! 
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.R. ROSS & CO., LTD., 2 ALBION TERRACE, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
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ACADEMY CINE 
Ger. 2931. 


Oxford Street. 


Awi arded the Volpi Cupat Venice, 1935, for the World's 
Best Screen Performance 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of * M: iskerade "’ fame) 
in 


‘*EPISODE ”’ 


A’ 


(A) 


Where oF 


appearance 
counts i 








“Eclipse ” 

Super Razor A.” 

(rendered 100°. efficient 

by the “Eclipse” Razor) provides 

the clean-shaven appearance 

essential to every social activity. 
Razors 5’6&3/’6 Blades 3 for 14 


Sole Manufacturers £109 


> JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


MEDIC AL 


VALLSTONES 











permancatly removed withont opera- 
W tion. —Write for Free Booklet to S. HEATON 
7, | 3 King Street, Wallasey 
W ANTE D TO PURC H. \SE_ 

NOL I) IE WE 1 LER i, SILVE R purchased for Casts 

W Exceptionally High Prices Paid tor Old Gotd (£7 07.) 
ind Silver, Br ets Ns Klaces, Sovercigns, Gold) Den 
ures, Coins > a JEWELLERY, Diamonds. Emerald 
Pearls, i Silver, Shetlield Plate, He. Large al 

yuantities. Cash or offer at once BENTLEY & CO., Go 

New Bond Street (acing Brook Street), London, W.t. 


Mayfair 0651.) 


MISCE LL ANE OU S 


Eb LIGHTEL L Christmas 


scarves for men and weimen ; 


Fin st quality 
handspun and hand- 


Giits, 








woven Shetland wool: exclusive designs, all colours, 
Prices Os, Gd. to 16s, 6d. Also p ss, bags. At Parcels | 
m approval: deposit or references. —NKNoTTY AsH 
WEAVERS, Hatupsthwaite, Harrogate, 

PEDOAS Hanaw ven Tweed, seteeted Handknit 


Dp". 


and Wader Socks. 





Tweed patterns tree 
i 


king 





MANAGER, Lissadel!, Sligo, Irish Free State, 

AVE Yo! COF CK ROACHES ? Then buy 
HE *BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe: extermination guaranteed: fram Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers HoOWARTHS, 
173 Crookesmoor, Shettield, ‘Tins 1 6, 4,6, post free, 





nting, 10s., 




















i. 1UM K EGALE.— Bulbs for present pla 

iL 7s. 6d., 5s. dozen. Seed, 2s. 6d., Is, pkt.—D. 
PRECIOUS I: aulescliffe, Co. Durham. 

| OWEST-EVER PRICES FOR WINTER UNDER- 
, WEAR direct from Makers. Saves you shillings 
in the 4 Sa ictlan this Autumn Write for Jhus- 
trated Cat cue ond Free Patterns of B-P"* Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. British made and dependable. 
Soft, silky. warm. long-lasting. Every size and style, for 
} Women, Children, Men. Guaranteed against stiri ‘ 
| Complete satisfaction or money back Write J 

{ Puiiips Lrp., Dept. S. Union Road, Nottingham 

IN-l LOUNGE CHAIR —-Chair ye——Bed 

| ¢ touch converts it to 5 different positions. lor case of 
|sleep as never before, * TOBY MODERN,” just 
} patented. See the elegant modern design. and glorious 
}iolk-weave patterns! Feel the amazing comfort 

| cushions of springs and rubberised hair, rubber-sus 
|pended ! Complete from £4 Iss. 6d. SEVEN DAYS 
} FREE TRIAL for 10s. deposit. Write for Illustrated 
| Panipliilet and | Rik P Aq np K NS, CONVERTIBLE CHAI 
C Lip. (Deyt. 4 Bal rect, London, W.L. 













ee 

. ST quality roasting Chickens and Ducklings, 5 
pair. Fat Geese, 5s. each. Plump lurkeys, “10e 

to yi, bs. cach. Trusse¢ 1, post paid. Xmas orders hooked 
A. BELL, The Glebe Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork * 
| 


YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Alvroad 
A MACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Tn tins, 2s. 4d., 4s, 4d., 6s. Gd. 8s. 6d, 10s, tid 
Foreign postages on request. i 
We will post your orders Gn the 
Christmas delivery overseas, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, 
108 Princes Street, 


ecrrect dates for 


LTD. 
Rdinburch 2 


| 
age TLAND LAMB, the — table delicacy: ie 
‘ quarters, at Is, Td. per tb. tor hindquarters : 







: Nid. 
. per Tb, for sides and whole 
{ per Parcel Post, Despatched 


per tb. for forequarters 
All Carriage PB. 


CATCASSCS, 


Aa 








on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. Abin « Soxs 
Voe, Shetland ais 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
_ HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST..-GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandb inks). HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. —ALLAN WATER aad SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).— TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran DOVGEAS. 

CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCIL 
CHRISTCHURCH. -KING'S ARMS 


COLWYN BAY.— PWLLYCHROCHAN 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWPFORD 





CRIEFF (Verths),—DRUMMOND ARMS, 
STRATHEARN HYDRO 

CROMER.—-GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA. -The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE..-CAVEN DISH. 

-—~PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH... ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).--GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwatl).--FALMOU TEL. 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE, 
SLEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 

RTINGALL (VPerths). KOR TINGALE. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’ 


GLASGOW.--MOKE’S, tala, Street 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY 

Ov EEN’S. 
HARROGATE..-CAIRN HYDRO, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTHL CASTLE, 
KESWICK... KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Porths) 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


LOCH RANNOCH 
ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT, 
LUATHERHEAD..- RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylis hire).--LOCHE AWE. 
LONDON. CLIFTON, -Welbeck St.. W. 1. 
- 7: VERE, Kensington, W 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st. W.Cl1. 
—UNITED SE R VICES, 98/192 Cromwell 
Rd, We 
MALVERN. —-ROYAL FOL kY 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON 
MATLOCK.- -SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.-- BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR 
MUNDESLEY.—-GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
WESTERN. 
HOTEL. 
Cromer). 
HOTEL. 
PALAC A 
ROYA 
PRRAWICK BAY, 


HYDRO 
HOUSE 


GREAT 
STATION 
OVERSTRAND (ir. 
PERTH. STATION 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL 
(Isle of Skye). 
MARY (J.0.M.). 
glesey ), 
cS “SEA. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). “TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.--ADELPH!. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCOURIE (Suthierland).—SCOU RITE. 


OBAN. 
: OVERSTRAND. 


SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 

SHREWSBURY (ur.).-Hl ay KSTONE PK., West 

SIDMOUTH.— BELMON 

SOUTHPORT.—HE sds TH PK. HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 


BEN WYVIS. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) et 
BEAR INY, 


STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. 

TAMWORTH (statis). —CASTLE, 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bish ie ignton).—HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.-BEAUFOR 

TORQUAY. “egies N ‘cou RT 
PALACK, 


PRIVATE, 


ROSL IN 


HALL ee 
WAL THAMC ROSS (Herts THEOBALD'S I ARK. 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 
STer:ness by 
SEA, AIR pm 

TRAIN 
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sent HIS is the cover of the funniest book 
pistsmas ee of pictures this year. Look for it in 


The ideal Ch - your bookshop. While you are looking 
OZEN for it you might do worse than pick 
he D up for inspection, and possible purchase, 

_ you } THE GUEST BOOK, edited by 

‘ The Boo” - Edward J. O’Brien (8/6 net), THE 

u JEWISH CARAVAN, edited by Leo 

Schwarz (10/6 net), and THE 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOK OF 

VERSE, edited by Lorna Lewis (7/6 net). 

If you don’t go to your bookshop until 

December 6th, and you really like 

laughing, take a look at Noel Langley’s 

CAGE ME A PEACOCK (6/- net). 
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Some of the 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 


plies the average man who is not a 
statistician it means little or nothing 
to be told that cancer mortality claims 
0.15% of the total population of the 
Country every year. It comes a little 
nearer home when it is explained that this 
percentage means that 61,572 people die of 
cancer every year in England and Wales 
alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and 
infirm, who may be regarded as having 
passed their period of usefulness to the 
community at large. It takes those in the 
full maturity of life—the mother just getting 
interested in launching her sons and 
daughters into life—the politician about to 
take high office—the business man at the 
zenith of his success, or the working man 
with an expensive growing family to main- 
tain. The socia! and economic problems 
produced by the toll that cancer takes 
cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. 


There is no room for reasonable doubt 
that the discovery of the cause and cure of 
cancer will come—but it won’t come as a 
flash of inspiration in a moment. It will 
come as the result of long continued, 
laborious and exacting work such as is 
carried on at the Research Institute of 
The Cancer Hospital. 


Please Send a Christmas Gift to 
The Earl of Granard. 


LONDON, S.W. 3 




















To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following Form of 
Legacy is respectfully recommended: “/ give and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) (Incorporated under 
Roya! Charter) situate in the Fulham Road, London, the Sum Of .......:.sscssessessessereeseeeenneneeeeeaes (free of Legacy Duty), to bz applied 


towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 


Bankers : COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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